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PREFACE 


In collecting and publishing these Essays, with the 
permission of the distinguished author, the editor has 
been actuated by a desire to place in a convenient 
form before English readers some of the occasional 
writings of one of the foremost theologians and 
scholars of this century. 

Some of Dr. Pfleiderer’s larger works have already 
been translated into English, and of the Essays 
composing this volume several have been published 
in Quarterly Reviews issued in the United States. 
The rest now appear in Enghsh for the first time. 

The editor’s acknowledgments are due to the 
editorial boards of The New World, The Philosophical 
Review, and The International Journal of Ethics, for 
having kindly placed several of these Essays at his 
disposal. 

The editor is responsible for the translation of all 
the Essays except numbers IV., V., VIII., and IX. 
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AND OTHER ESSAYS 


EVOLUTION AND THEOLOGY! 


Ir theology is to maintain its claim to be a science, 
it must be in accord with the principles recognised in 
all sciences. But are there in the science of our age 
principles which are universally recognised? Do not 
the philosophical systems, the theories of natural 
science, the historical hypotheses, the opinions on 
social aud economic questions everywhere so widely 
depart from one another that one might rather speak 
of a chaos of opinions than of principles generally 
accepted as valid? It would certainly so appear to 
a superficial observer; and to this appearance of uni- 
versal uncertainty and disorder they like to appeal 
who wish to find the salvation of mankind in a. per- 
manent authority, an infallible tradition, a divine 
revelation and its inspired oracles. It is a_ pity, 
however, that these defenders of the faith that rests 
upon authority are by no means in accord among 
themselves as to what really is the true, infallible, 
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revealed, and only saving faith. Each religious sect 
holds its own to be such; and if Christians agree 
among themselves that the infallible word of God is 
contained in the Bible, there immediately arises among 
the different confessions the most vehement strife as 
to the interpretation of this authority. Catholics 
and Protestants accuse each other of falsifying the 
divine truth by arbitrary human interpretations; and 
within every single confession, ecclesiastical and theo- 
logical parties stand opposed to each other, each one — 
of which puts forth the claim that it has the only 

true understanding of the traditional doctrine. Accord- 
ingly, the chaos of opinions is here not a whit less 
than in the domain of science. 

In fact, the hope of attaining a universally valid 
truth is far less on the side of the believers in authority 
than on that of scientific investigators. For while in 
theology no common standard exists by which the 
divergent opinions might be measured, science, on the 
other hand, possesses one in its generally recognised 
and applied method. This method is simply that of 
causal thinking, according to which every event is 
the necessary effect of causes whose operation is again 
determined by their connection with other causes, or 
by their place in the totality of a reciprocal action of 
forces according to law. Applied to the complicated 
phenomena of life in nature and the world of men, 
the principle of the causal connection of all that 
happens has received the more definite expression 
which we are accustomed to give it in the term 

“evolution.” That all life is to be apprehended from 
the point of view of development, «i.e. that every 
moment of its course is to be regarded as the effect 
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of the causes lying in the preceding condition, these 
causes again serving as means for the purpose of the 
following condition—this may be designated as the 
commonly recognised principle of all the science of 
to-day, no matter in what domain of existence its 
object lies. 

Now the question with which we are occupied here 
is this: How is theology related to this methodic 
principle of science? What influence has this hitherto 
exerted, and must it also exert in the future? As the 
doctrine of evolution first took firm footing upon the 
ground of natural science, and was not until later 
transferred to the historical and social life of mankind, 
so it first came into relation with theology from that 
side. The traditional doctrine of the church that the 
world was created in six days, and that man began 
his existence in Paradise, was put in question by the 
evolution theory, according to which our solar system 
was developed out of a gaseous nebula, and life upon 
the gradually cooled surface of our earth advanced 
step by step through long periods of time from the 
lowest organisms up to the higher modes of existence, 
and primitive man was developed out of the latter ; 
accordingly early man, far from representing the ideal 
of mankind, stood, on the contrary, very remote from 
this and quite near his brute ancestors. 

I shall not pause to dwell upon the childish 
attempts of theological apologetics so far to set aside 
these doctrines of natural science, partly by ex-cathedra 
declarations of dogmatic biblical faith, and partly by 
artificial compromises between the old and the new 
belief, that the traditional cosmology and_paradise- 
legend, along with all that depends upon them, might, 
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it was thought, be retained. Of such apologetic per- 
formances, which in my youth were much talked about, 
very little is now heard. By far the greater number 
of theologians have at present no inclination to take 
up, on this dangerous ground, an open conflict with 
modern science. Some of them prefer simply to ignore 
the inconvenient doctrines of natural science, while 
they gladly refer to the uncertainty of all these single 
hypotheses and to the famous ignoramus et sperabimus 
of the nature-investigators themselves, in order to 
derive thence the quieting conclusion that so long as 
nothing certain is known on that question the devout 
have every reason to stand by their ancient holy Bible- 
faith, that comfort in life and in death of which no 
human wisdom can ever supply the place. 

Others, however, to whom the entire exclusion of 
the modern view of nature is not so easy, have found 
that the danger from it to Christian faith is not in 
reality by any means so great as was supposed in the 
first moments of terror. Since the Bible does not in 
fact pretend to bea text-book of natural science, there 
is nothing in the way of regarding its account of the 
creation and paradise as an old Hebrew legend which 
has no binding authority for us Christians. For the 
essentials of our Christian faith, they say, it is at 
bottom of no importance whether the world was made 
in six days or in millions of years, and whether man 
originated from the brutes or from a clod of earth. 
Accordingly, the pious Christian can, without peril to 
his soul, quietly let pass as valid all the modern science 
of nature. Let him know, though, that the revelation 
of God, to which he relates his saving faith, does not 
lie in nature, but in history; however the natural 
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world and mankind may have come into existence, 
religious truth is supported in any case only upon the 
historical acts of God for the salvation of our race, 
upon the revelation in Moses and the prophets, in 
Christ and the apostles. Here we have the fixed 
point of Archimedes, which remains, although the 
earth revolve around the sun, and the suns in space; 
here is the creation of the new humanity born of God, 
although the old Adam may have proceeded from the 
brute creation. 

This point of view, which is at present very gener- 
ally assumed among Protestant theologians, especially 
in Germany, must be recognised as continually gain- 
ing adherents, over against the old orthodoxy, as an 
approach toward modern science whereby at least the 
hardest conflicts will be avoided. Yet the question is 
whether this standpoint is not after all affected with 
illusions and inconsequences which render its tenability 
problematical. In order to clear the matter up, we 
will let an orthodox theologian speak, and hear how 
he defends his point of view of entire belief against 
that of the half-belef of the modern theologian. 

“You think,” says the representative of the old 
faith to that of the new, “one does not need to believe 
in the account of the creation, but may regard it as 
an antiquated Hebrew legend, if one only have faith 
in the historical revelation of God in the prophets 
and in Christ. But how? Was not the account of 
the creation, then, written by Moses, or anyhow by 
another son of the prophets, and accordingly by a man 
inspired by the Holy Ghost? Should its author have 
so fundamentally erred in this basal account of God’s 
works as to give us an old popular legend for divine 
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revelation, what security have we for faith in His other 
revelations? May they not just as well rest upon 
deception, upon a confounding of popular legends or 
personal fancies with divine inspirations? In fact, 
not only the prophet who wrote the first book of 
Moses, but also Christ. himself bears testimony to the 
truth of the Mosaic account of the creation, for he 
appeals to it (Matt. xix. 4 f.) as to an established 
authority, and draws from it his conclusions as to 
the holiness of marriage. How then can you say that 
Christ is the rock of your faith, while you refuse to 
believe in his express confirmation of the story of the 
creation? How can you talk of unreserved subjection 
of your convictions to the word of Christ, when you, 
after all, reserve to yourself the right as to certain 
things to believe more in modern human wisdom than 
in the only-begotten Son of God, in whom are hidden 
all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge ? 

“You will excuse your half-faith by the plea that 
in the revelation of God in the prophets and Christ 
it is only a question of moral-religious truth which 
concerns our salvation, while the ideas of the men of 
God on natural things were not revealed by Him, but 
came from their environment, and are therefore not 
binding for us? But see to it lest in order to please 
men you do not, in the most artificial way, separate 
that which God has everywhere bound together in His 
word. Or did not Christ draw a conclusion as to the 
sacredness of marriage, that fundamental ethical truth, 
from the first part of the story of the creation, which 
you reckon among the things natural and not revealed ? - 
And, further, with the account of the creation which 
you inconsiderately abandon stands or falls also the 
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story of paradise and the fall of man. Should these 
also be mere nature-legends without binding authority, 
on what basis stands, then, the Christian doctrine of 
original sin, which Paul (Rom. v. 12), and with him 
the entire Church, has grounded on the narrative of 
the fall of our first parents in paradise? If this 
narrative has no validity, then there is no ground for 
the belief that since Adam’s fall mankind was lost and 
condemned, and needed the redemption through Christ 
in order to be saved. You can no longer confess with 
Luther’s catechism: ‘I believe that Christ has re- 
deemed, acquired, and won me, a lost and condemned 
man’; for if man did not fall in Adam, but, as your 
sages teach, was gradually evolved from the brute, then 
you are not at all lost and condemned, and have no 
need of a Christ to redeem you. 

“Thus doubt, when one has once opened the door to 
it, and given up the first chapters of the Bible, presses 
forward irresistibly into the very heart of the Christian 
faith. Where remains, besides, with your new-fashioned 
doctrine the Christian hope that the Lord Christ will 
return as King from Heaven and establish his kingdom 
in glory among us, that the dead will rise, and be 
assembled before his judgment-seat, that the righteous 
will serve God and the Lamb in the New Jerusalem, 
while the damned will be hurled into the abyss of 
hell 2 Can all that still be true, if there is neither a 
heaven above, nor a hell beneath, but the earth circles 
as a ball in infinite space? If all this is only popular 
legends and Jewish expectations, as you of the new 
faith think, then are the prophecies of Christ, on 
which the faith of the Christian Church has always 
built its hope, no more divine revelations, but fables. 
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How dare you then still earnestly assert that you 
believe in Christ as the only-begotten Son of God, and 
acknowledge his Word as the sole infallible authority ? 
Thus you limp on both sides; while you think that 
you are making concessions to modern science only in 
subsidiary matters which have nothing to do with 
Christian salvation, you are quite caught in the net 
of the world-spirit, and deceive yourselves and others 
with your contention that you still share the old faith 
of Christianity.” 

Such is the tenor of the charges which the theo- 
logian of the old faith makes against him of the new 
who enters into a half-way compact with science; and 
we must concede that, from his point of view, he is 
entirely right. The fundamental error of the theo- 
logians of the new faith of the present day consists, 
in this, that they think one can without hesitation 
acknowledge the validity of the same scientific method 
in the domain of nature which they refuse to apply 
to that of history. This is a cardinal logical con- 
tradiction, out of which naturally proceed all the 
contradictions and inconsequences previously presented 
in detail. There is only the one choice: either the 
evolutionary mode of thought is right, in which case 
it must be uniform in all fields of investigation, in 
history, then, as well as in nature; or it is wrong, 
in which case the views of nature acquired by means 
of it are not justified, and we have no right to prefer 
them to the traditions of faith. On which side of 
this dilemma the theologian ought to range himself, 
cannot, for the theologian who claims a. scientific 
character for theology (and this all those of the new 
faith do), be a single moment doubtful. 
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What consequences now will follow the application 
of the doctrine of evolution to the theological con- 
sideration of history? First of all, it is evident that 
it excludes miracles in every sense of the word—not 
merely the nature-miracle (this the men of the new 
faith drop without pain), but also just as much the 
spirit-miracle, i.e. the intervention of a foreign power 
in the human soul, whereby conditions are produced 
in it which do not result from the causal connection 
with antecedent conditions. If it is the methodic 
cardinal proposition of the science of to-day that we 
have to explain -every condition as the causally 
determined development out of a preceding one, this 
excludes on principle the appearance of any condition, 
event, action, or personality which is not explicable 
out of the factors of the preceding conditions and 
according to the laws of genesis in general. But the 
traditional theological opinion is diametrically opposed 
to this. According to it, the analogous events and 
personalities of sacred history should be of a super- 
natural character, that is, effected by causes which 
are outside the causal connection of finite forces, 
which are incomparable with all other experience, 
and absolutely above it, or “ transcendent.” 

This supernaturalistic consideration of history is 
not recognised by modern science as a_ scientific 
explanation of the facts, because contradictory to its 
methodic requirement to demonstrate the causal 
connection of events according to the laws of experi- 
ence. Now the traditional theology maintains that 
this requirement of science is not to be applied to the 
domain of sacred history, because here events and 
personalities appear which are of a nature absolutely 
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unique and not to be judged according to other 
experience. Science, on the contrary, maintains that 
this theological opinion is simply an unscientific 
prejudice which does not stand serious examination, 
and offers to furnish actual proof of this in showing 
how even sacred history yields itself very well to an 
explanation according to the causal method of evolu- 
tion, and that, in fact, until this scientific elucidation 
is applied, there can be gained no real understanding of 
its events, conditions, and persons. Here is the basis 
of the modern critical biblical science, which treats 
the documents of Christianity and Judaism according 
to the same principles of historical investigation which 
are valid in all other historical domains, particularly 
in that of the history of the ethnic religions. 

The attempt has been crowned with brillant 
success. Everywhere, where formerly miracles and 
oracles, the activity of supernatural persons, and the 
appearance on the scene of supernatural beings were 
thought to be discerned, there shows itself now a 
constant succession of events that are natural, ze. in 
accord with the universal laws of human experience. 
The prophets appear no longer as media of super- 
natural oracles, but as men whose works and words 
are perfectly explicable from their character regarded 
in connection with the conditions of their age and 
environment. They stand, indeed, in a certain respect 
above their contemporaries, so far as they contest the 
modes of thought and action of the latter, and hold 
before them higher ideals of purer piety and morality; 
yet these ideals were not communicated to them from 
without by supernatural revelation, but sprang from 
their own spirit as products of an especially powerful 
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and happy religious-moral nature, which, under the 
influence of historical relations, had been so developed 
that they saw clearly what was perverted in the mode 
of thought of others, and gave to the better a potent 
expression. Time-relations are everywhere in the 
history of religion the conditioning factors of the 
development of new ideals, as the proclaimers of 
which heroes appear upon the stage. Especially do 
the evils of the times, the folly and blindness of the 
masses, the injustice of rulers, the perversion of 
religion in unfruitful ceremonialism work upon the 
souls more finely attuned as a stimulus and spur; 
the feeling of the evil stirs their moral judgment or 
conscience to the criticism of the existing situation, 
and out of the criticism there grows for them the 
new ideal which impresses itself upon them as the 
truth that has the power to save from the corruption 
of the time; and while they first raise themselves to 
this ideal, they also win power and courage to draw 
others toward it. Thus they become the proclaimers of 
a higher truth which, over against the antecedent error, 
appears as something wholly new, as a revelation from 
above, but which is, indeed, nothing else than a higher 
development of the impulse toward truth and righteous- 
ness that is a natural quality of the human mind. 
That the circumstances of the time co-operate as 
conditioning factors in the development of the indi- 
vidual aptitudes of the pioneer heroes appears very 
evident from the fact that these men, with all their 
pre-eminent greatness, ever remain, in many respects, 
children of their age, the limitations of which they 
never quite break through, and the errors of which 
they are able only partially to overcome. Not with 
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conscious accommodation, as was formerly supposed, 
do they speak the language of their time and environ- 
ment, and share many prejudices and errors, many 
national wishes and hopes of their contemporaries. 
Rather, their own knowledge goes no further; their 
personal thinking is rooted entirely in the common 
ground of their environment; they can therefore 
grasp the higher truth only in the form and degree 
in which it fits the existing presuppositions of the 
consciousness of the time, and ean be understood and 
accepted by it. In short, the ideals of the prophets 
show their origin in a development of human aptitudes 
under the conditions of the historical relations of the 
time, by the fact that they ever partake in some 
degree of the general human character of relativity. 
What has here been remarked in general of the 
prophets as the champions of religious progress is also 
true in particular of him who as the most perfect 
blossom of the religious development of Israel con- 
stituted also the essential force of the new Christian 
religion—Jesus of Nazareth. Against this logical 
conclusion of the evolutionary view of history the 
representatives of the new faith present the most 
obstinate resistance. Whatever airs of liberality they 
may put on in respect to other matters, when they 
come to speak of Jesus they are hardly distinguish- 
able from those of the old faith; only with the 
difference that they are well on their guard against 
seriously assuming all the consequences that logically 
follow from the attributes which they apply to Christ 
—his uniqueness, his perfection, his super-earthly 
character and even his divinity. Before all, they 
will know nothing of a historical limitation of his 
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gharacter and work, of any positive causal connection 
whatever between his personality and his relations 
to his age; in the midst of the decay of the religion 
of Israel as well as of the ethnic religions, he appeared, 
they say, as an immediate miracle from heaven, as 
the perfect revelation of the Divinity in our humanity, 
a man, indeed, as to his appearance, but superhuman, 
super-earthly, according to his divine nature, and 
hence to be reverenced by us as an unconditional 
divine authority. This is, at bottom, only a refined 
repetition of the old Gnostic error of Docetism, in 
comparison with which the much-ridiculed church 
doctrine of the incarnation in the human person of 
Jesus of the divine Logos, who was primordially an 
effective power in the world and among men, may be 
called tenfold more rational. 

But the obstinacy with which the theologian of 
the new faith resists the consequences of the evolu- 
tionary principle at this point is the more surprising 
in that scientific historical research has long since 
demonstrated in the clearest manner the causal con- 
nection between the time-relations and Jesus as a 
historical phenomenon. The religion of Israel, far 
from having then been in decay, was in a condition of 
the greatest agitation, of ferment and struggle of the 
different religious forces and tendencies, which in the 
course of the centuries had been developed out of the 
religion of the old prophets. The national Messianic 
hopes had, under the Roman dominion, been height- 
ened to a feverish intensity, and had led to a fatal 
eruption in that insurrection of the Galilean Judas 
which occurred in the childhood of Jesus. Then they 
were again excited in the time of Jesus’ manhood by 
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the preaching of John the Baptist, the Messianic basis 
of which is unmistakable. 

Alongside these passionate excitations, in which 
the distress of the people sought relief, stood the rigid, 
heartless orthodoxy of the Rabbis, who intensified 
the oppression of the nation by their legal formalism. 
But with all this, however, the fervent heart-religion 
of the Psalms had by no means died out, but was 
cherished by “ the quiet in the land” who, in seclusion 
from the world, in renunciation of external earthly 
happiness, and in the practice of compassionate charity, 
sought to find peace for their souls. Was it, then, an 
incomprehensible miracle if in such an environment 
aman appeared whom sympathy with the misery of 
the masses made the friend of the poor and the sinful 
and the opponent of the self-righteous and satisfied, 
who in the conflict with the blind leaders of the 
blind struck the heart-tones of the old prophets, and 
who recognised the divine image in man in merey 
instead of confession, and found the kernel of the law 
in love to God and the neighbour? In itself this was 
nothing new, just as little new as the designation 
of God as Father. New was only the energetic 
emphasising of these thoughts, sharpened by the 
polemic against legalism—an emphasis by means of 
which they were pressed forward into the centre of 
the religious view of the world, and thus became the 
principle of a new religion, which, more than all pre- 
ceding ones, is adapted to satisfy the religious needs of 
the human mind. 

But it is not to be concluded from the actual 
success of the work of Jesus, which was never an 
object in view to him (for he never thought of being 
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the founder of a new religion), that Jesus, as an 
historical phenomenon, is to be regarded apart from 
the causal connection of events, and made a super- 
natural being, an absolutely binding authority. On 
the contrary, an unbiassed view of history shows here 
exactly the same relation of the religious genius to 
his time and environment, as in the case of all other 
biblical and extra-biblical prophets. Jesus, also, was 
a child of his age and his people. With all his 
personal originality he was yet implicated in the 
ideas and limitations of the religion of his people. 
It was quite remote from his thought to abolish the 
law of Moses, the basis of his national religion, and 
to found a gentile church free from bondage to it, as 
Paul did later. He shared the popular belief in the 
impending coming of the Messianic kingdom, in 
which, by miraculous power from heaven, the exist- 
ing dominion of the demons would be brought to an 
end, and a general subversion of things would be 
effected in favour of the poor and wretched. 

The supernaturalistic, and. by so much unhistorical, 
world-avoiding and revolutionary character which had 
always pertained to the Messianic expectations of the 
Jews since the apocalypse of Daniel, also dominated 
the thought of Jesus, and found a very marked ex- 
pression in those ascetic demands upon his disciples to 
renounce possessions and family, which he at the basis 
of the ideal of Catholic monasticism, and from which 
Protestant ethics has radically freed itself. This 
supernaturalistic - revolutionary Messianism was so 
little an insignificant subsidiary matter in the his- 
torical work of Jesus, that without it the complete 
success of that work in the founding of a community 
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of disciples who regarded him as the Messiah would 
be inexplicable. 

It may be left undecided, since it is not clear from 
the sources, how far Jesus himself set up the claim to 
the Messiahship. So much is in any case certain, 
that, at the basis of his contest against the authorities 
of the school, of his gathering of disciples, of his 
journey to Jerusalem, and of his deportment at the 
purification of the temple, there lay the Messianic 
thought in the sense of the apocalyptic expectation of 
a miraculous catastrophe and subversion of all things. 
Not the peaceful preaching of divine and human 
love, in which we recognise the abiding truth of his 
teaching, but the Messianic thought, that national 
dream, lent to his work the compelling pathos, and 
led to the tragic issue, whereby his life-mission was 
sealed with the crown of martyrdom. 

Thus already in the work of Jesus itself were 
given the presuppositions out of which, after the 
crucifixion, the Christian faith in the Messiah risen 
and exalted to heaven resulted with psychological 
consistency. The faith of the Church in a super- 
natural Christ is only the reflex of the supernatural- 
istic Messianism in general, which dominated Jewish 
thought from the time of the book of Daniel. This 
is quite clearly shown in the fact that the Christian 
belief in the Second Coming of Jesus clothed itself in 
the form of the prophecy in Daniel of the Son of 
Man on the clouds of heaven, which was then, more- 
over, put into the mouth of Jesus himself. The 
apocalyptic prophecies of the Gospels were certainly 
not so spoken by him, but it was natural to ascribe 
them to him, for these hopes of the Church were 
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in fact only conclusions from the Messianic hopes of 
Jesus himself, as they were modified by events. 
Accordingly, it is not at all wonderful that, from 
the beginning, from the Easter and Pentecost visions 
on, the Church regarded its Master as a super-earthly 
Being exalted at the right hand of God, to whom was 
given all power in heaven and on earth; but this is 
capable of a strictly historical explanation from the 
causal course of things. Wonderful only is it that 
the theologians of the new faith, who recognise in the 
apocalyptic Messianism, that root of the Church’s 
belief in the supernatural Christ, only a national- 
Jewish idea of transitory worth, think that they can 
nevertheless hold fast the supernaturalistic doctrine 
of the person of Jesus as a super-earthly being of 
infallible authority. This Christ of theirs is a being 
who is neither man nor God, who neither belongs to 
the earth—i.e. in actual history, nor is at home in 
heaven—1.e. in the world of ideas. He is a hybrid, 
accessible neither by means of rational thinking nor 
by poetic contemplation—the product of a subtilising 
scholasticism, that is too clarified for a naive faith 
and too feeble for rational thinking. How much 
more rational in comparison with him is the Christ 
of the faith of the Church, the incarnation of the 
divine Logos! That the divine principle which 
enlightens every man has revealed itself in an extra- 
ordinary manner in individual men by reason of the 
especial force and purity of their consciousness of 
God, and that among these prophets of the rational 
God-consciousness Jesus takes the highest rank, so 
that one may see in him the most powerful human 
organ of that principle—these are declarations that 
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smay be made without contradicting the strictly 
scientific view of history. 

For the distinguishing between the divine principle 
and the human person, which is the kernel of the 
Church’s doctrine of the God-man, leaves open the 
possibility of a purely historical apprehension of the 
human person of Jesus as a specially conditioned 
causal link in the connection of the development of the 
human mind. The divine in Jesus does not denote 
a violent rupture of the course of human history with 
the exclusion of all causal connection and all human 
personality, but it hes at the basis of all this history 
from beginning to end; it dwells in it as the divine 
Logos, as the rational aptitude of human nature, as 
impulse to the true and good, as God-consciousness. 
All progress in the development of mankind from the 
lowest grades upward, every achievement of culture 
which makes rude nature the servant of reason, every 
formation of higher ethical ideals, and every clarifying 
and deepening of the God-consciousness, is an effect 
and a revelation of the divine Logos dwelling in our 
race. But because the divine, as the indwelling 
rational endowment of our race, always and every- 
where lies at the basis of the ¢ota/ historical develop- 
ment, no single historical event is to be isolated as a 
supernatural effect or phenomenon and taken out of 
the connection of finite causes and effects. 

For the very reason that it rests upon the divine 
Logos, the development of the world in nature and 
history is logical throughout, i.e. proceeding in the 
form of causal connection according to law. But. 
this causality, which rests upon a logical world- 
principle, does not exclude, but includes, teleology. 
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As the former condition is the effective cause of the 
succeeding, so also is the succeeding the final cause of 
the preceding—this the means to that object. From 
this point of view, history may be regarded as the 
progressive realisation of the divine purpose with 
reference to mankind, or of the ideal man to be 
realised in our race. Now that Jesus stands among 
the first, indeed is the very first, of those who have 
realised the ideal man of our species, is certain. 
On the contrary, it is a, hyperbole excusable in 
poetic language, but not scientifically valid, when 
he is identified with the ideal of humanity. The 
ideal is the unconditioned, the absolute, but every 
phenomenon in time and space is conditioned and 
limited, and cannot therefore coincide with the 
ideal. This hyperbole of pious faith may grow out of 
noble feelings, but for all that it remains essentially 
false, and is harmful when seriously regarded as a 
dogma. 

He who identifies the historical Jesus with the 
ideal of humanity, or, what amounts to the same thing, 
persists in seeing in him the perfect revelation of 
God, must, if he is not merely making phrases, but 
thinking logically, take upon himself the consequence 
of recognising all the sayings of Jesus (or at least all 
those which concern religious and ethical matters) as 
an unconditional and binding authority. Even if we 
leave out of the account by reason of their certainly 
doubtful authenticity the apocalyptic sayings of his 
early second coming with the angels of heavén, which 
are contradicted by history, there remain many maxims 
which it is hardly possible for a modern man to 
recognise as authoritative. Who believes to-day in 
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possession, in the causing of diseases by demonic in- 
fluences? Happily nobody, for this error has cost 
Christendom dear (witch-trials !). Then we have that 
twice-attested and hence very probably genuine saying 
as to the perpetual validity of the Mosaic law (Matt. 
v. 18 f.; Luke xvi. 17), and another, likewise twice 
attested, on the limitation of his mission to Israel 
(Matt. x. 5 £; xv. 24). If the Church had held 
strictly to these words there would have been no 
gentile Christianity, and accordingly no Christian 
Church. 

Then there is the saying in the Sermon on the 
Mount (in “the most genuine of the genuine”): 
“ Resist not evil; but whoever shall smite thee on thy 
right cheek, turn to him the other also.” Where is 
there a man among us who would be able and willing 
literally to fulfil this commandment? To set it up 
as a principle is equivalent to making every legal 
ordinance impossible. And how do we stand toward 
the so earnestly and often expressed requirements : 
“Sell what thou hast and give to the poor; every one 
who does not renounce all that he has cannot be my 
disciple ; if any one come to me and does not hate 
his father and his mother and his wife and his 
brothers and his sisters and his own life also, he 
cannot be my disciple”? There have, indeed, been 
Christians who took all this in earnest, and monasti- 
cism grew out of this ascetic rupture with the world ; 
but how do we Protestants stand toward these teach- 
ings? We ignore them entirely, and at the same ' 
time declare that we recognise Jesus as our uncondi- 
tional authority! An honest Christian must, so long 
as historical science does not come to his aid, be placed 
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in a condition of painful unrest by the earnest observ- 
ance of all these maxims. Shall he regard them all 
as really binding? Or, if he cannot do that, may he 
think himself to be no longer a disciple of Jesus, a 
Christian? Here it is the evolutionary view of history 
which furnishes an escape from this dilemma. For it 
teaches us to distinguish between that which in Jesus 
is the divine, true, and good, and that which is only 
the historically conditioned limitation of his person- 
ality. To the latter belong the supernatural Messian- 
ism and the harsh, world-renouncing asceticism 
connected with it. Both these were by no means 
subsidiary matters for his personal thinking and 
historical activity, and yet they constitute only the 
individually conditioned and hence transient form of 
a universally valid and permanent content of truth. 
We Christians of to-day do not for the first time 
make this discrimination, but history itself has made 
it long ago, from the very beginning indeed. In the 
development of the life-work of Jesus which forms 
the content of church history the new religious prin- 
ciple was set free from the Jewish husk under which 
it first came into existence, and was thereby qualified 
to become the principle of a new world-religion. This 
was the act of the apostle Paul, the founder of 
Christian theology and of the gentile Church. He 
was conscious of the new in his apprehension of the 
gospel over against the primitive Jewish-Christian 
Church, and based the right of his apostolic preaching 
not upon human tradition, but upon the revelation of 
the Spirit of Christ in his heart. His work has from 
the beginning until to-day experienced contradictory 
judgments. To some his gospel of the Christ who, 
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the Spirit and liberty, was the end of the law, ap- 
peared to be a falsification of the true doctrine of 
Jesus, and to others the divine revelation of the veri- 
table Christ as constituting the object of the faith of 
the Church. The “Christ according to the Spirit,” 
as Paul preached him, was certainly not identical 
with the “Christ according to the flesh,” as he lved 
in the recollection of the Primitive Church. For 
Paul had stripped off the Jewish in this individual 
phenomenon, in order to bring forth and exalt as an 
object of faith to gentiles and Jews alike the universal 
religious principle alone. His Christ is the ideal Son 
of God, ze. the personification of the religious idea as 
it lived in the soul of Jesus, of the love of God and 
men as it had been the impelling principle of his hfe- 
work. 

But Paul abstracted this universal principle from 
the concrete phenomenon in the man Jesus, in whom 
it was interlaced with Jewish presuppositions and 
strivings, which as such would have been a hindrance 
to the universal and abiding effectiveness of that 
principle. The grain of wheat must be sunken in the 
earth and die, in order that its entire fruit-bringing 
power might be released. That the death of Jesus 
had just this significance, to free the Spirit of Christ 
from the fleshly husk of his individual phenomenon 
and to exalt it to a dominant church-forming power— 
this Paul recognised as no other had. In so far can 
it be said that Paul, although he had not personally 
known the historical Jesus, yet had a deeper insight - 
into the inmost essence of this personality and the 


impelling principle of his life-work than the original 
disciples possessed. 
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This spiritual vision of Christ Paul calls a “ revela- 
tion,” and understands by it, no doubt, a supernatural 
influence of God or of the heavenly Christ upon his 
mind, But here, again, from the point of view of the 
historical consideration of the question there can very 
well be demonstrated the psychological mediating con- 
ditions to which the vision of the ideal Christ in the 
soul of the apostle is to be attributed. His Hellen- 
istic culture made Saul of Tarsus inclined from the 
beginning to reflect more upon the ideal heavenly man 
than upon the Jewish national Messiah; and his 
Pharisaic school suggested to him to see in the death 
of Jesus on the cross the divinely ordained atoning 
sacrifice through which satisfaction was rendered to the 
law, and a new way of righteousness was opened. The 
elements of his theology thus lay antecedently ready 
in his mind, so that, when the conflict between the old 
and the new faith was decided in the conversion, they 
could erystallise at once about the new central point : 
The Lord, who is the Spirit, who is the new man from 
heaven. 

The religious principle of Jesus was thus certainly 
freed by Paul from its original Jewish and national 
husk, but only to be immediately clothed again in a 
new supernaturalistic envelope, the origin of which 
likewise lay in the historically given ideas of Hellenism 
and Pharisaism. Therefore the Pauline Christ can 
just as little be for us a binding object of faith as the 
Jesus of history. The further development again 
passed indeed soon enough beyond the Pauline theo- 
logy, and found in the Greek philosophy and the 
Roman law the forms by means of which to give to 
the Christian principle the permanent ecclesiastical 
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structure in which it was qualified as a leaven to 
penetrate the old world and erect in the new the 
Medieval Church. The Reformation of the sixteenth 
century broke a part of these forms, but held fast 
another part. Ecclesiastical Protestantism has aban- 
doned the ethical ideals of medieval Christianity, 
which had become too obstructive fetters for a people 
that had reached its majority, in order that it might 
lead Christianity out of the Church into the world; 
but it has for the most part retained and further de- 
veloped the old dogmas. 

Thus the task was set for a still wider development, 
to strike off the dogmatic fetters of ecclesiastical 
Christendom, and to clothe its religious principle in 
new forms of thought, which shall render for our age 
the same service that the Greek and Roman dogmas 
rendered for the earlier time. Not to return to the 
old, whether it be called Athanasius, or Paul, or Jesus, 
can be the task of our time, but to clothe the spirit 
of Christianity, its religious-ethical principle, which 
lay as a compelling force at the basis of all preceding 
developments, in the fitting and intelligible form for 
our age, regardless as to how far this new form may 
be separated from those old ones. 

This is the demand made upon a theology which 
shall be a science and deal seriously with the general 
scientific method of evolution. But a historical point 
of view which sets up in Jesus an absolute at the 
beginning, and then lets the theology of the Church 
follow as a lapse from the truth, in order to bring us » 
back again to-day to the Jesus of history as the final 
definitive authority, is the opposite of scientific. For 
it has no idea of the law of development, according to 
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which everything that has life fully realises its essence 
not in the beginning, but unfolds it gradually and in 
many changing forms throughout the entire course of 
its becoming and growth. Every stage of develop- 
ment is critically related to the preceding; it drops 
what in the latter was antiquated and has become un- 
available for the progressive process of life, but retains 
whatever in it is available and capable of life, in order 
to enrich it with new elements derived from the sur- 
rounding world, and thereby adapt it to its new 
milieu. 

Thus Christianity has from the beginning until 
to-day passed through many changes, in which it has 
put off the old, and put on the new, and adapted itself 
in every instance to the new conditions of human life. 
Each of these phases of development was causally 
conditioned by the relations of the time, and corre- 
sponded opportunely to the needs of its age. Hence 
it is folly to set up a single phenomenon as a type by 
which to measure all others and to condemn all that 
do not correspond with it. It makes no essential 
difference from the scientific point of view whether the 
Catholic or the Lutheran or the Calvinistic dogma or 
indeed no dogma but the so-called “ gospel of Jesus ” 
be set up as a standard; for every such dogmatic or 
rationalistic or pietistic judgment of the past stands 
in contradiction with the scientific principle of evolu- 
tion, according to which every stage of development 
in the process of history, as of nature, has its inner 
necessity and its unique adaptation to its end; but 
none of them can set up the claim of being the only 
justified, the ne plus ultra. 

The evolutionary method knows no absolute within 
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the phenomenal world, but everywhere and always 
only the relative. The only thing that abides in the 
flow of the becoming is the law of becoming, the 
causal teleological connection of the phenomena, in 
which the logical world-basis shows itself as the 
eternal unity that dominates all the individual and 
particular, the “resting-pole in the flight of pheno- 
mena.” That the divine Logos rules in history is the 
sole presupposition of faith which evolution sets up. 
To follow the manifold phenomenal forms of this 
Logos is the task of science. Theology, so far as it is 
a science of religion, and not merely ecclesiastical 
piece-work, finds the revelation of the divine Logos in 
the totality of religious history, in all the expressions 
and forms of development of the human consciousness 
of God. Among these, however, there are higher and 
lower stages, and Christianity is the highest stage of 
development that religion has hitherto reached. 
Christianity, however, was not already complete in 
Jesus, but its principle has also unfolded itself only in 
long series of forms of development, and we have every 
reason for assuming that it will still further develop 
and adapt itself to still new conditions of life. That 
it is capable of this it has hitherto often enough 
proved. The matter of paramount moment is that 
theology preserve itself from torpidity, that it destroy 
the forms which have become antiquated and useless, 


and construct new ones which can satisfy the new 
needs of the time. 


II 
THEOLOGY AND HISTORICAL SCIENCE? 


THE unavoidable distribution of scientific work in our 
universities is undeniably accompanied by the danger 
that the individual investigators and teachers will 
seclude themselves in their special fields of labour, 
and lose sight of the connection with the other de- 
partments of learning which is required by the idea 
of a universitas literarum. So much the more fitting 
then does the custom appear to be that on such 
occasions as the present the speaker should sketch a 
brief outline of the development and existing condi- 
tion of his especial science. I feel myself the more 
constrained to adhere to this custom, because theology 
is widely regarded as occupying a position apart with 
reference to the other sciences, so that even its right 
to a place in the university has been questioned by 
many. I will not pause to enter in detail into the 
causes of this opinion; preferring to adduce a proof 
of the opposite by seeking to show from history how 
the scientific theology of our century saw itself con- 
fronted by the same tasks, and has sought to resolve 
them by the same methods as the other sciences with 


1 Address on assuming the Rectorate of the University of Berlin, 
15th October 1894, 
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which it is primarily comparable, in particular the 
science of rights and of history. 

Their task was set for these sciences at the begin- 
ning of our century through the inheritance of the 
preceding century, in the last decades of which two 
hostile tendencies stood over against each other, the 
rationalistic and the historic. 

The so-called “enlightened” mode of thought, which 
assumed an attitude of doubt and criticism toward 
everything traditional, and endeavoured to reach its 
own rational conclusions concerning God and the 
world, right and religion, had penetrated from England 
and France into Germany in the course of the eighteenth 
century, and had been greatly strengthened under the 
influence of the philosophy of Wolff. This enlighten- 
ment was so far rendered more profound by the 
philosophy of Kant that the feeling of duty was made 
the limit and norm of theoretical thinking; yet there 
still remained in separation from historical society the 
individual subject, whose autocratic reason had to 
determine what is true and good. <A “nature-right ” 
was constructed out of the pure reason and also a 
“ Religion within the Bounds of Simple Reason,” both 
abstract ideals which were far removed from the right 
of the State and the religion of the Church, but which 
set up the claim to be recognised as an unconditional 
standard for the judgment of historical data. Since 
now these did not of course correspond with the sub- 
jective ideal of reason, this rationalism led to a more 
or less radical attitude towards the existing condi- 
tions in State and Church, and became for this reason 
incompetent for their influencing and development. 

Against this idealism which disregards history, 
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there has opposed itself since the last third of the 
eighteenth century the historical mode of thought, the 
beginnings of which are to be traced to Lessing and 
Herder. Lessing profoundly conceived of the history 
of religion from the point of view of a divine 
education of mankind, which leads through different 
gradations, each one of which is justified and neces- 
sary for its time, although only as a means and a 
transition to a higher. Herder laid at the basis of 
his “Ideas for the Philosophy of History,” the idea of 
development, which continued to gain more and more 
a cardinal significance for all sciences. As the life of 
nature constitutes a development from lower to higher 
forms of life which reaches its climax in man, so, 
according to Herder, is history also a development of 
mankind by similar laws, whose goal is the harmon- 
ious formation of all human aptitudes into a perfect 
humanity, the means to this end being the free 
interaction of man’s manifold impulses and powers. 
He who will understand human affairs may not judge 
them according to the patterns of abstract concepts 
of the understanding, but must transport himself into 
their living growth and development, and learn to 
appreciate each people and age according to its par- 
ticular character. These fruitful thoughts of Herder 
were further developed and grounded in the philo- 
sophy of Schelling and Hegel. Schelling saw in 
history the great mirror of the world-spirit, the 
drama in which the necessary thoughts of the divine 
foresight realise themselves by means of human free- 
dom. But Hegel first grasped with scientific acumen 
the profound conception of historical development, 
and made it the pivot of his entire philosophical view 
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of the world. He saw in history the self-realisation 
of the absolute Spirit who through different grada-’ 
tions and opposites ever more richly and fully unfolds 
His inner being,’ after the manner of a continuous 
incarnation of the eternal Logos. 

Hegel called his contemporaries back from the 
abstract ideals of a reason that ignores history to the 
solid ground of the historical life of man, and showed 
them how here, to the sympathetic view, unex- 
pected treasures of rational ideas and dynamic ideals 
reveal themselves, in which the world-ruling Reason 
effects its wise purposes at every time and among 
every people, so that, indeed, every relative ideal is 
always again removed as a mere means to a higher 
end. However much that is arbitrary and erroneous 
may lie in the details of Hegel’s philosophy of history, 
its fundamental thought has yet become of abiding 
importance for our entire attitude toward historical 
matters. The conviction of the immanent reason in 
history, the unbiassed and just appreciation of past 
ages and their peculiar mode of thinking and action, 
the respect for the great personalities who were the 
supporters and organs of the ruling ideas of their 
time, and not least for the enduring social institu- 
tions in which the spirit of the people embodied 
itself and deposited the treasures of its experiences 
—all this has passed out of Hegel’s philosophy of 
history into the common consciousness of our time, 
and also rules such as, moreover, stand remote from 
the Hegelian and all other philosophy. 

Since the historical mode of thought appeared as 
a reaction against the “enlightenment” which dis- 
regarded history, it is quite natural that in the begin- 
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ning of our century it strained this opposition even to 
the extent of depreciating from the romantic point of 
view the rational critical thinking. Because one had 
become weary of the previous autocracy of the under- 
standing, one would now renounce it together with 
the subjective reflection and the judgment conscious of 
its end, and find all good in the unconscious and im- 
mediate, in mysterious natural operations of the 
obscure feelings, impulses, and instincts of our species. 
According to Savigny and Eichhorn, the founders of 
the historical school of rights, the right cannot be 
artificially made, but it grows out of the spirit of the 
people as a natural product with the same inner 
necessity as language and custom. Accordingly, there 
is no “nature-right ” in the sense of rationalism, but 
all right is positive and historical, and the science of 
rights has not the task to construct an ideal right 
from the pure reason, but to describe the growth and 
development of actual right in the life of peoples and 
states. 

In the same way Schleiermacher in his famous 
“ Discourses on Religion” confronted the “ enlighten- 
ment” with the proposition that there is no natural 
religion, but that all religion is positive, historical ; 
for it does not consist in a sum of propositions which 
the understanding can invent and analyse, but in 
our souls’ immediate feeling of their connection with 
God. But this feeling ever springs from definite ex- 
periences in which we are conscious of a divine in- 
fluence and revelation. Such experiences, in fact, 
from which springs an enduring and common deter- 
mination of the religious feeling, can never be of a 
merely incidental and individual sort, but must have 
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a universal significance for an entire community, hence 
must be important historical facts. In particular, 
then, the Christian religion, according to Schleier- 
macher, is not a sum of dogmas and usages, but that 
definite mode of the religious feeling which proceeded 
from Jesus Christ, and has become in his Church the 
enduring common consciousness of salvation and re- 
conciliation with God. The task of theology, there- 
‘fore, is not to construct an ideal religion from the 
reason, but to describe the religion which really lives 
in the Christian Church. 

Now Schleiermacher himself so intelligently per- 
formed this task in his Glaubenslehre, knew how 
to combine so artistically the historical and the ideal, 
that rational thought as well as the pious feeling of 
the Christian Church came to its rights. But it lay 
in the nature of the case that in the school of 
Schleiermacher, as in the historical school of rights, 
the positive moment on which from the beginning lay 
the weight and the opposition of this tendency to 
“enlightenment ” was exclusively and one-sidedly 
emphasised, and thus a positivism was generated which 
formed the other extreme to rationalism, and which 
for this very reason could not become master of its 
opponent, because it depreciated and denied the right 
of the former to rational thought and an independent 
judgment of tradition. It was certainly meritorious, 
and denoted a decided advance beyond the empty 
declamations of the rationalists about nature-right, 
when the men of the historical school of rights entered 
with zeal and diligence into the study of the development 
of Roman and German right; but it was a scientific 
error which threatened to be practically fatal, when 
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many of them wished to exalt traditional historical 
right to an invariable standard for the present and 
the future, and to oppose all critical development of 
the same on the basis of the existing conditions of 
life. 

We must also thankfully recognise the contribu- 
tions of Neander to an understanding of historical 
Christianity, indeed we can hardly refuse to this noble 
theologian our approval when with justifiable self- 
regard he says in the preface to his History of the 
Church that “the flat, spiritless, and heartless en- 
lightenment, which in miserable pride has scorned the 
greatest and noblest things of past centuries, is judged 
by life and science, since a new historical sense has 
followed upon an unhistorical time—a striving to 
penetrate into the depths of history and profoundly 
and thoroughly to apprehend what is individual in 
historical phenomena.” But with all this we cannot 
be insensible to the fact that the critical sense neces- 
sarily belongs to the truly historical sense. The 
historian does not satisfactorily perform his task when 
with sympathetic meditation he penetrates into the 
traditions of the past, and, after the model of the 
- images of saints upon a golden ground, paints for the 
edification of his reader ideal pictures of its manifold 
forms. Rather we demand of him that before all he 
shall distinguish well between that which is handed 
down by tradition as having happened and that 
which actually happened, that he shall go behind the 
legend to the historical kernel of fact, that further- 
more he shall give prominence, not to the edifying in 
the historical personages, but to the characteristic, 
even when it is unedifying, and that finally he shall 
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not merely describe single facts, but shall disclose to 
us their grounds and consequences in connection with 
their age, and so teach us to appreciate their signifi- 
cance for our own times and for the future. 

The historical school, however much it may have 
boasted of its superiority to rationalism, was not able 
to overcome it during the first decades of our era 
either in the field of rights or of religion, because it 
constituted only the opposite extreme. It had indeed 
an advantage in possessing the historical sense, but it 
wanted the critical sense of the latter. Its adherents 
were devoutly absorbed in tradition, but lost the in- 
dependence of judgment, the clear and sober vision as 
well of facts as of their significance and relative worth. 
Accordingly, the positivists were in reality almost as 
unhistorical as the rationalists were in another way. 
If this opposition were to be overcome, it could be 
done only by a union of the historical with the critical 
sense into a truly historical criticism, which enters 
profoundly into historical data, yet not to lose itself 
in them, but in order to penetrate them with thought, 
in order to distinguish appearance from essence, the 
real from traditional ideas, in order to recognise in 
the manifoldness of phenomena the inner connection, 
the law, and the ruling principle, and so out of the 
raw material of tradition to create, by separating and 
combining, a living whole. This method of an in- 
vestigation as positive as it was rational was still 
foreign to the eighteenth century. It is the achievement 
of our century, which by means of it has laid a new 
foundation for the science of rights and religion. The 
first to recognise this method in principle, and to set it 
forth as the task of the writer of history, was William 
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von Humboldt, but the first to apply it originally to 
a great material was Niebuhr, whose History of Rome 
opened a new epoch in science. 

What Niebuhr achieved for the history of Rome, 
the Church historian of Tubingen, Ferdinand Christian 
Baur, accomplished for the history of Christianity. 
By means of a positive and productive criticism he 
recognised the origin and formation of Christianity as 
a process of truly historical development, as a product 
of the organic co-working of the manifold historical 
factors in which the moral-religious spirit of mankind 
found its expression corresponding to the history of 
the times. Baur’s criticism was quite another than 
that of the rationalists, other also than that of his 
celebrated pupil Strauss, who was far inferior to him 
in historical sense. 

The rationalists had already for a long time applied 
their criticism to the biblical history, but it was a 
criticism which led to the most unnatural results. 
While they set aside miracle in the wonder-stories, 
but held the rest to be historical, denying, for example, 
in the account of the baptism the descent of the Spirit, 
but letting the flight of the dove stand, they destroyed 
the religious value as well as the poetic beauty of 
these narratives, and put in their place a childish 
triviality or an unworthy caricature. It is the merit 
of David Friedrich Strauss to have put an end to 
this sinning against the Gospels. He placed the 
wonder-stories under the point of view of myth or 
popular legend, as had long been customary in profane 
history. But to the question, what historical facts 
and causes lay at the basis of this myth-formation, 
Strauss had no answer. He could not answer it, 
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because he had neglected the indispensable presup- 
position of this answer, the criticism of the sources. 
While he thus stopped at the merely negative result, 
the unhistorical character of the literal tradition, his 
work was altogether inadequate to an historical know- 
ledge. It was only a preliminary labour, a clearing 
away of unhistorical presuppositions and distorted, 
untenable hypothesis. The pupil left to the greater 
master the positive work of constructing the new 
historical structure. 

Baur judged that in order to go beyond the merely 
negative results of Strauss the criticism of the Gospel- 
history must become a criticism of the writings which 
are the sources of this history. But if the criticising 
of the sources should not, as formerly, stop with vague 
hypothesis, but be based upon solid ground, it was 
necessary, first of all, as Baur recognised, that the 
peculiarity of each writing, the hterary manner and 
design of its author and his relation to the local and 
temporal circumstances out of which and for which he 
wrote, be accurately discerned ; for only when we know 
the subjective part of an author in his representation 
can we go beyond to the objective ground of the 
matter. Now this is precisely the same method of 
objective and positive criticism which since Niebuhr 
and Ranke has been acknowledged and practised as 
right in historical science. Baur did not first dis- 
cover it, but he was the first to have the courage to 
apply it to the New Testament writings, and thereby 
to lay the foundation for a solid investigation of the 
beginnings of Christianity. He first carried out this 
method in reference to the Pastoral Epistles, which he 
found to be documents of the Catholic Church in 
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process of formation and engaged in a contest with 
Gnosticism. Thereupon he investigated the other 
Pauline Epistles by the same method, and found that 
only four—Galatians, 1st and 2nd Corinthians, and 
Romans—were genuine. The picture of the Apostle 
Paul and of his attitude toward Jewish Christianity 
which he derived from these Epistles was widely 
different from the traditional view. While this view 
found, on the basis of Acts (really a secondary source 
of the second century), that the most perfect harmony 
existed between Paul and the original Church with 
regard to all vital questions, Baur gained from the 
primary sources, the genuine Pauline Epistles, the 
conviction that the primitive Christians were and 
wished to be essentially Jews, and did not at all think 
of a separation of Christianity from the Jewish law 
and the national religion, that it was rather Paul who 
first took this decisive step, broke the fetters of the 
Jewish law, and through his gentile mission made 
Christianity a world-religion. This he did, not in 
accord, but in vigorous conflict, with the Jewish pre- 
judices of the Primitive Church. On the basis of this 
discovery Baur then investigated the remaining New 
Testament writings, and believed that he found in 
them many traces of this conflict and its gradual 
accommodation. 

Next to the restoration of the historical portrait 
of the gentile apostle Paul, a scientific comprehen- 
sion of whose entire greatness and world-historical 
significance was first made possible by Baur, the solu- 
tion of the riddle of the Johannine Gospel was his 
permanent merit. In this work he was by no means, 
as has been frequently charged, the merely destructive 
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critic; on the contrary, he taught men to understand 
as no one before him had done, the exalted greatness 
and the peculiar, fascinating beauty of this truly 
spiritual Gospel. He recognised in it a didactic writing 
of the second century in an historical form—a writing 
in which the idealising and spiritualising of Chris- 
tianity, begun by Paul and carried on in his school, 
came to its provisional close, to which the further 
theological speculations of the primitive Church 
attached themselves. If the fourth Gospel cannot, 
accordingly, any longer be recognised as a source for 
the life and teaching of Jesus, it is on the other hand 
an extremely valuable witness for the development 
through which the Christian consciousness passed 
under the influence of the times in the first century 
after the death of Jesus. 

The case is similar with the other Gospels and 
with the other New Testament writings in general. 
They are, according to Baur’s apprehension, throughout 
primarily witnesses of the Christian consciousness 
of their authors, of the ecclesiastical tendency which 
each writer represented, of the time-relations under 
which he wrote, of the ideas and strivings which pre- 
vailed in his circle, or were through him made domi- 
nant. Thus there begins, as Baur says, on the ground 
of the canonical writings that process of an_his- 
torical development of Christian dogma, the immediate 
continuation of which is afterwards the history of 
Christian doctrines). New Testament theology is 
thus placed in a position to appropriate in its full 
value the purely historical concept which is essentially 
its own. If formerly biblical theology was hampered 
by the dogmatic prejudice that all these writings con- 
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tained essentially the same doctrine, there are now dis- 
closed to the historical view in the very beginnings of 
Christianity a manifoldness of opinions and tendencies, 
a growth and development of ideas struggling and con- 
tending with one another, mutually supplementing and 
combining. In the place of a dead monotony appears 
a vigorous, pulsating life, in which the new Christian 
spirit unfolds and exercises its compelling powers. 

It is an often-heard assertion that Baur’s appre- 
hension of primitive Christianity is an @ priori con- 
struction on the basis of Hegel’s philosophy. 

This legend belongs to those fables convenues which 
ignorance is accustomed to hawk about, while the well- 
informed smile at them. In truth, Baur’s opinion 
grew out of the most painstaking and thorough 
studies, biblical and patristic. It was a result of an 
exact, detailed research, and forced itself slowly, step 
by step, upon the unbiassed and conscientious investi- 
gator. The philosophy of Hegel had absolutely 
nothing to do with it. The case is certainly different 
with the labours of Baur in the field of the history 
of doctrines. The most thorough study of the sources 
lies indeed at the basis of this work, but in order to 
bring the ideas of the old fathers nearer to the 
consciousness of to-day, Baur believed that he ought 
to clothe them in the current language of Hegel. 
This was undeniably a mistake which has impaired 
the value of this learned work. It may be said, 
however, by way of excusing him, that he only 
followed in the footsteps of the fathers themselves, 
who often enough mix dogma with philosophy, and 
seek to explain the former by the latter. But so 
immediate a connection of the ancient dogma with 
modern philosophy is impracticable. 
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But Baur himself corrected this error in his last 
and ripest work, the History of the Church. As in 
general he never finished, but was always ready to 
learn, to learn both from friends and from opponents, so 
the progressive clearing of his insight showed itself 
in the fact that later he no longer regarded religion 
as preponderantly intellectual, but ethical, and that 
he gave more prominence in history to the significance 
of the acting personalities. 

As regards, before all, the person of Jesus, only 
ignorance can bring the charge against Baur that he 
was wanting in appreciation of its unique greatness. 
Let us hear his own words on this subject: “All that 
belongs to the genuine ethical content of the teaching 
of Jesus, as it is contained in the Sermon on the 
Mount, the parables, and the other didactic discourses, 
his doctrine of the kingdom of God, and of the con- 
ditions of participating in it—all this constitutes the 
actual essence of Christianity, its substantial centre. 
That is its principle, which reaches beyond everything 
particular, the universally human and truly divine in 
it, the universal, eternal, absolute of its contents. 
This it is that gives to Christianity its highest, 
absolute significance, and gives it at the same time 
to the person of Jesus, as the one in whom this free, 
purified apprehension of the relation between God 
and man, which renounces all false mediation, has 
received its purest and most immediate’ expression.” 
Such words, which in the mouth of a Baur were not 
empty phrases, but the confession of the sincerest 
conviction, should silence the charge that he was 
wanting in piety toward the Master. 

With respect to the charge in general that in his 
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History of the Church, Baur kept the acting person- 
alities too much in the background, so much may be 
true that the biographical details are here and there 
more meagre than is desirable, and than they are in 
Neander and Hase. But on the other hand it ought 
not to be overlooked that Baur was a master of the 
art of characterising the prominent historical persons 
in the kernel of their nature, and of rightly estimating 
their influence upon their own times and the time to 
come. Who would ever have given a better estimate 
of the heroic form of Paul, or looked deeper into the 
heart of the author of the fourth Gospel, than Baur ? 
Who before him ever more finely distinguished in 
Augustine the twofold form of a Catholic hierarch 
and a mystic reformer before the Reformation? Who 
has more fairly estimated the great popes of the 
Middle Ages? And how did his discourse rise to an 
inspired flight when he portrayed the heroes of the 
Protestant Reformation as the supporters by the grace 
of God, of truth and freedom, brought their moral 
greatness to the understanding of his hearers, and 
awoke love for them in the hearts of the susceptible 
youth who, in such parts of the lecture, carried away 
by the teacher’s fervour, felt themselves affected and 
exalted in their inmost souls ? 

If Baur left more on one side the little inci- 
dental details of biography, it was not in order to 
dissolve the persons into indefinite phantoms, but, on 
the contrary, in order to exalt the kernel of their 
being in more sharply-outlined features, and _ to 
characterise them as the typical representatives of 
their time, the organs of the then ruling ideas and 
institutions in which these found their enduring 
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embodiment. He who regards this proceeding as 
unjustified must snatch the laurel from the brow of 
Leopold von Ranke. Ranke has indeed once said 
that all historical matters come at last to certain 
ideas, in which resides a mighty effectiveness, and by 
which men are possessed. What Ranke designates as 
the “art” of writing history, consists in just this, that 
all special happenings are inserted in the causal and 
teleological connection of an organic whole, and the 
acting persons are regarded as the conscious or un- 
conscious organs of the general tendencies dominating 
their times. History thus becomes a sort of dramatic 
poem, in which every scene and person is determined 
by the purposeful plan of the whole. Although this 
may appear to be an arbitrary construction of history 
to the dull mind, which sticks at details, and gets no 
further, it is in truth the seer-vision of genius, which 
beholds through the confused play of phenomena the 
teleology of the idea, the ordering wisdom of the 
divine government of the world. 

The great objectivity of Baur’s historical writing 
reminds us of Ranke. The author never comes 
forward with his subjective judgment, but he every- 
where transports himself into the peculiar relations 
and conditions of life pertaining to the epoch which 
he is describing, and lets us conceive of the thinking 
and actions of the men as the natural outcome of the 
spirit of their time. But while he at the same time 
shows how everything one-sided, limited, and distorted 
is ever judged and put away by the progress of 
history, he lets us recognise in the history of the 
world the judgment of the world. I could not regard 
it as a scientific gain if the writers of history should 
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abandon the quiet objectivity which we perceive in 
like measure in Ranke and Baur, and, after the 
example perhaps of Frederick Christopher Schlosser, 
should take their seat with Dantean boldness upon 
the bench of the Judge of the world, and pronounce 
their infallible sentence of condemnation on all that 
was not pleasing to them. The standards of judgment 
which are derived from the incidental taste of the 
individual historian or his contemporary circle are 
accustomed to be as changing as the fashions in dress. 
Firm and unassailable is the judgment alone which 
history itself pronounces, while in the fire-tests of 
time she lets the true and genuine stand, and the 
unreal and false pass away. 

Moreover, the great objectivity of Baur was con- 
nected not merely with his scientific principles, but 
also with his moral character, with the grand un- 
selfishness of this man who never obtruded his own 
person, never sought his personal aims, fame, dominion, 
or the like, but spent himself wholly in self-forgetting 
devotion to the sacred service of the truth to which 
he had consecrated his life. Nothing could be more 
remote from this sound and modest nature than the 
striving to found a school by artificial means and 
attach pupils to his person. As he claimed freedom 
of conviction for himself, so he respected it too much 
in others to be able to confine their free judgment 
and independent investigation by his own authority. 
His influence, however, reached far beyond the number 
of his immediate pupils. His opponents themselves 
could not conceal the fact that they learned much (and 
perhaps their best) from him. Furthermore, as a 
matter of course, historical research has not, stood 
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still since the time of Baur, and in its progress it 
has found much to improve and supplement in his 
opinions. The manifold, co-operating factors in the 
development of primitive Christianity have been more 
definitely distinguished, and accordingly a richer and 
truer picture of the beginnings of the Christian 
Church has been gained. But this transcending of 
Baur has succeeded only through the method taught 
by him. Therefore, it cannot be doubted that the 
further progress of science will as, little contest 
to him as to Niebuhr the fame of a pioneer and 
founder of scientific historical investigation in his 
domain. ; 

The method by which Baur illuminated primitive- 
Christian history has in the last decades been also 
applied to Old Testament history, and has there led 
to the like success of effecting an entirely new insight 
into the actual course of the development of the 
religion of Israel. Formerly the departure was made 
from the obscure antiquity, no contemporary docu- 
ments of which were at our disposal, so that the 
student could only wander about in the mist of vague 
and arbitrary hypotheses. Now we have learned 
from Vatke, Reuss, Kuenen and others, to take the 
standpoint of observation in the time of the prophets, 
in whose writings we possess authentic sources which 
disclose to us the religious and civil conditions of 
Israel in their time. From this point of view we 
are in a position to draw conclusions as to the real 
course of things in the foregoing epochs, conclusions 
which gain so much the more in certainty the more 
they are on the one hand adapted to explain the 
peculiar development of the religion of Israel in 
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prophetism, and on the other hand are supported by 
the analogy of Semitic antiquity in general, as this 
analogy is brought to light through a comparative 
knowledge of the people, language, and _ religion. 
Thus also here, the methodic criticism of the sources, 
in connection with the comprehensive combinations 
of the science of comparative religion, has led to such 
a transformation of our historical view of the Old 
Testament religion as Baur’s criticism had effected 
for the New Testament. 

The result for both Testaments is that, in the 
place of the traditional heaping-up of miracles and 
riddles of all sorts, we have a truly intelligible 
history, a process of the development of the human 
mind, in which the new moral-religious ideas, 
born in the souls of the spiritual heroes amidst the 
storms and woes of times big with fate, can make 
their way to recognition and dominion only gradually 
and in the midst of mighty conflicts with the oppos- 
ing powers of reality, and thereby, for the most part, 
lose as much in inner purity as they gain in external 
might and solidity. Just this is human history—a 
tissue of divine power and human weakness, every- 
where marvellous and full of divine revelations, but 
nowhere interrupted by miracles, or, by sudden leaps 
and springs, breaking the connection of events, and 
violating the order of the world. 

The charge which has been made against historical 
criticism, that it denies the authority of the Holy 
Scriptures, that principle of the Protestant Church, 
and thus undermines the Church, evidently rests upon 
a twofold error—a mistaking as well of the true 
sense of the Protestant principle of Scripture as of 
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the true object of criticism. The Protestant principle 
of Scripture, as we know it from the writings of the 
reformers, by no means demands that we should hold 
every word in the Bible to be immediately and liter- 
ally true, but it contains only the incontestable 
thought that our Christian faith should rest not 
merely upon the inner witness of the Spirit, but also 
upon the sacred history which the Bible makes 
known. Therein lies, as a matter of course, the 
requirement that we should know this history as 
correctly and thoroughly as possible. Now it is 
evident that, since the biblical history has been 
handed down to us, like every other history, through 
human witnesses, we are able rightly to know it only 
by the same method of scientific connection that is 
employed in all historical research. 

So far as historical criticism sets itself just this 
task, it is really to be regarded as the carrying-out 
rather than the denial of the Protestant principle of 
Scripture. If, now, it is true that by this method 
many a tradition turns out not to be real history, but 
its subjective reflex, a humanly weak and dim appre- 
hension of the original facts, this should not be 
regarded upon the Protestant standpoint as a harm, 
since the fundamental requirement of Protestantism 
everywhere has for its aim to go backward from her 
mere traditions to the genuine Word of God, which 
consists precisely in the facts of real history. 

The pertinent judgment which Goethe pronounced 
upon Niebuhr’s criticism in fact applies to this 
domain: “The separation of fiction from history is 
of inestimable importance, since neither of the two is 
thereby destroyed, but each is rather established in its 
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true value and dignity, so that it is very interesting 
to see how both again combine and _ reciprocally 
influence one another. Would that all phenomena 
of historical events could be treated in this manner.” 
If the critical understanding of the history of religion 
and the Church leads us to the knowledge that ideal 
truths never come to men gratuitously, but must be 
gradually acquired, and made clear by endless pains 
and conflicts, then there lies in this fact an exalting 
trust for our present age that out of the confusion 
and passionate conflicts of minds the eternal ideal 
will at last come forth victorious and purified. 

And if we learn from history that the great 
institutions of society, the State and the Church, are 
neither a finished gift from heaven nor a creation of 
human caprice, but the result of a development which 
has run a course of thousands of years, and to which 
unnumbered deeds and sufferings, conflicts and sacri- 
fices, of all generations have contributed, such an 
insight can only increase our reverence for these 
institutions and strengthen the purpose to devote all 
our powers in order to maintain the holy inheritance 
of the fathers unimpaired amidst the storms of the 
present time, and to give it an ever richer develop- 
ment and a finer form for the welfare of the coming 
generations. 


jab! 


LUTHER AS THE FOUNDER OF PROTESTANT 
CIVILISATION * 


Ir was at Erfurt on a summer evening of the year 
1505 that the young magister, Martin Luther, sat in 
the cheerful circle of his friends, and drank, and sang 
with them as at other times the favourite songs ; 
suddenly he declared that henceforth they would not 
see him again, for on the following day he was going 
to enter the cloister. We can imagine their astonish- 
ment; the Luther, who had always so joyfully par- 
ticipated in their festivities, had been such a zealous 
student of philosophy, had recently attained the 
dignity of Magister, had been the pride of the uni- 
versity and of his parents—this man would now cast 
all this aside and henceforth bury his young life in 
a cloister! How was this possible?» Was it perhaps 
the result of some casual event which had moment- 
arily thrown him into an unusual excitement ? 
Certainly not; but that which under such cireum- 
stances had taken the form of a resolution and a 
vow, had long been coming to maturity in the soul 
of this youth, who could say with Faust: “Two souls 
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dwell in my breast; the one will separate itself from 
the other.” With open eye he looked out upon the 
world, which now in this animated university city 
disclosed to him its abounding life; a fresh, receptive 
mind he brought to receive its manifold impressions ; 
with rare industry he searched deep for the treasures 
of knowledge in the university, and had just passed 
the first round of the ladder of academic honours. 
But beneath this surface of cheerful activity there 
was a ferment in the depths of his soul. While he 
had, according to human judgment, no especial sins 
to reproach himself withal, his conscience, sensitive 
and rendered timid by his education, felt a deep sense 
of guilt before God, whose wrath and judgment 
hovered with threatening aspect before his eyes, and 
often the question came to his lps: “O when wilt 
thou become devout, and render satisfaction, so as to 
find thy God gracious.” 

Was it necessary, however, to this end that the 
young Luther should go at once into a cloister? To 
become devout—could he not then as well do this 
outside the cloister in his worldly calling? He 
could, indeed, as we now well know, thanks to the 
light which just the reformation of Luther has 
brought into the world. But Luther did not yet 
know this, and could not, indeed, know it according 
to the strict education of the Church in which he had 
grown up. ‘There he had constantly heard that true 
piety is possible only in the priestly office, because 
this alone is pleasing to God, while the worldly 
callings can only with difficulty cover their deficiencies 
before God by means of the superabundant merits of 
the other. This had been vividly represented in a 
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picture which Luther well remembered from his 
youth: the Church was pictured as a great ship sail- 
ing heavenward, which had as passengers only priests 
and monks, while the laity were swimming about in 
the water, some holding to ropes which were thrown 
to them from the ship, but others hopelessly drown- 
ing in the waves of the world-life. 

This view of a twofold Christianity, a higher and 
a lower, appears, indeed, quite strange to us, but 
certain it is that it was a logical consequence of 
medieval ideas, according to which the kingdom of 
God consisted in the Church alone as the organism of 
the means and promoters of salvation, while the 
whole external life of the world, even its moral ordi- 
nances and strivings, was in and of itself only a 
domain of the flesh repugnant to God, of sin, and of 
the devil. This schism between the divine and the 
worldly, or the spiritual and the natural, which was 
characteristic of the Catholic view of the world, was 
never so deeply and painfully felt by the German 
people as just at this time of Luther’s youth. Every- 
where were awakening then a fresh and vigorous 
striving after new formations in state and society, a 
burning thirst for knowledge, an ardent penetration 
into the beauty and wisdom of the newly-discovered 
classical world, a thoughtful, minute investigation of 
the secrets of nature, of the creative powers of life, 
and of the mysterious connections of the universe. 
And yet, according to the doctrine of the Church, this’ 
whole beautiful world, with all the wonders and 
treasures of nature and history, was something god- 
less and worthless for man’s real destiny, and to have 
interest and pleasure in it was dangerous to salvation. 
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Accordingly, the great teacher of the Middle Ages, 
the scholastic, Thomas Aquinas, had taught that 
“Man is so placed between the things of this world 
and spiritual goods, in which eternal blessedness 
consists, that the more he depends upon the one of 
the two the more he is removed from the other, and 
vice versa.” Thus man had only the choice to let go 
of the one or the other—a fearful choice for the 
German mind, which can just as little abstain from 
holding on to the world with the convulsive grasp of 
all its organs as from seeking and inquiring after 
God; which feels as mightily an impulse and a 
courage to venture into the world, to bear earthly 
good fortune and earthly woe, as it can no otherwise 
find peace than on the heart of God. But the way 
thither, even for Christianity, was cut off by the 
frightful abyss which the Church had opened between 
the sinful earthly life and the angry Judge in 
heaven. 

Hence that anxious seeking of the more earnest 
minds of that time for bridges which might lead over 
this abyss, that accumulation of means of salvation 
and of pious exercises which should fill the depths of 
the chasm, that increase of mediators and saints who 
should reach out from the shore of the blessed the 
saving hand to the timid soul. All in vain! Nothing 
that men might do could fill the abyss which separated 
the guilty conscience from the holy Judge, and the 
arm of no human mediator was long enough to reach 
across this chasm. On the contrary, the more they 
heaped up means and mediators, the more God ever 
vanished in the distance—Him for whose grace and 
communion they longed—the more painfully did the 
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pious soul consume itself in fruitless longing for peace, 
in desperate agonising for its salvation. 

Only out of the depths of a heart which had felt 
and overcome this schism in its whole extent could its 
reconciliation come, could come its healing and re- 
covery. Therefore must a Luther go through the 
hard school of the law in a cloister-cell in order to 
learn, amidst the hell-tortures of a self-tormenting 
conscience, that this way does not lead to salvation. 
This knowledge dawned only gradually upon his mind. 
In the study of the sacred Scriptures, of the Church- 
father Augustine, and especially of the medizval 
mysticism, he began to see the reason of the failure of 
his previous striving. He found in the sermons: of 
Tauler and in the so-called “German Theology” the 
profound thought that the ground of our calamity 
does not consist in single transgressions or in sensuous 
feelings, but lies deeper in the self-love of our hearts 
which, at once defiant and afraid, shut themselves 
against the love of God, now in mistrust and now in 
servile fear, now in proud self-righteousness will buy 
His grace by meritorious works, and which with all 
that, only in reality seek themselves, and not God and 
His love. 

Hence it follows as a matter of course that the 
overcoming of the calamity and the fatality is never 
to be expected from any activity whatever that pro- 
ceeds from that sickly root, the selfish sense of a 
heart disunited with God and bargaining eager for 
reward. Only one means can furnish help for this 
radical evil—to abandon self-love and confidently and 
humbly devote the heart to God’s love, in order to 
become immediately certain of blessedness in the 
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feeling of unity with God. These thoughts Luther 
appropriated from mysticism, although he did not 
follow it in all its ways, and united them with the 
Pauline conception of justifying faith. By this means 
the conception, which was and is so often apprehended 
only in the most external way, received for him that 
genuinely Pauline, substantial profoundness which 
adapted it to become a new ethical principle of life. 
Faith is for Luther as little as for Paul a mere ac- 
ceptance of the history of Christ as true, but it is the 
joining of the heart with him so that the two become 
one spiritual person, the reception into his own heart 
of the bright portrait of the Saviour with all the 
saving powers that stream forth from him, just as the 
precious stone is received into the ring; in a word, 
faith, according to Luther, is nothing else than a 
“life in God” in the Holy Spirit of truth and love, of 
freedom and joy; therefore it completely transforms 
man, makes him inwardly good in heart, makes him 
free from works and the commandments, lord over all 
things, but bound anew through love and service to 
the neighbour. Thus in faith, which had been the 
rock that had saved him from the storms of his soul, 
Luther found the basis of a new ethical view of the 
world and of a new order of life for the individual 
and for society. He became the founder not merely of 
the purified Church which bears his name, but also of 
the Protestant civilisation which extends far beyond 
the borders of this Church, and in which we all live. 
and move. Permit me to enlarge a little upon this 
point. 

Above the opposition of lawless freedom and slavish 
legalism, in which the old world of gentile and Jew 
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was implicated, Christian ethics had raised itself in 
principle from the beginning to the unity of law and 
freedom, as Paul says: “I am not under the law, and 
not without law, but I am in the law of Christ; the 
law of the Spirit of life hath made me free from the 
law of sin and death, for love is the fulfilling of the 
law.” But this great new principle of the inward, 
liberating law of the Spirit was very soon put under a 
bushel by the Christian Church, while the latter 
imposed its observances as a new yoke of bondage 
upon the world. In the earlier centuries such a new 
education of the peoples still in their minority, by 
means of the ecclesiastical school of the law, might 
indeed seem quite appropriate and salutary. But 
now the pupil grew away from the ferule of the 
pedagogue, and yet the Church would not let him go 
free. Before all, the German people felt Rome’s 
dominion ever more painfully as a galling yoke. 
Louder and louder arose the complaints and protests 
of the nation which was disdainfully treated, enslaved 
and exploited, but they all broke in pieces against the 
fearful bastille of Romish tyranny. In addition to 
the ecclesiastical hierarchical enslavement of the 
people, there was the division of classes ever becoming 
more marked, the pressure of the feudal dominion 
upon the peasants, which was constantly growing 
more unendurable. There was a fearful fermentation 
in these circles at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, outbreaks were becoming more frequent, and 
in rude revolt men were taking their relief into their 
own hands. On the one hand Roman bondage, and on 
the other, wild, all-desolating revolution—these seemed 
to be the only chances for the future of the nation. 
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Then it was Luther who happily saved the ship of 
“the freedom of a Christian man” amidst the perils 
of Seylla and Charybdis. That a Christian man is a 
free lord over all things, this brave self-consciousness 
of the evangelical faith, which he had won for himself 
in the struggles of the cloister-cell, he now made the 
foundation of a new moral world by means of two 
world-historic deeds: by the burning of the papal 
bull, whereby the old charm of Rome upon the 
German mind was forever broken, and by the con- 
fession at Worms before the emperor and the empire, 
by means of which freedom of conscience was won 
over against earthly rulers. But again, that a 
_ Christian man is a helpful servant in all things and 
to every one—this humble self-consciousness of evan- 
gelical love, which for him was inseparably joined 
with that brave confession of freedom in faith, was 
established by him through two world-historic deeds : 
by the overcoming of the Church-revolution, which 
the fanatics at Wittenberg had instigated while 
Luther was living in the Wartburg, and by the 
energetic rejection of the revolt of the peasants who 
had made Christian freedom a pretext for their 
heathenish abominations. In this way the line of 
demarcation was drawn as sharp against the revolu- 
tion as heretofore the separation from Rome had been 
completed. Both sides belong as close together in 
Luther’s work as the two propositions which he placed 
at the head of his sermon on the “Freedom of a 
Christian Man,” and as in Christianity in general the 
freedom of the conscience and the obligation of love 
belong together. 

The freedom which Luther meant, and which he 
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brought to light as the treasure hidden in the field of 
the gospel, was thus anything but heathenish license 
and arbitrariness. If the Roman Catholics are always 
raising this charge against Luther, it is here as foolish 
and groundless as was the like charge in the mouth 
of the Jews and Jewish Christians against the apostle 
Paul. According to Luther, as according to Paul, 
the law is, indeed, for the true Christian, abolished as 
an external commandment and a compulsion upon the 
conscience, but only so far as at the same time the 
eternal content of the law, the will of God received 
into the heart, has become the object of his rational 
‘insight and sincere love. The new man living in 
God needs no longer the compelling law, because the 
divine has become his own life-element, because that 
which he has recognised as true and good he at the 
same time loves as the highest good, and feels impelled 
in his inmost soul to consecrate himself to it in joyful 
devotion. Luther illustrates this by the apt com- 
parison: as one does not need to command the sun to 
shine, the fire to burn, the tree to grow, to blossom 
and to bear fruit, because these created things do all 
these of themselves and out of their own nature, so it 
is with the true Christian, he does the good wholly of 
himself, out of the impulse of his heart, and cannot 
at all do otherwise, unless he should deny his own 
better nature. Indeed, the moral requirement of the 
law is not merely just as well fulfilled in the state of 
freedom as in the state of bondage, but also much 
better; for only that action succeeds, and is every- 
where really good, which we perform not with re- 
pugnance, but with pleasure and with love, when we 
are engaged in it with all our heart and soul. 
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But in order thus to enter with heart and soul into 
any task, it is necessarily required that we recognise 
it by our own insight as true and good. Therefore, 
inseparable from the spiritualising of the law in the 
heart of man is the free right of the spirit to its own 
rational examination and insight. Luther expressed 
this in the ethical domain with a definiteness and 
clearness which leave nothing to be desired. A few 
examples will suffice to show this: with regard to 
fasting, Luther remarks that the free Christian will 
indeed in certain circumstances put his body under 
discipline by means of fasts and watching as well as 
through labour, but not for the sake of the ordinances 
of the Church or a heavenly reward, but because and 
so far as he recognises in those exercises a rational 
means of bringing his body wholly under the power 
of the spirit. In like manner, according to Luther, 
an evangelical Church will indeed observe festival and 
anniversary days, but not on account of the third 
commandment, which along with the entire Old Testa- 
ment legislation primarily concerned only the Jewish 
people, and has for us Christians no binding power. 
We observe sacred days because we recognise it as 
becoming and rational to appoint and celebrate a 
common day for rest and the observance of religious 


services. 
In like manner the Christian will unremittingly 


practise good works, but not because the Church 
commands them, or because they earn for us a reward 
in heaven. Performed in this sense they would not 
be good and pure, but selfish, and hence displeasing 
to God and rather harmful to the pursuit of blessed- 
ness than promotive of it. Rather the Christian will 
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do them because thankful love to God and the Saviour 
irresistibly impels him to serve his neighbour in love 
with the good that he has received, and so to become 
on his part again just as freely a Christ, a bringer 
of salvation and blessing to others, as Jesus Christ 
had been freely the like to him. Therefore it is said 
at the conclusion of the sermon on the freedom of a 
Christian man: “A Christian man lives not in him- 
self, but in Christ and his neighbour—ain Christ 
through faith, in his neighbour through love. Through 
faith he passes above himself into God; out of God 
he passes beneath himself through love, and yet re- 
mains ever in God and the divine love.” But as love 
is the sole pure source of true well-doing, it is, accord- 
ing to Luther, the sole rule and standard of it. 
Accordingly, Luther rejected the most of the “ good 
works” recommended by the Church, as empty and 
worthless ceremonies, and left standing as morally 
valuable only the activity with which one in some 
way really serves one’s neighbour. But since the 
totality of the regular services which each one has to 
perform for the good of society is included in the work of | 
his calling, so, according to Luther, the true fulfilling 
of the calling is the pre-eminent good work, with which 
the Christian does not indeed earn eternal life, but out 
of the fulness of higher life which he already possesses 
in faith gladly serves others, and thankfully lets his 
gifts become a source of blessing to the world. Not 
often and urgently enough could Luther enforce this 
thought that the true work is in the earthly calling, 
were this ever so simple and lowly, the best work, the 
work truly pleasing to God, the most beautiful mani- 
festation of the Christian disposition, against which 
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all the much-lauded works of ecclesiastical asceticism 
and monkery are altogether worthless. 

What a thoroughly sound thought this was, and 
of what immense significance! By means of it that 
medieval schism between piety and morality was 
overcome, that delusion, according to which this 
earthly life with its labour and care, its joy and 
sorrow, was a worthless, God-forsaken, fleshly, and 
sinful domain, and only the contemplative life for 
heaven could be acceptable to God and worthy of man. 
Now it was recognised that this earthly life is rather 
filled with substantial, divine goods, tasks, and aims, 
and that just in true devotion to these substantial 
ends consists the “rational service of God,” by which 
man honours his Creator, and fulfils his earthly 
destiny. Now it was recognised that this earth-life 
is not a kingdom of the evil one, but rather a theatre 
upon which God’s kingdom is partly already present 
in the divine ordinances of ethical society, and partly 
is evermore to be realised by our deeds and sacrifices 
in the service of the good. Herewith the whole 
medieval view of the world was overcome in principle, 
and abolished, a new ethical world was established, 
in which that which really in the germ constituted 
the essence of Christianity from its beginning was 
regarded with complete and general seriousness—the 
reconciliation of God and the world, the coming of 
the kingdom of heaven upon the earth, and the fact 
that the children of men are the sons of God. 

Here is the point at which Luther essentially 
broke away from medizval mysticism, despite the close 
contact which he otherwise had with it. Mysticism 
had gone back indeed from the externalities of ecclesi- 
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astical ceremonialism to the inwardness of the disposi- 
tion, the heart, the love of God, as to that which was 
essential. But it stuck fast in this secluded inward- 
ness; from the sanctuary of God’s love it found no 
way out into the workshop of the kingdom of God, 
but consumed itself in longing, languishing, and 
dallying with feelings of love and devotion, and did 
not know that the power of God will be mighty in 
our weakness, will show itself energetic in activity 
for God’s honour and the salvation of the world. 
This mysticism, with all its profundity, remained 
implicated in the monastic tendency to unfruitful, 
idle meditation, and had no perceptible influence upon 
the improvement of affairs and men in Church and 
society. 

The manly, heroic nature of Luther was not 
constituted to consume itself in such a soft, idle life 
of the emotions. But it was none the less the deeper 
ethical-religious knowledge which preserved him from 
that one-sidedness; it was the insight that the 
Christian faith is a /7fe in God, and must accordingly 
show itself livingly effective; the insight also that 
the Spirit of God is not so weak as to be obliged to 
flee timidly from the world into the chamber of 
devotion, but rather strong enough to take up the 
contest with the world, to overcome it, to penetrate it 
—that has accordingly everywhere its sanctuary where 
good is to be done, and men of God are to be formed. 
In a word, what separated Luther from the mystics 
was the deeper knowledge of the infinite power of 
God, which embraces everything finite, and the infinite 
destiny of man, which verifies itself in all that is par- 
ticular. If in this his thought was much higher and 
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grander than theirs, he was also again in another 
respect far more discreet and sober than they. The 
mystics liked to talk of the “apotheosis” of man in 
the sense that he should lose himself in the divine, 
that all that is humanly imperfect should disappear, 
and a condition of pure holiness and blessedness be 
established. 

From such excesses, surpassing the limits of human 
nature, Luther was preserved, as well by his sound 
sense for reality as by his profounder understanding 
of the Scriptures. He knew that here below the 
Christian can never quite become only a new man 
and a pure man of the Spirit, but that somewhat of 
the old Adam still sticks to him with its sinful 
impulses of wilfulness and selfishness; that therefore 
the contest against sin and the work of self-improve- 
ment never come to an end; and that in so far man 
ever remains under the discipline of the law, although 
as a new man he is free from the law. Thus Luther, 
without prejudice to his doctrine of the freedom of 
the Christian man, nevertheless knew how to preserve 
the validity of the law as a means of correction, 
namely, for those who are not yet true Christians, 
and for that in the pious which is not yet spiritual, 
but fleshly. Luther thus held himself as far from 
uneyangelical legalism as from fanatical antinomianism. 
For the inmost conscience and the pious feeling he 
maintained the inviolable freedom from the yoke of 
the law; but for the outer life in the world and civil 
society, where the pious and the godless are ever to- 
gether, the law must by all means be maintained as a 
restraining and judging authority. 

In these sound principles Luther laid the founda- 
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tion of a new ethics. But he did not confine himself 
to laying the foundations of principles. He showed 
also the application of the principle to all sides of the 
social life of his people in a multitude of treatises, 
sermons, and letters, as well as in numerous utterances 
which are handed down under the title of Table Talk. 
But precedence before all belongs to the classic writing, 
“To the Christian Nobility of the German Nation on 
the Improvement of its Christian Condition,” which 
in condensed form sketches a grandly-conceived and 
clearly-outlined programme of a general reform of the 
social life of the nation. All patriots had then, indeed, 
recognised that there was much that was rotten in the 
state of Germany; but how to lay the axe at the root 
of the rotten tree of medieval society no one had 
understood as Luther had, because no one so clearly 
knew the real root of the variously manifested social 
needs. He discerned it in the fundamentally wrong 
separation of the ecclesiastical from the secular con- 
dition, a distinction to which he opposed the great 
primitive-Christian but long-forgotten thought of the 
priesthood of all believers in Christ: “Ye are a royal 
priesthood.” 

Luther took this passage very earnestly, and drew 
its consequences in all directions. If all are con- 
secrated to the priesthood by baptism and faith, de. 
belong to God, and have entered into a covenant with 
Him, then they need no longer the mediation of a 
special priestly profession. If in Christ all are called 
to be spiritual kings and free lords over the things of 
the world, then they need to acknowledge no longer 
a pope as king and lord over them, and to allow their 
social order to be determined by papal bulls and 
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decretals; but they recognise in Christ alone their 
head, to whom all members of the Christian body, ‘i.e. 
the Church, are subject. There are, indeed, of this 
one body many different members with their special 
tasks, offices, and activities, with which each member 
is called to serve the whole in his own way. But all 
these offices and services of the organism of Christian 
society, be it Church-or State or family, rest in like 
degree upon divine ordination, have to claim an 
immediate divine right for themselves. No one of 
them may, accordingly, exalt itself arbitrarily above 
the others, or interfere violently in another’s sphere. 
Herewith Luther laid the foundation for a Protestant 
and autonomic society, independent of ecclesiastical 
guardianship and monarchical assumptions. 

In this way in particular was reconquered the good 
divine right of the civil authority, out of which the 
people had so long been tricked by the medizeval- 
hierarchical Church, and for which emperors and kings 
had fought the century-long battle without being 
able to attain anything, so long as the nimbus 
of the priestly class remained unbroken in the con- 
sciousness of the Christian people. Not till Luther 
taught to recognise also in the civil authority a 
“religious order” and a “member of the Christian 
body,” whose work, although quite of a different sort 
from that of the servant of the gospel, rests none the 
less upon divine ordination, and possesses rights of 
pre-eminence—not until then was that ban of the 
clerocracy broken which had lain like an Alp upon 
the medieval state; not until then did the civil 
authority raise itself to the full consciousness of its 
exalted calling, could think of regulating the affairs 
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of the community independently and without concern 
about canonical right, in accordance with laws which 
sprang out of reason, out of a sound judgment of the 
naturally fitting and salutary. 

Now for the first time could the modern State, with 
its outward sovereign independence and its inward 
plenary power, come to a free and sound development. 
All modern States, the Catholic States not excluded, 
had and have this blessing to enjoy, but no one of 
them certainly so much as that of Prussia, which was 
really born of the reformation. If this State would 
not subsist in the freedom to which Christ has called 
us through Luther, but let itself again be subjected to 
the servile yoke of Rome, then it would have to do the 
impossible—deny its own nature and origin. 

But as Luther restored to honour the good right of 
the civil authority over against the oppression of the 
Catholic ecclesiasticism, so did he also, on the other 
hand, establish the limits of its rights. “ Worldly 
government,” he says, “has laws which cannot be 
extended farther than over the body and the goods, 
and what is externally upon the earth. For over the 
soul God can and will let no one rule but itself alone. 
Therefore when worldly power assumes to give laws to 
the soul, then it assails the divine government, and 
misleads and ruins only the soul itself.” His proof of 
this proposition is as simple as it is clear; every power 
should act only there where it can rectify and judge, 
change and modify ; but the thoughts and sentiments 
of the soul can be evident only to God, therefore it is 
in vain and impossible to command and compel any 
one with violence to believe thus or so. “As little as 
a man can exclude me from heaven, so little can he 
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drive me to a belief. For faith is free, and no one 
can compel another to believe; yes, it is a divine work 
in the spirit, which is by no means to be shaped or 
compelled by external power. For no one can ward 
off heresy with power; one must have a different 
handle from that; God’s word should here contend, 
and if that does not prove effectual, the task will 
remain unaccomplished by worldly power, though it 
should fill the earth with blood.” 

We see that Luther expressed with the utmost 
clearness and quite definitely the principle of toleration 
by the State in matters of religion and conscience. 
But it was doubtless with him still an ideal and a 
programme for the future to which he did not remain 
wholly faithful in individual cases of practice. He 
was still too much imbued with the medieval idea 
that unity of faith must prevail in a country, and that 
the civil authority must accord its protection to the 
correct belief against heresy and unbelief, to give an 
earnest and unqualified support to the principle of 
toleration, and accordingly to maintain it when the 
State was attached to the Protestant doctrine. But if 
he held it to be a right and also a duty of evangelical 
princes and magistrates to support the reformation 
with civil compulsion in this domain, and not to tolerate 
adherents of the old or indeed of an heretical belief 
(e.g. anabaptists or antitrinitarians), yet he favoured 
only their expulsion from the country, but not their 
criminal prosecution. If this attitude was no doubt 
in contradiction with the pure principle of toleration, 
yet there lay at the basis of it only the interest in the 
maintenance of the public peace and the unity of civil 
life, but not the opinion that heresy in itself was a 
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penal offence. From this unevangelical error, which 
pertained to the Catholic and also, alas, to the 
Calvinistic theocracy, the great soul of Luther ever 
remained free, and it is certainly not the least leaf in 
his crown of honour that no drop of blood adheres to 
his pure hands, that he made no one a martyr. 

Rather than a mania for persecution one could 
perhaps charge against Luther that he too one-sidedly 
promoted a passive endurance of persecution, and only 
hesitatingly, and for a long time even in extreme 
distress not at all, conceded to the Protestant orders 
the right of legitimate defence against measures in 
suppression of their faith. It cannot be denied that 
this defect in political sense and worldly wisdom was 
very unfavourable to the external consolidation of 
Protestantism. But does it not deserve our highest 
respect and sympathy, that high patriotic idealism, to 
which the crown of the empire, even on the head of the 
Spanish Charles, seemed so sacred that any revolt 
against it, were it even for the sake of the gospel, 
was repulsive? To maintain the unity of the nation 
which he saw embodied in the emperor, at any price, 
except alone the denial of his faith—that was the 
leading point of view in Luther’s political conduct. 
Was it his fault that this genuine German fidelity 
was rewarded with foreign perfidy, because at that 
time, to our misfortune, a stranger sat upon the throne 
of the empire who had no understanding for the 
strongest heart-beat of the German nation ? 

It was certainly not Luther who tore our nation in 
pieces, and made it powerless for centuries. It was 
the black hordes from the other side of the mountains 
who inflicted upon the noble Lady Germania the cruel 
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deep wounds from which she has bled for centuries, 
and from which she has only in our days recovered. 
Luther’s political ideal was the free national empire, 
independent of Rome’s spiritual and temporal tyranny, 
strong through the unity of princes and orders, a 
protection and shield to the honour and freedom of 
the German nation, outwardly against foreigners, and 
to her inner peaceful order and self-government 
according to rational laws—in short, his ideal was 
that which our time has finally seen realised after long 
centuries of severe suffering and struggle. Luther was 
accordingly, in fact, the prophet and pioneer of the 
Protestant-German empire, which, like the German 
oak, has struck its immovable roots into the deep 
ground of the German nature. 

Another good, which lies no less near the German 
heart than the fatherland, was reconquered by Luther 
for his people—the dignity and beauty of the family 
life. I say he reconquered it, for the medizval Church 
had depreciated and debased this natural-ethical good. 
Here also, as everywhere, it had made this that was 
natural to be sinful, and then by means of the 
sacrament had stamped it with a supernatural con- 
secration—a consecration, however, which was quite 
unfitting in view of the assumed sinfulness of the 
natural basis of the relation. Therefore the marriage 
state was always tainted in the eyes of the Church, 
despite its sacramental character. It passed, indeed, 
as a thing permitted, but as not really acceptable to 
God. Pleasing to God was only the celibate con- 
dition of priests and monks. From this unnatural- 
ness, whose dreamed-of heavenly height lies close to 
the infernal depths, Luther led us back to healthy 
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nature. In the natural impulse of the heart, which 
draws man and woman together, he recognised the 
holy will of God, who in the creation established the ° 
eternal ordinance, according to which it is not good for 
man to be alone. But for just this reason the basis 
of marriage, the bridal love, is not a mere natural 
impulse of a sensuous, impure sort, but a holy flame, 
which bursts the rind of self-seeking, and discloses its 
divine origin in the full devotion of the one to the 
other unto death, in the mutual bearing of each other’s 
burdens and promotion of each other’s welfare, and in 
the common bearing of the cross. 

And as marriage is of God’s ordaining, so it is, 
according to Luther, a precious means to God’s highest 
ends, a salutary school for education in faith, patience, 
and humility, a field for the practice of obedience in 
the fulfilment of daily duties, “whose work indeed 
seems small and without honour, but yet is performed 
to the honour of God, and is therefore to be held as a 
great and right service of Him.” When now Luther 
compares this devout life in the marriage relation with 
its fulness of gifts and tasks, powers and virtues, with 
the empty show and formalism of life in the cloister, 
there results for him the quite correct conclusion that 
“the marriage state should a hundredfold rather be 
called spiritual than that of the cloister.” 

Thus Luther established the conception of marriage, 
which is as salutary as it is ideal-ethical, which is as 
far removed from natural grossness as from sentimental 
dalhance and romantic artificiality. He consecrated 
the German house as a sanctuary in whose noble 
morals the dignity of duty is united with the charm 
of love, the earnestness of toil with cheerful enjoyment, 
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to make a picture of complete and beautiful human- 
ness. And how much distress and misery did Luther 
banish from the world by the abrogation of the binding 
cloister-vow, by the abolition of the enforced celibacy 
of the priests! What a rich source of blessing 
for Church and congregation, State and society, did he 
institute in the Protestant parsonage! And how did 
he so purely and beautifully represent its type in his 
own domestic life that all the scorn and blasphemy 
of malicious opponents cannot detract in the least 
from the charm which the sight of the Luther-house 
always exerts upon us ! 

The details of Luther’s domestic life I may here 
assume to be known. But I should lke for a moment 
to draw attention to a single point. When we con- 
template the cheerful sociability which prevailed at 
Luther’s table-round, where, according to the ancient 
German custom, the cup was heartily honoured, but 
the feast was seasoned with noble music and intelli- 
gent, sparkling conversation, how agreeably are we 
affected in this little trait by the beautiful connection 
of nature and mind in contrast with the medieval 
separation and hence distortion of both, whereby on 
the one hand the natural was debased to a dissolute, 
beastly, coarse delirium of the senses, and on the 
other hand the mind gloried in angelic scorn of nature, 
in monkish asceticism, and mortification of the body. 
The superhuman merit of this forced holiness was 
then thought to cover the nakedness of that less than 
human baseness, and atone for the sins of sensual 
excess. But what everywhere vitiates the calculation 
in this strange example in arithmetic is just the true 
man himself in his unity of nature andmind. | In the 
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place of this twofold unnaturalness Luther puts the 
one sound and true humanness, which accords their 
rights to the sensuous needs and enjoyments, but in 
such a way that it at the same time makes the sensuous 
the basis of the spiritual, the means of enlivening it 
and giving it expression, and which does not put the 
mind in a hostile attitude toward nature, but lets it 
penetrate, ennoble, and spiritualise the latter. 

May we not perhaps find in this a trait of the 
Grecian mind? Yes, and yet again, no! The fine 
humanness of the Grecian world had not yet overcome 
the discord, the conflict of nature and mind, because 
it did not yet earnestly discern them, because it was 
only just entering upon them, just as the mnocence of 
the child escapes the conflicts of life. In Luther, on 
the contrary, the fierce conflict which had filled the 
medieval world had been fought out, the mind had 
become certain of its free dominion over nature, and 
reached to the conquered the hand of reconciliation in 
the beautiful bond of harmonious humanness. As 
much higher, accordingly, as the self-conscious, estab- 
lished morality of the man stands than the naive 
innocence of the child, so much higher stands the 
Protestant mind, which in Luther had struggled up 
to unity out of the discord of the Middle Ages, above 
the ancient Grecian mind in depth and richness, in 
purity and power. 

But in truth where there has been a conflict 
wounds cannot be wanting, and the wounds of even 
the victorious warrior do not cicatrise so easily. 
Luther always bore the marks of the wounds of his 
gigantic struggle. The medieval faith had from his 
youth up been so much a part of his soul that he 
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could not but feel the rupture with it as a painful 
hurt in his inmost being. Hence the profoundly tragic 
melancholy which so often oppressed his soul, those 
doubts and temptations which even in later years 
frequently rushed in upon him with such power, that 
he could defend himself against them only by summon- 
ing all his heroic strength. It was quite natural that 
these gloomy moods clothed themselves for him in the 
traditional representation of demonic beings and opera- 
tions with the depicting of which the medieval fantasy 
had been so busily occupied. 

That would be a very inaccurate representation of 
Luther’s view of the world which should take no 
account of the fact that the frightful form of the 
world-ruler of the Middle Ages, the devil, cast its 
shadow upon his religious domain. Even if the cast 
of the inkstand at the Wartburg be mythical, it is in 
any case certain that everywhere in the world of 
nature and of man, Luther scented the proximity of 
evil spirits, that he referred such natural evils as dis- 
tresses caused by fire and water, storms, pestilence, and 
deformity to their instigation, and held that human 
sins and errors, and especially the doubts which assail 
faith, were suggestions of Satan. It hence appears 
that Luther’s picture of the world was darkened by 
the medieval dead-colouring; but it is only so much 
the more remarkable how in his practical relation to 
those apparitions the cheerful and vigorous character 
of his piety showed itself. 

For while medieval piety shrank with trembling 
timidity from the dark powers of the underworld, and 
sought to chase them away by means of amulets, 
crosses, holy water, and other similar magical devices, 
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Luther, on the other hand, could “ sit under the shadow 
of faith and the Lord’s Prayer, and laugh at the devil 
and his scales,” 
the Spirit Luther defies the evil enemy, and even plays 
with him in the comfortable mood of a sense of superior 
power. If the devil often pressed him too hard with 
the whispering of doubts in the lonely stillness of the 
night, it might happen that Luther routed him with 
the well-known, popular energy of Goetz von Berlich- 
ingen, which was not noted for its refinement. But 
in particular music served him as an effective means 
of frightening away the gloomy, sour spirit who, 
according to Luther’s opinion, hates nothing more than 
noble human joy. Thus the shadow which the ancient 
fear of the devil cast upon Luther’s picture of the 
world serves in fact only as a dark foil, by means of 
which the portrait of a personality glad and free in 
God, of a genuinely Protestant character, appears in a 
more brilliant hight. 

Sitting under the canopy of faith, our Reformer 
gained a quite different relation to nature from that 
which was customary in the Middle Ages. His 
doctrine of nature was not indeed enlightened, but 
stuck in the scholastic and popular juvenile ideas. 
Yet his feeling of nature was of a fineness, fervour, 
and sensibility such as belong to genuinely poetic 
natures. While, according to the monkish view of the 
world, nature was the troubled domain of demons, 
Luther saw in it everywhere the marvellous works of 
God, even felt in it God’s very presence. “God,” said 
he, “is in the smallest creature, in a leaf or a blade of 
grass.” In all the life of nature he saw “the mask of 
God,” that is, His phenomenal form, the husk of His 
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effective omnipresence. To his loving eye, nature was 
not shut up or silent. To him was disclosed the 
deeper sense, the significance of its sign-language ; in 
the least and most common things he saw the symbol 
and the parable of man’s life, and of the eternal truths 
which move and guide it. In this reflective con- 
templation and sympathetic vivification of nature no 
one stands nearer to Luther than Goethe. 

That the friend of nature was also a friend of art 
is a matter of course. Music and poetry, those two 
spiritual arts which speak most immediately to the 
soul, lay near to Luther’s heart. Musie was to him 
not merely a pleasant pastime, it was to him, next to 
theology, the most precious gift of God. He knew 
how, as no one before him, to employ music in the 
service of the Highest, of religious ideas. Therefore 
what has been said is true: “The German people owe 
it to their Luther, to whom these men really belong, 
that there has been a Bach or a Handel.” And what 
inestimable gifts has the poet Luther given to his 
people in the German hymn, of which he was the 
creator! For whatever of the sort existed before him 
is not worthy of mention. His opponents themselves 
were compelled to recognise the immense influence of 
Luther’s hymns upon his contemporaries. A Jesuit 
says: “ Luther’s hymns have slain more souls than all 
books and sermons.” And let us not forget that this 
German sacred poetry, which proceeded from Luther 
and was further matured in his Church, has been, for 
nearly two centuries the living soul and the real 
marrow of German poetry, which apart from him fell 
into grossness or artificiality and imitation of what was 
foreign, while alone in the hymn the truly German 
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heart at that time beat with warmth and power. 
From the other arts Luther stood indeed more remote, 
yet he knew how to appreciate them as well. Even 
to the theatre he would have its rights accorded, in 
however elementary a stage of development it then 
was, because he thought it to be a useful mirror by 
means of which to acquire a knowledge of the world 
and of men. 

The school, finally, the place of culture for the 
young and of nurture for science, what a mighty im- 
pulse in every respect does it owe to Luther! Before 
him there were indeed Latin schools, in which the 
pupils were flogged much, but taught little. But 
Luther called into existence the real public school for 
all ages and both sexes. Already in the address to 
the Christian nobility and later in a missive to the 
councillors of all the cities of Germany he appealed to 
them to establish and maintain everywhere Christian 
schools, in which every child, boy and girl, should hear 
and learn to read the Gospel. He recognised the 
obligation of all the people to maintain the school as 
the natural complement of the general duty of the 
public defence. “If the civil authority,” he says, “can 
compel the subjects to carry the spear and the gun in 
war, how much more can and ought it to compel 
parents to keep their children in school, because here 
a worse war is to be waged against the devil, who 
goes about to make the country poor in good people.” 

In a letter to his Elector, Luther designates the 
young people as the most beautiful paradise and the 
noblest treasure that God commits to a prince, with 
the injunction that he be their guardian and benefactor. 
Yet not only the public school, but also the schools 
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for the higher education, received Luther’s attention ; 
and he made propositions for reform in them which 
testify to his deep insight, which far surpass his age, 
and which were later partly carried out—when he 
demands, for example, that the young people regularly 
prepared should come to the university, and that only 
the well-skilled, the truly capable should be admitted. 
How highly Luther appreciated the worldly sciences, 
how aptly he judged of the value and function of the 
humanistic studies, for example, and also of history, 
I will forbear to mention, in order to glance at his 
significance for Protestant science in general. 

The assertion that also the science of German 
Protestantism has to recognise in Luther its father, 
might appear exaggerated, in so far as Luther himself 
was not especially occupied with other sciences than 
theology. Yet all right will not be denied the 
assertion, when it is considered that German science 
owes to Luther nothing less than body and _ soul. 
For the body of science is language, and the soul 
is the conscientious sense for truth, and the impulse 
to free investigation. These two it has from Luther, 
and only from him. He created for the German 
people the unified language which for centuries has 
been the single bond of the politically rent and 
divided tribes. And what a language! What a 
fulness of forms, what a flexibility of structure, what 
a power of expression did it win under his master 
hand! lLessing’s clearness, Schiller’s power, and 
Goethe’s euphony are combined in Luther’s speech. 
Therefore it is, and remains, the model for all who 
speak and write German, a model which incites and 
guides without binding and repressing, for Luther's 
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language is far too peculiar and original to be able 
to lead to slavish imitation. 

But the “freedom-breathing nature” of Luther’s 
language, as Jacob Grimm pertinently expresses it, 
stands in the closest connection with the freedom- 
breathing nature of his thought, with that spirit of 
free examination and inquiry which from Luther has 
become the inheritance of Protestantism and the 
living soul of modern science. When Luther in the 
declarations at the Leipzig disputations spoke the 
mighty word, “I believe that I am a Christian 
theologian, and that I live in the realm of truth; 
therefore will I be free, and will give myself into 
the hands of no authority, be it that of a council or 
the emperor or the universities or the pope, in order 
that I may confess with confidence all that I discern 
to be the truth,’ there was broken the ban of 
authority which had lain upon the thought of the 
Middle Ages, then struck the birth-hour of the new 
time and the free science, whose principle is just this 
free examination and independent thought, which 
suffers itself to be bound by no tradition, authority, 
or prejudice, but which devotes itself to the truth 
clearly discerned, and is contented only with a self- 
won conviction. 

And now when the long-obstructed stream of free 
thought was once liberated, it poured itself with the 
irresistible rage of the rushing mountain-torrent, dug 
its bed ever deeper, made its banks ever wider, and 
received into itself as tributaries all the related 
currents of the time. Thus it becomes the mighty and 
splendid stream of modern science; the lesser and 
timid minds attempted, indeed, to stop the natural 
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course of this stream, to dam it, to turn it aside by 
erecting new ramparts and dykes of- ecclesiastical 
regulations, while appealing to the letter of single 
propositions of Luther’s. But here also it proved 
true that the spirit is mightier than the letter. For 
it was Luther’s spirit which arose victorious in 
Lessing in order to free us from the intolerable yoke 
of the letter. In Luther’s spirit and in the footsteps 
of his criticism of dogma,a Kant proceeded to the 
criticism of the reason, sought with the torch of self- 
knowledge to illuminate the dark depths of our 
breasts, and found in the law of conscience the resting- 
pole in the flight of phenomena. Again, when a 
Schiller sought to mitigate the harsh severity of the 
Kantian law by the cheerful grace of the “beautiful 
soul,’ in which the discord of nature and mind is 
reconciled with the free and noble humanity, what 
is this but Luther’s central thought of the freedom 
of a Christian man, who does the good of himself 
without the compulsion of the law, impelled by holy 
love’s own compulsion? Or when a Schleiermacher 
has led us back from all outer forms of religion in 
cultus or in dogma to its mysterious source in the 
depths of the heart, where the soul feels itself touched 
by the infinite Spirit, and in dependence upon it 
exalted above the limits of the senses, what is this 
but Luther’s cardinal doctrine of faith as alone the 
saving principle, which, indeed, is the life of the 
soul in God ? 

Such is certainly the case: our greatest minds, 
the interpreters of our Protestant German thought 
and feeling, all stand upon Luther’s shoulders, they 
are all nourished by their heritage from him, they are 
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all ruled by his mighty spirit, and the more fully 
so the less they are bound by his letter. That 
Luther was the founder of the Protestant civilisation 
in which we all live and move, in which we should 
and will ever farther advance, and to which we 
hope, as already formerly, so still in the future, to 
draw our Catholic brethren—this it is that I have 
sought to show, and which I would like in conclusion 
to confirm by the weighty testimony of a judge as 
competent as he was unbiassed. It is no less a man 
than Goethe who has beautifully said: 

“We do not at all know what we owe to Luther 
and the Reformation. We have been freed from the 
chains of mental limitation, we have, in consequence 
of our growing culture, become capable of returning 
to the source and apprehending Christianity in its 
purity. We have again the courage to stand with 
firm feet upon God’s earth, and to feel conscious of 
our God-endowed human nature. Let mental culture 
continue to advance, the natural sciences grow in 
ever-greater breadth and depth, and the human mind 
be broadened as it may, it will never surpass the 
grandeur and ethical culture of Christianity as it 
shines forth in the Gospels. But the more we 
Protestants advance in noble development, the faster 
will the Catholics follow. As soon as they feel them- 
selves affected by the ever-widening enlightenment of 
the times, they must follow, whatever they may 
pretend, and the result will be that finally all will be 
one. But the deplorable Protestant sectarianism 
will cease, and with it hate and hostility between 
father and son, brother and sister. For as soon as 
one has comprehended and experienced in life the 
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doctrine and love of Christ as it is, one feels oneself 
great and free as a man, and places no especial value 
upon a mere so-and-so in externalities of cultus. We 
shall also all of us gradually come evermore out of 
a Christianity of the word into a Christianity of 
disposition and deed.” 

On the way to this goal may the heroic form of 
Luther be to us an illuminating and strengthening 
example, as in these festal days it is lifted up with 
new, imperishable splendour in millions of thoughtful 
hearts. May God grant it! 


IV 
THE ESSENCE OF CHRISTIANITY ! 


THERE was a time when the essence of Christianity 
was believed to consist in a number of fixed dogmatic 
opinions and ecclesiastical customs, and when the 
only point to be discussed was the question, Which 
one of the various Churches or sects possesses the 
true dogmas and rites constituting the essence of 
Christianity? To-day we have left this point behind, 
for we know that dogmas and rites appertain merely 
to the phenomena of a religion, but do not constitute 
its real and original essence. On the contrary, this 
consists in the specific way and manner in which 
man experiences his relation to God and the world, 
in feelings which become established as a permanent 
emotional tendency, and are held in common by 
many people. Of course this does not render the 
difficulty any less. The history of Christianity 
exhibits the greatest possible variety in regard to 
the kinds of emotion which—some of them side by 
side, others 1n suecession—controlled certain classes 
and entire centuries. Which one of these various 
kinds of emotion is to be considered the peculiarly 
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Christian kind? Is it that of the earliest Christians, 
who, in expectation of the speedy arrival of Christ, 
despised and shunned the world, and endured its 
persecutions in silent sufferance? or is it that of the 
Catholic crusaders, who, sword in hand, tried to con- 
quer the world for the Church, the proudest of all 
secular powers? Is it that of the monk who, with- 
drawn from the world, in his cloister-cell mortifies 
himself, and in ecstatic fantasies attempts to raise 
himself to heaven? or is it that of the Protestant 
who finds in the moral order of the world the pre- 
sence of the heavenly kingdom, and is convinced that 
he serves his God in the fulfilment of his various 
ethical duties? It is evident that the diversity of 
emotional forms in the phenomena of Christianity is 
hardly less than that of dogmatic and ritualistic 
forms. This fact is not surprising, since the dogmas 
and rites are merely the temporary deposit and ex- 
pression of the prevailing kinds of emotion. ! 

The difficulty in correctly perceiving the peculiar 
essence of such a great historical phenomenon as 
Christianity is due to the fact that this essence does 
not manifest itself immediately or in its completeness 
and purity in any one single form of its historical 
development. It is the ideal principle which lies at 
the bottom of the whole development, the spiritual 
power of life which it brings forth, the commanding 
law which is inherent in its historical progress and 
guides it, the ideal, final aim which from the begin- 
ning is striven for, and is gradually approached by 
the historical life of Christianity without ever being 
attained in definite perfection. As everywhere the 
law of a development can only be deduced from its 
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whole progress, the perception of the essence of 
Christianity ought really to be obtained from a 
survey of its whole history. But a shorter proceed- 
ing is also possible. For it is clear at the outset 
that the peculiar principle of the Christian religion 
can be perceived most definitely in its biblical be- 
ginnings when, as a new religion, it confronted 
Judaism and paganism, and in its struggle with 
both became conscious of its new essence with in- 
creasing clearness. 

In particular, the religious personality of Jesus 
from which the new religion arose is the most 
important source for the perception of its essence. 
3ut it must not be supposed that the essence of 
Christianity consists simply of all that is reported in 
the Gospels of Jesus’ life and teaching. Even apart 
from the consideration that we find in the Gospels 
many accounts the historical certainty of which is 
subject to doubt and criticism, the fact must not be 
overlooked that the peculiarly new principle did not 
by any means manifest itself with equal pureness and 
power in all the features of the life and teaching of 
Jesus. Like every reforming genius, Jesus was, from 
one point of view, far above his time and surround- 
ings, as the bearer of an original, world-renewing 
power. From another point of view, however, he 
was also a child of his time and his people, who had 
grown up in its traditions and was partially restrained 
by its limits. Jesus himself did not make his appear- 
ance with a conscious intention of founding a new 
religion; so the community of his disciples was, at 
the outset, far from realising the essential difference 
or opposition between Judaism and itself. 
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This conviction was formed gradually and not 
without many a struggle, when Paul brought Christi- 
anity to the gentiles and freed it from the fetters of 
the Jewish law. Then only did the new religious 
principle, which had been implicit in the consciousness 
and life of Jesus, become disclosed as a new reality. 
Then for the first time, with Paul and on gentile- 
Christian ground, did Christianity become conscious 
of its peculiar essence in opposition to Judaism and 
paganism. But here, too, the essence and the reality 
were far from being purely and simply identical. The 
theological form in which Paul and his followers gave a 
definite consciousness to the new essence of Christianity, 
was itself, again, a garb taken from the ideas of the 
time which served both as a clothing and as a protection 
for the pure, ethico-religious nucleus of Christianity. 

The essence of Christianity is therefore as little 
identical with the teaching of Paulas with the Gospels ; 
it cannot be gathered immediately from the writings 
of the New Testament or from any other witnesses of 
the Church. Nevertheless the former are certainly the 
pre-eminent sources from which mediately, through 
scientific investigation and comparison of particular 
points, the common essence can be ascertained, which, 
as the new nucleus—full of great promise for the 
future—was hidden among the various temporary 
forms and coverings. Since, moreover, the creative 
life-principle of a phenomenon contains at the same 
time the critical norm and the regenerative power in 
case of its degeneration and deterioration, the essence 
of Christianity as ascertained from the New ‘Testament 
will also prove itself to be the motive power of the 
Reformation in the sixteenth century. 
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From what has been said it follows that we shall 
have to consider as the essence of Christianity what- 
ever—after deduction of temporary and transitory 
coverings—stands forth as the real permanent nucleus 
of the religion and morality of the New Testament 
and the Reformation. 

That the characteristic feature of the religious 
personality of Jesus was his consciousness of sonship 
of God may be considered universally admitted. But 
all depends on what we understand by this conscious- 
ness of Jesus: whether a universal-human religious 
relation—which first in him became completely real, 
but can and should also be realised in all of us, by 
him and through him—or an exclusive, peculiar, and 
unique relation of an eternal-metaphysical and temporal- 
physical descent from God, in the dogmatic sense of 
the doctrine of the Trinity and the Christ. In the 
latter case the divine sonship of Jesus might be an 
object of our cognition, but it could not become a 
subject of our own religious experience or repeat itself 
in our feeling of our own relation to God. Indeed the 
conviction that at one time there had appeared in 
Jesus Christ such an exceptional son of God might 
be taken as the historical presupposition of the origin 
of the Christian religion, but it could not be considered 
as its universal essence, so far as the latter consists in 
a kind of consciousness of God common to all. But 
it is evident that Jesus, according to the first three 
Gospels (which are alone considered in this connection), 
called God his Father in no other sense than the one 
in which he taught us to pray: “Our Father in 
heaven,’ and in which he said of the merciful and 
the peacemakers that they shall be called the children 
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of the Father in heaven who makes His sun to shine 
on the evil and on the good. 

In exactly the same sense Paul says, “ Ye are all 
the children of God by faith in Christ Jesus” (Gal. 
ili, 26), and he therefore calls Christ the “ first-born 
among many brethren” (Rom. viii. 29). Hence it is 
evident that we must consider the divine sonship 
which formed the fundamental character of the re- 
ligious self-consciousness of Jesus, not as a unique, 
metaphysical relation between him and God, but as 
the first actual and typical realisation of that religious 
relation in general in which a// men should stand to 
God because of their divine origin and destination, and 
which becomes a real experience in all who believe in 
Christ—that is, make their own his filial spirit. We 
may therefore consider the consciousness of divine son- 
ship—this salient new feature in the personality of 
Jesus—at the same time the characteristic essence of 
the Christian religion, its distinguishing mark from 
all that is pre-Christian and extra-Christian, and the 
nucleus of all specifically Christian utterances concern- 
ing God, man, and the world. Before we analyse the 
threefold objective relation which is comprised in this 
consciousness, let us first consider what subjective 
emotions correspond to it. 

“Ye have not received the spirit of bondage again 
to fear; but ye have received the Spirit of adoption, 
whereby we ery, Abba, Father” (Rom. viii. 15). In 
these words the apostle Paul indicates in the plainest 
manner the distinctive feature of Christian as con- 
trasted with the Jewish-gentile piety. The funda- 
mental feeling of the heathen was fear of their gods 
and demons; they felt that they were exposed without 
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defence to the superior power of their divinities, while 
they were at the same time unable to cherish any firm 
faith in their good-will; they feared the incompre- 
hensible whims, jealous envy, and malicious joy of their 
various gods and spirits, and, above all, the blind power 
of fate reigning over gods and men, a power whose 
aimless and heartless rule could inspire them with 
naught but terror. The Jew also was afraid of his 
God, just as the slave is afraid of his master whose will 
is to him a dire necessity, or as the criminal fears the 
judge whose very righteousness is a decree of punish- 
ment to him. With the Christian, however, the place 
of this slavish spirit is taken by the childhke spirit of 
confiding love which drives away fear. But the feeling 
of dependence does not cease or weaken for this reason. 

On the contrary, the Christian feels himself, in his 
natural condition, not only entirely dependent on the 
all-ruling divine Omnipotence, he also feels himself in 
a moral sense absolutely bound to the holy will of God 
whose demands extend not merely to man’s outward 
conduct, but also to his inner self, to the inmost 
recesses of his heart. Not simply the killing, but 
even the hatred of our neighbour; not only adultery, 
but even desire for another’s wife, is sin before God. 
For God requires not merely such and such actions, 
He demands the devotion of the whole man, of his 
undivided pure heart to His holy will and to the 
highest purposes of His kingdom. “Thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God with all thy heart and with all thy 
soul and with all thy strength, and thy neighbour as 
thyself” Herein are comprised, according to the teach- 
ing of Jesus, the whole law and all that the divine 
will exacts of man. 
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The full force of this deeper meaning of the re- 
quirements of the law involves at the same time the 
abrogation of all external exactions of the law. When 
man devotes his whole heart to God and His perfect 
good purpose, then the barrier falls that separates the 
divine will from the human. No longer with reluc- 
tance does man feel himself subject to coercion by a 
foreign, superior, and despotic will, which his own 
wilfulness ever defies and desires to resist, because 
subjection to foreign compulsion is annihilation of one’s 
own will. On the contrary, by entire self-devotion to 
God’s perfect will man finds his own true will fulfilled, 
his better self satisfied, his inmost being and life freed 
from the painful discord between desire and obligation ; 
he finds the salvation of his soul. “ Whoever would 
preserve his soul (in wilful selfishness), he shall lose it ; 
but whoever loses it for the sake of the kingdom of 
God (by surrendering his own will to God’s will), he 
shall preserve it for eternal life.’ He will find in 
unity with God his own true self, the fulfilment of 
his life. But if man finds his true life and salvation 
in devotion to God, then the most complete dependence 
becomes at the same time complete freedom, since 
freedom is, after all, nothing else but self-realisation. 

The free dependence, however, that finds its own 
self preserved and fulfilled in its submission to the 
other self is love which “does not seek its own, but 
another’s,” and finds in this voluntary devotion its self- 
satisfaction, its highest good. Thus, in place of the 
unfree dependence of the servitude of the law, appears 
the free dependence of childlike love that sacrifices its 
own will to God in order to find in God’s will its true 
self, its life’s element, its salvation. “I can do nothing 
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of myself; I seek not mine own will, but the will of the 
Father.” “My meat is to do the will of him that sent 
me, and to finish his work.” “He that dwelleth in love 
dwelleth in God, and God in him” (John v. 30; iv. 34; 
1 John iv. 16). 

Love, therefore, is the fundamental mood of the 
pious feeling in Christianity, and, more accurately 
speaking, childlike love, since man feels himself then 
to be altogether the recipient. “What hast thou 
that thou didst not receive?” (1 Cor. iv. 7). This 
sentiment of thankful humility is seen through all the 
Epistles of the apostle Paul, and it forms the real key- 
note of his doctrine of salvation. His pious gratitude 
is not at all confined to goods and gifts of this world, 
it refers particularly to the highest spiritual goods, 
the consciousness of redemption and reconciliation, the 
possession of the Holy Spirit as a pledge of divine love 
and eternal life. The Christian knows that he does 
not possess these spiritual goods of himself, has not 
obtained and deserved them through his own will and 
action, but that they are gifts of undeserved divine 
love and mercy, effects of the divine spirit which works 
within us the will and the deed, and through which 
the love of God is shed abroad in our hearts. 

This divine Spirit discloses tous the depths of 
Deity and consecrates us as pure temples to God. 
This is the natural consequence when once love has 
been perceived as the essential religious relation. Is 
love an arbitrary action that can be done at the word 
of command, or does it proceed from motives of self- 
will, from fear of punishment, or from hope of a 
requiting reward? Is it not rather an involuntary 
feeling, the origin of which is beyond the limits of 
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the Ego, reaching deep into the mysterious basis and 
connecting bond of spirits? As this holds true of all 
love among men, how much more forcibly does it apply 
to the love that binds men and God together in a 
unity of life and will! How could man by his own 
efforts in view of the narrowness of his isolated in- 
dividuality and his limited self-will be capable of such 
love, if this barrier were not abolished by that higher 
spiritual power to which he surrenders himself in love ? 
“Tf any man love God, the same is known of him” 
(1 Cor. vui. 3). “ Herein is love, not that we loved 
God, but that He loved us” (1 John iv. 10). It is 
the work of God who is above all and in all that the 
barrier of selfhood is broken down within us and our 
heart is ennobled and impelled to devote itself to 
Him. 

What in one sense is man’s own free obedient 
action, the sacrifice of his will to God, is—viewed 
from another point—at the same time the work of 
God in man, the gift of His mercy, the drawing and 
impulse of His holy spirit. “I am crucified with 
Christ ; nevertheless I live; yet not I, but Christ 
liveth in me” (Gal. ii. 20); so says the apostle. It 
is Christ the Lord who is the Spirit, the spiritual man 
from heaven, or the divine and eternal in man, who 
breaks through the barriers of the natural individu- 
ality with its sensual and selfish tendencies, and 
becomes the prevailing principle in the Ego, trans- 
forming the latter into a “new creation” (xaw7 
KTLOUS). 

Thus man, the child of earth, becomes the citizen 
of the heavenly kingdom, the unfree slave becomes a 
free child of God; he who was lost in the lust of the 
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world is brought back to the paternal heart by the 
Father’s love; through God, man, who is descended 
from Him, but became estranged from Him, is recon- 
ciled with God; he becomes a man of God, a spiritual 
man, an heir of eternal life. 

Here we stand before the deepest mystery of 
Christian piety, the proper and real miracle which 
the understanding with its discerning conceptions 
cannot penetrate or measure, and which is nevertheless 
as true a reality of experience as any condition of life 
in which we become directly aware of the reciprocal 
relation of the particular forces and the governing 
whole, of freedom and dependence, of self-existence 
and life in others. 

We have thus attempted to describe the essence of 
Christianity in its centre of unity as the fundamental 
sentiment of the pious soul. We now turn to an 
exposition of the cardinal declarations in regard to 
God, Man, and the World which are involved in that 
nucleus and in which are found the elements: of the 
Christian precepts or “dogmas.” The latter do not 
really concern us here; we have to do with the 
original religious nucleus which is essential to 
Christian consciousness as such, and which in dogmas 
found manifold and diverse ecclesiastic-scholastic forms 
and disguises. 

When the Christian feels himself in the relation of 
a child to God, he perceives God as Father or holy 
love. Herein lies the essential difference of the 
Christian conception of God from the Jewish and 
gentile. The heathen gods are personified powers of 
nature and potentiated, esthetically idealised men, 
who are superior in power to mortals but do not rise 
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above them in spirituality and morality. It is true 
that we find in the higher pagan religions various 
tendencies to an ethical idealisation of the gods, but 
they nowhere arrive at a consistent completeness, nor 
can they on the basis of natural religion, where the 
difference of the spirit—the holy will of the absolute 
good—from nature is not yet perceived. A _ partial 
equivalent is certainly given by the esthetic idealisa- 
tion of the gods of nature in the Greek religion. 

In the Greek gods crude nature has been overcome ; 
in them is imprinted the ideal of the balanced harmony 
of the natural powers and impulses of that spiritualised, 
refined, and transfigured naturalness or beauty, which 
was the ethical ideal of life of the Greeks, the 
Kkaroxayadia. But just as the latter did not go 
beyond the natural edda:uovia and form the conscious- 
ness of an absolutely binding law, so the esthetic 
idealisation of the gods of nature could not lead to 
the conception of a supernatural free spirit that 
makes its own will the absolute law for all beings. 
The heathen divinities in all their transformations 
remained so deeply entangled in what pertains to 
nature, they were so complexly affected by the 
imperfections, shortcomings, passions, and contradic- 
tions of sensual human nature, that the conception of 
an ethical perfection that is one with itself, or of 
“holiness,” cannot be applied to them. 

Just this, on. the contrary, was the specific 
characteristic of the God of Israel; He is the “ Holy 
One,” that is, He is absolutely above all natural 
existence, free in Himself, the all-powerful, in- 
comparable, terribly majestic Lord, who makes His 
own will the absolute law for men, and jealously 
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watches over its fulfilment in unquestioning obedience. 
His will is revealed in definite commandments, which, 
together with ethical precepts—answering the special 
purposes of human society,—contain also many ex- 
ternal regulations of a ritualistic kind; all these 
commandments, whatever their particular contents, 
are considered of equal literal authority, simply 
because they come from God, whose will alone 
determines what man must accept as good for himself. 
In relation to this revealed will of his God, man must 
not ask: Why? Wherefore? On the contrary, he 
must blindly obey what he has once been commanded 
to do. If he transgresses the commandments, he has 
to fear the punishment of the severe Judge, whose 
holy majesty becomes for the disobedient man a 
terrible judgment of wrath, by which the holy God 
of Israel avenges His offended honour. 

It is true that the Prophets and the Psalms know . 
also the merciful, gracious, patient, and forbearing 
God who does not punish relentlessly, but benevolently 
forgives the repentant sinner; but these tendencies 
to the evangelical conception of God were not carried 
out in the legal religion of Judaism. The more 
consistently the latter developed, the more they were 
diminished and repressed, and from a logical point of 
view this was a very natural proceeding. For where 
once the religious relation is conceived as the legal 
relation between master and servant, lord and subject, 
there the execution of the divine will can consistently 
be nothing but the sentence of the judge,—reward or 
punishment. The divine and the human will are 
separated from one another in this case by a boundless 
chasm ; to the divine command is opposed the human 
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action, and the man who by his own power satisfies the 
divine command acquires thereby a claim that God will 
satisfy his wishes by a corresponding compensation. 

An inner unity of divine and human will in 
childlike love cannot be brought about in this case ; 
the holy God remains ever equally distant from the 
unholy man, who is only flesh, and thinks after the 
manner of the flesh. It does not matter whether 
God be the terrible Judge before whom the man, 
conscious of his guilt, trembles, or He appear as the 
rewarder with whom the man, just by his own actions, 
pleads and bargains as to his rights to compensation. 
Pharisaism, with its piety of works, its outward 
legality, its haughty self-justification, and its un- 
amiable pride-——however foreign all this was to the 
nobler spirit of the prophets,—was, nevertheless, 
merely the natural consequence of the law-religion 
in which God is only the holy lord, not the father, 
not holy love. 

The God of Christianity is not, like the pagan 
divinity, a power of nature, or a refined human nature, 
but He is, like the God of the Jews, a supernatural 
Spirit, an ethical will. But, on the other hand, He 
is not, like the Holy One of Israel, merely an opposite 
will, infinitely above man and human purposes of life, 
a stranger to man and over against him as a lord and 
judge; He is love, whose essence it is to communicate 
itself, to condescend to weak and sinful men who are 
not simply flesh, but also spirit from God’s spirit, and 
are made to be His images and His children, to be 
received into the community of divine life. It is 
true that it is also an essential characteristic of the 
Christian God to be a holy will that makes its own 
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purpose of good the absolute law of all creatures, and 
punishes resistance against His holy command by the 
destruction of the sinner. “Fear him which is able 
to destroy both soul and body in hell” (Matt. x. 28), 
says Jesus; and Paul warns the Galatians: “Be not 
deceived; God is not mocked; he that soweth to his 
flesh, shall of the flesh reap corruption ” (Gal. vi. 7, 8). 

It would be a grave error to suppose that in 
Christianity the holiness of God, and consequently 
the inviolability of the laws of the ethical constitution 
of the world, are no longer valid. Nevertheless, the 
idea of holy love with which the Christian conceives 
the essence of God is in many respects essentially 
different from that of the “Holy One of Israel.” In 
the first place, the meaning of the divine will that 
binds us is not an arbitrary statute, foreign and 
indifferent to our own being, but it is the aim of the 
all-wise love that only wills what is best for us, it is 
the purport of the eternal will of reason, in which 
therefore all true and reasonable aims of the human 
will are not denied, but affirmed; only the unreason 
and disorder of wilfulness are forbidden. Therefore 
the meaning of the divine will is no longer expressed 
for us, as 1t was for the Jews, in a number of com- 
mandments and ordinances, the letter of which as 
such should be a binding authority, once for all time ; 
but as we are pledged to God to live for the good, 
and to make His kingdom and justice our highest 
goal, He leaves it to us, in the course of our historical 
experience, to perceive and prove, in an ever better 
and better manner, what is in particular cases the 
will of God,—* that good and acceptable and perfect 
will of God” (Rom. xii. 2), for all as well as for every 
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single individual in his particular place, and according 
to his particular kind. 

Thus, instead of crippling our own ethical insight, 
and binding it fast by a solitary literal revelation of 
the law, holy love demands from us, on the contrary, 
a progressive growth in the independent perception of 
the good. Therefore the divine holiness signifies for 
us, not the denial, but the affirmation and foundation, 
of ethical “autonomy.” Although it is still entirely 
true for us what Isaiah says, “ God, that is holy, shall 
be sanctified in righteousness” (Isa. vy. 16), yet the 
judging and punishing, as an assertion of God who is 
holy love, has received another meaning than the one 
it had in the religion of law. The punishment is no 
longer a requiting act of the law that is an end in 
itself, and still less is it inflicted to avenge the 
offended honour of God and procure Him satisfaction, 
but it is the means of the “teaching grace” (Titus 
uu. 12) which through the evils that are connected 
with sin as its unavoidable consequences is to cure us 
of the greatest evil, that is, wilfulness, and then lead 
and compel us to reflect, examine ourselves, reform, 
and consequently be saved. “God chastens us for our 
profit, that we might be partakers of his holiness” 
(Heb. xii. 10). 

These words lead us finally to the most important 
point of discrimination. The Holy One of Israel set 
up the law of the commandments as demands with 
which the human will had to comply, and this was 
man’s own affair. Holy love, however, not only 
demands the good, but also procures the fulfilment of 
its demands; as Augustine pertinently said: “Jube 
quod vis et da quod jubes.” The will of holy love 
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does not remain a letter of the law that is foreign to 
man, and can merely judge and slay, without giving 
him life; it becomes in the heart of man himself the 
living power of the Holy Ghost (2 Cor. i. 6), the 
new and free principle of life (Rom. viii. 2) that 
betrays its divine origin in the begetting of godly 
sentiment (Rom. xii. 2). Its fruits are the Christian 
virtues; above all, love which is the actual fulfilment 
of the law, because “love worketh no ill to his neigh- 
bour,” but overcomes evil with good (Rom. xi. 21; 
xi 10 Galliy eo 

The highest revelation of God as holy love is the 
fact that He arouses in man too the impulse of holy 
love, through which the power of sin—one’s own and 
that of others—is overcome, and the community of 
the good is established, in which every individual 
becomes a free eo-labourer in the realisation of the 
divine purpose of the world. Just in this efficacious 
overcoming of sin—as God’s holy Spirit achieves it in 
the inmost recesses of man’s heart, and by virtue of 
this Spirit man achieves the same in his brethren—is 
included the forgiveness of sin. This forgiving is 
certainly a gracious gift of divine love; yet it is holy 
love which does not simply overlook sin and exempt 
the sinner from the punishment of his guilt,—as it 
might seem,—but it effaces guilt itself by breaking 
and overcoming the power of the natural impulse of 
sin through the higher power of the holy impulse of 
the Spirit. “The law of the Spirit of life in Christ 
Jesus hath made me free from the law of sin and 
death” (Rom. viii. 2). This is the redeeming and 
reconciling revelation of the essence of God as love, 
which is one with holy justice. , 
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To the Christian consciousness of God corresponds 
the estimation of man as the child of God,in which 
the highest idealism is united with the most sober 
realism. In the heathen opinion of the human race the 
saying that man’s heart is at once defiant and de- 
spondent proves generally true. There appears on 
one side the heaven-storming presumption which is 
typically represented by the myth of the building of 
the tower at Babel and by the story of Prometheus. 
Man in his striving after civilisation, with his know- 
ledge and power deems himself equal to the gods; 
he considers himself, as the enlightenment of the 
sophists and Stoics taught him, the measure of all 
things, and convinces himself by his reasonings that 
he is lord of the world, a king and a god, dependent 
on no one and responsible to no one. The counter- 
part to this deification of man, which reached its 
climax in the cult of the Roman Cesars, is found in 
the intense contempt for man which is everywhere a 
characteristic of the pagan world, and manifests itself 
in the treatment of women, slaves, strangers, and 
enemies. It is not man as such to whom dignity 
and rights are conceded; the citizen of the State 
alone possesses them, the free man who by his 
personal capacity, bravery, prudence, renown, or wealth 
represents a value for the whole community. 

On the other hand, the stranger, barbarian, and 
slave pass for beings of a lower order, destined by 
nature itself to servitude, devoid of all personal rights, 
and even woman is not considered equal to man, 
because she is no match for him in the virtues which 
are of the greatest importance for the commonwealth. 
The estimation of man in general and of every in- 
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dividual is everywhere in the ancient world an 
external one, according to his political and social 
position and capacity. As for an estimation of his 
value based on his inner being, the purity of his 
heart and the force of his character, there are found 
but a few weak attempts. Among the Jews the national 
egoism and contempt for the gentiles were even 
harsher than the disdain which prevailed among the 
gentiles for the barbarians, because the national con- 


sciousness was heightened by that of their religious | 


peculiarity and superiority. 

The Pharisee considers the Jews alone as objects 
of divine pleasure and providence; the heathen are to 
him the objects of the wrath and punitive judgment 
of God, and consequently the pious Jew must assume 
an exclusive attitude towards them. Even within 
the circle of the Jewish community the estimation of 
the individual was hardly less external and super- 
ficial than among the heathen. There was this 
difference, that the criterion, corresponding to the 
theocratic ideal of the people, took more account of 
religious ritualistic merit than of worldly cultivated 
capacity and meritoriousness. To the heathen self- 
deification corresponded the Jewish self-justification 
and sanctimoniousness; to the pagan contempt of 
the barbarians and slaves answered the pharisaical 
contempt of the gentiles and the low people that had 
not the law. 

Esteem for the dignity of man in all men without 
distinction of nationality, rank, or sex, was first 
brought about by Christianity. “There is neither 
Jew nor Greek, there is neither bond nor free, there 
is neither male nor female, for ye are all one in 
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Christ Jesus” (Gal. iii, 28), says Paul to the 
Galatians. The reason for this fundamental acknow- 
ledgment of universal humanity which is decisive for 
the whole later history of the human race lay in the 
religious consciousness of the universal equal relation 
of all men to God. Moreover, this equal relation 
exists in a twofold sense, positive and negative. On 
one side we read: “For all have sinned, and come 
short of the glory of God” (Rom. iii, 23); on the 
other side it is nevertheless true that God makes 
His sun shine upon the good and the evil alike (Matt. 
v. 45); that He is a God not only of the Jews, 
but also of the gentiles (Rom. iii. 29), and that every 
individual human soul has in His eyes a value not to 
be outweighed by the whole world (Mark viii. 36). 
It is, however, noteworthy and characteristic of 
the sober realism from which the Christian ideal of 
humanity rises that the Bible everywhere speaks 
much less of the general dignity of man than of the 
universal unworthiness, lack of merit, weakness, and 
need of redemption. This judgment is applied, by 
Paul and even by Jesus himself, in particular to the 
haughty self-justification of the Jews, but of course 
it holds good just as much of the gentiles. The 
messengers of the Christian tidings of salvation were 
not, like modern world-improvers, optimistic vision- 
aries who suppose human nature to be excellent and 
derive all evil from incidental outward circumstances. 
Like the prophets, Jesus and the apostles knew that 
the ground of all outward evils must be sought 
deeper; they found it in the selfish desires of the 
human heart, which will disregard the eternal ethical 
order of God. “From within, out of the heart of 
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men, proceed evil thoughts” (Mark vil. 21) which 
defile man. “Every man is tempted, when he is 
drawn away of his own lust, and enticed” (James 
i. 14). “For the flesh lusteth against the spirit” 
(Gal. v. 17). “I see another law in my members, 
warring against the law of my mind, and bringing 
me into captivity to the law of sin which is in my 
members. O wretched man that I am! who shall 
deliver me from the body of this death?” (Rom. vu. 
23, 24). This is the unanimous judgment found in 
the New Testament. 

Paul added that this universal wretchedness of sin 
is owing to a divine sentence or curse pronounced 
upon the whole human race in the fall of Adam 
(Rom. v. 12, ete). This theory, derived from the 
theology of the Pharisees, was later made the basis of 
anthropology in the Augustinian-ecclesiastical school. 
A great many still believe that with this particular 
theory the whole Christian judgment on the natural 
man stands or falls. This is a complete mistake. 
That Pharisaic and Pauline theory of the curse on 
Adam’s race forms neither in the Old nor in the New 
Testament the basis of the doctrine of the ethical con- 
dition of the natural man; this is derived purely from 
sober and unprejudiced ethical judgement of human 
nature, as it manifests itself in general experience. 
This experience always remains the same whatever 
opinion we may form as to the historical beginnings 
of our race. He who thinks the history of Adam’s 
fall a myth cannot but acknowledge the correctness 
of the judgment of the New Testament that all that 
is born from flesh is flesh, and that the “ flesh lusteth 
against the spirit,” so that we cannot find the fulfil- 
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ment of the good and are devoid of the glory which 
we ought to have before God. In short, it must be 
admitted that sin, the tendency of godless wilfulness, 
is a power that has its root in the inmost recesses of 
human nature, and rules over the whole race. In the 
unequal battle with this power the individual is un- 
able by himself alone to gain the victory unless the 
redeeming and educating power of the divine Spirit in 
the community of the kingdom of God comes to his 
aid. 

The reverse side of universal sin and need of re- 
demption is found in the universal ability of all men 
to be redeemed, which is based on the indestructible 
essence of the divine image that is in every man, and 
even amidst the thorn-thicket of sin and worldly lust 
never becomes entirely extinct, but remains, the living 
germ of a better future, of a new man of God. This 
divine germ manifests itself less in “knowing” 
( Wissen), as the Greeks supposed, than in the conscience 
(Gewissen), the “light that is in thee” (Matt. vi. 23), 
the inner law of God lightened by the eternal “ Logos ” 
(John 1. 9; Rom. 1. 14), which makes us perceive 
what we are and what we ought to be. It manifests 
itself in the painful feeling of our spiritual weakness 
and poverty, in grief over the impurity of our heart 
that separates us from the holy God, in sorrow over 
the servitude in the bond of which we are held 
captives by sin, and in the affliction we feel as we are 
lost in the labyrinth of worldly lusts and cares. It 
manifests itself in hunger and thirst after righteous- 
ness, peace with God, freedom from sin and the world, 
—in brief, in the deep feeling of our need of re- 
demption (Rom. vii. 24; Matt. v. 6), which, as such, 
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is at the same time the guaranty of our ability for 
redemption. In this manner an entirely new estima- 
tion of man is reached. It is no longer what he is 
and does externally, or what he is considered by the 
community to be, that decides his worth. This is 
determined by his inmost feeling, the tendency of his 
soul towards the divine good, even if this be at first 
only a painful regret for the loss of it and a heartfelt 
desire to regain it. 

Whenever Jesus met this feeling, he knew that 
salvation was for such; therefore with the love of a 
rescuing Saviour he took pity on the unshepherded, 
languishing, and scattered people. Therefore he in- 
terested himself in the publicans and sinners, and in 
those who were expelled from respectable society ; 
therefore he said that much “was forgiven to the 
repentant sinning woman, because she had _ loved 
much, and that the humble, penitent publican came 
out from the temple justified before the self-exculpating 
Pharisee. He offered to those that were sick in body 
and spirit, to the weary and the oppressed, the very 
fulfilment of their yearning after salvation; it was 
the awakening and enlivenment of their better self 
and the new life that were in bondage in them. In 
him who subdued and expelled impure spirits through 
the power of the holy Spirit of love, those who were 
anxious to be saved found the realisation of what 
hovered before them as the goal of their endeavours— 
the peace of the soul united with God and the power 
to bear joyfully the burden imposed on every one in 
the kingdom of God. Thus they found in him the 
Master, Shepherd, Physician, and Lord; they believed 
in his vocation as Saviour because they experienced 
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his saving power in themselves. Thus there formed 
itself around him a group of disciples, in which his 
spirit of saving and sanetifying love united and ani- 
mated all, and laid the foundation for a new. com- 
munity of the ethical kingdom of God, in which the 
fellowship of the good manifests itself as a- victorious 
power over sin and evil. 

This is the redeeming force which went out from 
Jesus Christ, as the earlier evangelists describe him 
to us. Thus Paul also and the other writers of the 
New Testament understood redemption through the 
belief in Christ or the gospel; it is true they differ 
somewhat as to the form of statement, but there is 
hardly any substantial difference as to the essence of 
the matter. Redemption, in the sense of the Gospels, 
is not a miraculous event occurring once, and brought 
about outside of humanity by a superhuman mediator, 
between the Godhead and humanity; it is an inner 
process within the heart of man which always and 
everywhere repeats itself when the fettered and 
diseased powers of the soul are freed and healed, when 
the image of God and the child of God that slumber 
in every one are aroused to life, reality, and power. 
Such a force proceeds in every community from those 
who are relatively sound and strong, and through 
them affects others. The educating influence of the 
community consists in the very fact that those who 
are still on a lower stage of development are drawn 
up by those who have advanced, and in whom that 
which in the others is still to be realised is already a 
reality. 

Those in whom the spiritual gifts of humanity are 
enhanced so far above their surroundings that they 
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raise the ideal of man through their personal being 
and action to a higher stage of historical development 
we call heroes and prophets, pioneers and leaders of 
humanity in the struggle toward an ideal goal and 
ethical freedom. From them all a certain redeeming 
force proceeds, and affects their contemporaries and 
posterity. The effect is the greater, the higher and 
purer the ideal is which was awakened and realised in 
them. The ideal, the ethical-religious truth, is the 
freeing and elevating power (John vill. 32); the 
individual is such only in so far as he is the type and 
voice of the idea. 

Among all these ethical and religious geniuses and 
heroes of history Jesus Christ occupies the central 
position. For at a time when the ancient world did 
not know what to make of its hitherto existing ideals, 
and was facing spiritual bankruptcy, Jesus perceived 
the new and most exalted ideal of man—sonship of 
God—through the revelation of the eternal Logos in 
his inmost heart. He represented it in his life and 
teaching typically and evidently, with impressive and 
educating power for all who were willing to receive 
his message. Finally he surrendered his life for its 
realisation in a community of the children of God,— 
that new spiritual kingdom of God—which took the 
place of the carnal hopes of the Messianic kingdom of 
the Jews. Therefore Jesus is rightly called the 
Redeemer and Saviour of men, car’ é£oyv, and his 
life-work the work of redemption or the revelation of 
salvation, car’ é£oynv. His appearance was the 
turning-point of the times, and his work was the 
decisive victory of liberating truth and love over the 
power of darkness and the impure spirits of sin and 
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error, in the bonds of which humanity had been held 
captive. By his death, which was at the same time 
the victory of his cause, the victory of the divine 
principle in humanity was decided for ever and 
guaranteed for each of his successors. 

A deep meaning therefore lies at the bottom of all 
that the Church has said in relation to Christ’s person 
and work, and particularly as to his redeeming death. 
Yet we must not forget to distinguish between the 
significant essence and the mythical symbol. We 
must not forget that the real redemption cannot be in 
a unique miraculous sonship of God of Jesus Christ, 
which—as it would be his exclusive property—could 
be of no avail to us. It is in the. universal human 
sonship of God, the ethico-religious ideal of humanity 
which he typically represented for all of us by the 
original power of genius in his person, and thereby 
established its realisation and rendered it feasible for 
all men. In the truth of this ideal of man-—the 
divine sonship—the essence of Christianity consists ; 
the true, redeeming, aud saving faith of the Christian 
consists in his adopting this ideal as the conviction 
of his heart and the principle of his whole life. This 
faith exists wherever the spirit of Christ, the firstborn 
among many brethren (Rom. viii. 29), lives in the 
heart, and manifests itself in the life. 

All practical ideals lead to the foundation of com- 
munities. They produce a common conviction and 
sentiment—the strongest bond of all human com- 
munities—by raising into clear consciousness what 
before existed in all men as an unconscious pre- 
disposition, and in many men as a _half-conscious 
presentiment and yearning. The more true and pure 
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an ethico-religious ideal is, the less can its significa- 
tion remain confined to a narrow, national circle, and 
the farther will its value as a determinative authority, 
and consequently its power to found communities, 
extend. Hence it is evident that the highest ideal 
the ideal of man as the son of God—must also have 
the most extended sphere of power, and that it is 
qualified and destined to found a boundless, all- 
embracing community of men. 

This universal community founded on the divine 
ideal of humanity is the ethical conception of the 
“kinedom of God”; this ethical conception is in- 
cluded in the ideal of the child of God, as its 
necessary consequence. That Jesus in gathering his 
community of disciples laid the foundation for the 
historical realisation of the ethical kingdom of God 
isa matter of fact. This fact is in no wise essentially 
altered by the consideration that we do not know 
certainly how far he grasped this ethical-universal 
conception of the kingdom with a conscious dis- 
tinction from the Jewish, that is to say, the apocalyptic 
conception of the Messianic kingdom. 

The universal-ethical consequence which was in- 
cluded in the ideal of the child of God, and was, 
perhaps, more or less veiled in the consciousness of 
Jesus, was drawn out by the apostle Paul very 
positively and vigorously. To him the gospel of the 
heavenly (ideal) son of God revealed in Jesus is the 
universal power of salvation for all believers, Greeks 
as well as Jews (Rom. i. 16), and consequently the 
bond which is to unite all nations and men in the 
unity of the “body of Christ” (1 Cor. xii. 12). In 
this conception Paul gave to the idea of an organism 
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of humanity governed by one spiritual-ethical principle 
a profound expression, the range of which reaches far 
beyond the cosmopolitanism of the Stoics. 

This was a reaction against the ancient deification 
of the State; the strengthened personal self -con- 
sciousness emancipated itself from the preponderance 
of the State-community, in which it had been con- 
fined hitherto in a subordinate position. But while 
national barriers and ties were depreciated and even 
destroyed by the sceptical understanding, there arose 
no new and higher form of community to take their 
place. The socialistic one-sidedness of the ancient 
conception of the State was merely confronted by the 
just as one-sided principle of the self-glorifying and 
self-sufficient Individual. The Stoic cosmopolitanism 
did not express a positive common-consciousness bind- 
ing each man to humanity, but merely the negation 
of the narrower bonds which unite the citizen to the 
State-community of his nation, in favour of an atomic 
individualism and egoism dissolvent of all ethical 
community. 

While the moral philosophy of antiquity, after 
breaking away from ancestral custom, thus fluctuated 
hither and thither between opposite extremes, the 
gospel of the sonship of God of all men revealed 
a new ethical principle, which embraces in a higher 
unity both principles, the binding power of fellowship 
and the independent right of the personal mind. The 
community in Christ forms an organism in which the 
one spirit of sonship of God, or of holy love, unites 
all such as belong to it, not merely in outward 
appearance, but in fact and in truth, in such a manner 
that individuals feel themselves members and instru- 
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ments of the whole, and serve its universal purposes 
with unselfish devotion. On the other hand, this 
self-same spirit animates and governs the whole life 
also in the individual members as the principle of 
their ethical personality, of their independent, ethico- 
religious building up of conscience and character. 

According to Paul, not only the whole community, 
but also every single Christian, is a temple of the 
Holy Ghost, a man of the spirit; and of the latter 
Paul says: “He that is spiritual judgeth all things, 
yet he himself is judged of no man” (1 Cor. ii. 15), 
that is, in questions of ethical and religious truth the 
highest authority is not without him, but within him. 
Likewise John says (xiv. 23) that God and Christ will 
come in the Holy Spirit to him that loves him, and 
make their abode with him. Consequently every 
Christian possesses, by virtue of this love of God, his 
full salvation within himself, and is directly united 
with God. 

Characteristic of the eflicacy of Christ is also the 
fact that he addressed his invitation to come to the 
kingdom of God, not to the masses, but to single 
individuals, to receptive souls, and tried to permeate 
them, through an educating process, with his spirit 
in order to form of spiritually enlivened persons a 
living community of God, the new temple not built 
by hands. What else is the hope that pervades the 
whole New Testament, the hope of the resurrection of 
individual Christians at the Parousia, but the pledge 
of the eternal right of the ethical and _ spiritual 
personality? To question this right is to mis- 
apprehend the essence of Christianity; to assail it is 
to strike at the very heart of Christianity. But 
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since this ethical right of personality has a religious 
foundation in Christianity—being based on the faith 
that makes us children of God, and on the love of 
God in which we feel God dwelling within us—it 
excludes from the outset the extreme of an egoistic, 
anti-social individualism, into which the principle of 
personal autonomy in the non-religious moral philo- 
sophy, in the Stoics, and in modern enlightenment, 
for instance, inevitably deteriorates. 

As children of the same eternal Father, the 
Christians form a family-community in which in- 
dividuals feel themselves bound together in solidarity; 
each feels the other’s weal and woe, and each bears 
the other’s burden; not only the burden of nature, 
but also the burden of conscience, responsibility for 
ethical difficulties, and care for ethical advancement. 
The question of Cain, the first individualist, “Am I 
my brother’s keeper?” is excluded by the Christian 
principle which. unites all men in solidarity as 
members in the body of Christ. The brotherly love 
which sees in each fellow-creature—although only 
potentially—and esteems the child of God, is the 
practical synthesis of the two great antithetic 
principles whose struggle pervades the history of the 
world, egoism and altruism. Love that is bound to 
God makes itself the voluntary servant of all, and 
yet at the same time guards its divine right to the 
dignity and freedom of personality. It endures all 
things, and yet does not demean itself; it serves all, 
and nevertheless does not degrade itself; it conde- 
scends to all, without becoming the slave of any one ; 
it becomes all things to all men, and at the same 
time remains ever itself; it overcomes evil with good, 
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and conquers the world through meekness (1 Cor. xiii.; 
Matt. v. 5). 

In this fundamental principle of Christian ethics, 
brotherly love, lies also the inner correction for that 
aspect of it which at the beginning, from transitory 
reasons, appeared in one-sided force, its asceticism. 
It was the purpose of Christianity to found a new 
world of the Holy Spirit. When it made its appear- 
ance to a humanity enchained by worldly lust and 
carnal desires, it had first to engage in a desperate 
struggle with all that bound the heaven-descended 
spirit in servitude to the world of sense. “If thy 
right eye offend thee, pluck it out, and cast it from 
thee; for it is profitable for thee that one of thy 
members should perish, and not that thy whole body 
should be cast into hell” (Matt. v. 29). “If ye live 
after the flesh, ye shall die; but if ye through the 
Spirit do mortify the deeds of the body, ye shall 
live” (Rom. vii, 13).  “Mortify therefore your 
members which are upon the earth” (Col. iii. 5). 
“T keep under my body, and bring it into subjection ; 
lest that by any means, when I have preached to others, 
I myself should be a castaway ” (1 Cor. ix. 27). 

In these and many like passages an austerity 
finds expression which seems to recommend extreme 
asceticism. As we well know, it has often been 
understood and practised, or been impeached and 
censured, in the sense of a dualistic hostility to nature. 
An historical treatment will stand aloof from both of 
these views. On one side, it must be admitted that 
the principles of Protestant ethics concerning our 
relation to sensuous nature are not plainly identical 
with the views of early Christianity. The most 
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emphatic proof of this fact is found in the Protestant 
idea of marriage as compared with the opinion of 
Paul (1 Cor. vii. 7). The departure of Protestantism, 
and especially of Luther, from the Christianity of the 
New Testament is nowhere so conspicuous as in this 
particular point. 

On the other hand, the conclusion drawn from 
this peculiarity of early Christianity, that the essence 
of Christianity was, in general and in principle, a 
dualism hostile to nature and asceticism, was very 
irrational. A single phenomenon due to temporary 
conditions was mistaken for the universal and _ per- 
manent essence of Christianity. The fact was over- 
looked that the New Testament itself regards the 
body as a temple of the Holy Spirit, and its members 
as weapons and instruments of righteousness unto 
God (Rom. vi. 13; 1 Cor. vi. 19). Consequently, the 
New Testament knows very well the positive value of 
the senses as a useful medium for the purposes of the 
spirit, and therefore does not mean to oppose the 
senses as such, but only in so far as they set them- 
selves up for masters of the spirit, instead of being its 
servants for ethically good purposes. “ All things are 
lawful for me, but I will not be brought under the 
power of any” (1 Cor. vi. 12). These words express 
the correct ethical attitude towards the senses. An 
ascetic, monkish ethics which combats nature in man 
as devoid of rights cannot energetically promote the 
purposes of human society. These purposes, as well 
as the means for their advancement, are rooted in 
man’s nature by countless fibres; if these roots were 
cut, the noblest blossoms of human society, the family 
for instance, would necessarily become extinct. . 
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If love which feels itself compelled effectively to 
promote the purposes of fellowship is the funda- 
mental principle of Christian ethics, then a partial 
monkish asceticism finds no place in it. Therefore 
Protestantism did not, as has been asserted, set itself 
in opposition to the essence of Christianity; on the 
contrary, it drew from the rightly understood essence 
the correct conclusion by limiting the rigorous asceti- 
cism of the early Christians to the proportion which 
answers the conditions and purposes of the human 


society in which and for which the Christian is bound by. 


love to live and to work. The difference of Protestant 
ethics from the ethics of the early Christians is not 
in the principle, but in the application of it. This 
difference is explained especially by the preponderance 
and the decline of the eschatological expectations and 
sentiments. We are thus led to the third conception, 
in the description of Christian consciousness. 

The religious opinion of the world seems to be 
essentially the same in Christianity as in Judaism, 
from which the doctrines of divine creation and 
government were taken. Nevertheless, here too the 
peculiarity of specifically Christian piety becomes 
noticeable. In the case of the Jewish religion, as in 
any religion which is confined to a nation, the purpose 
of the establishment and course of the world is found 
in the aims of that particular nation, in the fulfilment 
of hopes of a glorious future, of external might and 
power and internal prosperity and welfare. But if 
every occurrence in the world of nature and of history 
is to serve such a limited purpose, this is possible 
only through the constant interference of an all- 
powerful ruler who, unmindful of the ordering of 
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the whole, is intent only on the advancement of the 
special purposes of His favourite people. To the 
national limitation of the consciousness of God corre- 
sponds the unlimited nature of the divine arbitrary 
will, the supernatural omnipotence. 

This supposition came into severe collision with 
the reality, which remained ever farther and farther 
behind the hopes of national glory, while the people 
of God, instead of triumphing over all their enemies, 
fell more and more hopelessly into the power of the 
gentiles. If, in face of this fact, the belief in a time 
of national glory (the Messianic kingdom)—which 
stands and falls with the national religion of Judaism 
—was to be maintained, it could only be through 
transferring the fulfilment of that proud hope to a 
new world, which divine omnipotence would soon 
substitute for the present world, in such radical con- 
tradiction with the purposes of the people of God. 
Thus, since the time of the Maccabees (Daniel) the 
thoughts and aims of Jewish piety were concentrated 
in the disclosure of that new, wondrous world which, 
coming from heaven, was to fulfil the wishes of 
all. The favourite writings of the Jews were the 
“apocalypses,” in which the terrestrial hopes of the 
old prophets were magnified to supernatural dimen- 
sions, and became a Fata Morgana, a visionary fancy. 

The Christian view of the world is distinguished 
from the Jewish idea by the fact that it finds the 
purpose of the world no longer in a single nation, but 
in entire humanity; no longer in a condition of 
material happiness, but in an ethical ideal; not in the 
carnal-Jewish Messianic kingdom, but in the spiritual- 
ethical kingdom of God. This profoundly religious 
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and truly logical thought, that the whole world, in- 
cluding Nature, exists for the sake of the ethical ideal 
of humanity and the divine-human good, and has its 
final cause, its ratio essendi herein——a thought which 
from the beginning lies at the foundation of all 
Christian assertions in regard to the world, 
thought needs only to be carried out consistently in 
order to win the field against abstract Jewish super- 
naturalism and abstract pagan naturalism. 

According to the heathen view, the world is, as a 
whole and in detail, the product of the aimless fancy 
of the gods and demons, or, according to the en- 
lightened philosophers, of the accidental motions of 
the atoms. There is nowhere a final cause nor an 
absolutely worthy purpose for the whole, which at 
the same time may be the highest regulating principle 
of the world; there are only finite efficient causes 
whose interworking keeps in motion the aimless 
rotation of becoming and disappearing,—in one word, 
there is nothing but. Nature. According to the Jews, 
the world is indeed the means for a divine purpose, 
but as the conception of this purpose is morally 
limited, and therefore contradicts the real world, the 
latter is negatived, as a world that ought not to be, 
and a new imaginary world is postulated as an ex- 
pected miracle of divine omnipotence. Consequently, 
nature appears here as a nullity; its place is taken 
by the super-nature of the world of wonders. This, 
considered in itself, is not spiritual-ethical, but fanciful- 
sensuous ; therefore it is in reality only the poetically 
idealised reflection of the natural world, only its 
reduplication in fancy, not a spiritual victory over 
it. The abstract Jewish supernaturalism shows itself, 
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in the main, a mere potentiated and disguised 
naturalism. 

Christianity alone really overcame naturalism. It 
succeeded in this by recognising the spiritual-ethical 
kingdom of God, the absolute ideal of the good, the 
divine sonship of all men, as the final cause of the 
world. Consequently, it found the efficient cause of 
the world, not in an abstract, omnipotent and despotic 
will of the Deity, but in the eternal Logos, the 
purposeful and world-ordering thought of God. 

The assertions of the New Testament that the 
world was created through the Logos, the Son, and 
forChim (John i..2; Heb. 1. 2; Col. i 16), contain 
profound thoughts, the burden of which is still too 
little comprehended, because men have not known how 
to distinguish the real nucleus from its mystical 
envelope. The latter consists in the identification of 
Jesus of Nazareth, the prophet of the ethico-religious 
idea of humanity, with the eternal idea pre-existing 
from the beginning in the divine thought,—the eter- 
nal, ideal Son of God, or Logos. However absurd the 
idea would be that the world was created through 
Jesus, and for him, there is a profound truth in the 
thought that the world is a work of divine reason, 
which brings order into the chaos of forces from 
eternity to eternity, and guides the course of the 
development of the world according to the ruling 
conception of a kingdom of divine, ethically perfect 
spirits. That the divine idea of man as “the son of 
His love,’ and of humanity as the kingdom of His 
Son, was the immanent, ordering final cause of all 
being and becoming, even in the world of Nature, has 
been the fundamental thought of the Christian Gnosis 
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since the apostolic age, and no philosophy has ever 
been able to weaken or loose its hold. Indeed, the 
whole idealistic philosophy of modern times is nothing 
but the realisation and confirmation of this.conviction 
that Nature is set in order by the Spirit and for the 
Spirit as a subordinate medium for carrying out its 
eternal, ethical purposes; consequently Nature is not 
what the pagan naturalism supposed, the one and 
the all, the last and the highest, but it has the 
Spirit and its ethical purposes as lord and master 
over it. 
This is the true and only genuine supernaturalism, 
which is just as different from the abstract Jewish 
supernaturalism as it is from pagan naturalism. For 
if the Logos, the rational, purposeful thought of God, 
is the creating, regulating, and ruling power over 
Nature, then Nature is an orderly system of purposes, 
and its process of becoming is a development from 
lower purposes to higher. In this totality each and 
everything has its necessary place, and serves accord- 
ing to its definite kind, and in conformity with eternal 
laws, the final purpose of all-wise love. Here, too, 
Nature, as the arrangement of means for purposes of 
the Spirit, obtains its full rights; it retains its 
immanent lawfulness and rationality; it does not 
become the plaything of a divine, despotic will, or the 
arena of fantastic actions of omnipotence, the super- 
natural miracles of which would supplant real Nature 
by an imaginary super-Nature that is unnatural. This 
is the perception of the world, corresponding to the 
essence of Christianity, and logically to be derived 
from its principle; it is an ethical idealism which 
is one with a sober realism, and as remote from 
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abstract Jewish supernaturalism as from abstract 
pagan naturalism. 

The practical significance of this Christian view of 
the world is seen in the judgment pronounced upon 
particular events, benign and calamitous, experiences 
of happiness and misfortune, which come to men in 
the course of the world. The gentile world saw in 
the vicissitudes of happiness and unhappiness the 
effects of a will of the gods, acting more according to 
incalculable whims than in conformity with fixed and 
rational purposes; or it perceived in the events of 
life the agency of an entirely aimless, blind fate. In 
either case, then, no ethical significance could be 
ascribed to human life, and man had simply to bow 
in silent resignation. In Israel the prophets rose to 
a belief in the government of the world by divine 
justice, the purposes of which the world of Nature 
and mankind were supposed to serve. In _ the 
calamities of their people they perceived the judg- 
ment of the divine wrath on the faithlessness and 
wickedness of the people or their leaders. This 
thought of the requital of human conduct by external 
happiness or unhappiness was repeatedly verified in 
its application to the life of the people. It sufficed 
as long as religious reflection was diverted exclusively, 
or at any rate prominently, upon the destinies of the 
nation as a whole, whose responsibility and fortunes 
the several members shared by virtue of solidarity. 

But when, with the fall of the national State after 
the exile, the religious consciousness of Judaism began 
- to be more and more individualised, the destinies of 
the individual necessarily occupied the religious mind. 
Then observation soon showed that in the life of the 
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individual outward happiness and moral worth by no 
means always correspond; on the contrary, the just 
have to suffer many calamities, while the wicked are 
often happy. How is this fact of experience to be 
‘reconciled with divine justice? This was the great 
problem; and the religious thought of Judaism, from 
the time of the author of the Book of Job, made 
incessant, eager, and vain efforts to solve it. The 
poetic conclusion of the Book of Job ends with the 
resigned confession that these things are too high 
and incomprehensible for man’s understanding. In 
the narrative conclusion, Job’s unhappiness is finally 
compensated by increased happiness; thus it falls 
back upon the selfsame doctrine of visible reward, 
the insufficiency of which—as contradictory to ex- 
perience—was precisely the motive of the whole 
poem. 


Even in later times Judaism has never gone 
beyond the postulate of a final evening between terres- 
trial happiness and ethical worth and merit, for this 
postulate was rooted in the very essence of its national, 
legal religion. The incompatibility of experience 
with this postulate was the enigma, the insolubility 
of which brought about the religious and_ political 
destruction of Judaism. Only in a few isolated cases 
in the Psalms do we meet expressions of a deeper 
‘religious consciousness, which rises above the theory 
of external recompense to the certainty of an inward 
happiness in peace with God, that outweighs all out- 
ward happiness and even heaven and earth (Psalm 
Ixxil.). 

This height of inward religious certainty, to which 
the presentiment of a few pious’ thinkers in Judaism 
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had risen, became the foundation of the religious per- 
ception of the world in Christianity. “We know 
that all things work together for good to them that 
love God. . . . If God be for us, who can be against 
us? .. . Iam persuaded that neither death, nor life, 
nor angels, nor principalities, nor powers, nor things 
present, nor things to come, nor height, nor depth, nor 
any other creature, shall be able to separate us from 
the love of God, which is in Christ Jesus our Lord” 
(Rom. viii. 28, 31, 38, 39). “Though our outward 
man perish, yet the inward man is renewed day by 
day; for our light affliction, which is but for a 
moment, worketh for us a far more exceeding and 
eternal weight of glory” (2 Cor. iv. 16,17). “As 
having nothing, and yet possessing all things; as dying, 
and behold, we live” (2 Cor. vi. 9,10). In these and 
many lke words of the apostle Paul the Christian 
sentiment concerning the evil of the world is mani- 
fest. It is as far remote from Jewish depression or 
despondency (which, presuming on its own righteous- 
ness, bargains with divine justice or is perplexed by 
it) as it is from that stoic apathy which in proud 
resignation bids defiance to fate and, weak, deceives 
itself in imaginations of strength. 

The Christian sentiment is the feeling of the child 
of God, who possesses in the certainty of God’s love 
an inward happiness independent of the vicissitudes 
of the course of the world, and is able to rise, con- 
soled, above the sufferings of life. The Christian 
sentiment is that of the warrior of God, who, in 
leagued union with Him, courageously joins battle 
with the world, and joyful in hope, is certain of his 
victory over all adversaries and all disasters. It is 
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the sentiment of the servant of God who, in any and 
every condition in which he is placed by circum- 
stances, recognises his task in the fulfilment of which 
he may and should be a co-worker for the advance- 
ment of the universal purpose of good. To this pur- 
pose the whole system of the world serves as a means, 
and consequently every single experience of life em- 
braced in it may and should likewise be a means. 
If the belief of the Christian is the certainty that 
God’s essence is holy love, that man’s destination is 
sonship of God, and that the world is the means of 
divine wisdom for the education of its children, then 
this belief involves a confident hope that the divine 
good will ever prove itself a victorious power over the 
world, and that devotion to this power guarantees to 
each person the highest good—the salvation of his 
soul. “Our faith is the victory that overcometh the 
world” (1 John v. 4). 

The combination of idealism and realism, which 
has been indicated as the characteristic feature of the 
Christian apprehension of the world in general, holds 
good also in regard to the evil of the world. The 
Christian is no abstract idealist who in ecstatic 
optimism thinks the world as it is perfect, and con- 
siders all that is actual to be reasonable, having no 
eye for evil and wickedness, and underestimating their 
grave significance. His heart is not so hard and 
apathetic as not to feel pain in his own and others’ 
sorrows ; his conscience and ethical judgment are not 
so dull and thoughtless as to call evil good, and mis- 
take delusion and falsehood for truth. Since he is 
wont to judge the worth of men and social constitu- 
tions, not by the outward appearance, but by their 
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inward life and merit, he perceives wrong and error 
in many things that appear right and good to others. 
His attitude towards reality is always, in certain re- 
spects and to a certain degree, critical and polemical, 
since he measures it by the ideal, and cannot over- 
look the contrast between the two. “Think not that 
I am come to send peace on earth; I came not to 
send peace, but a sword” (Matt. x. 34); and James 
(iv. 4) says that whoever will be a friend of the world 
is the enemy of God. 

But this sober circumspection and critical keen- 
ness of judgment are, on the other hand, far remote 
from pessimistic gloom, hopeless despondency, and 
loveless acrimony. The Christian knows that the 
world, despite its numberless evils, is after all the 
work of God, and must serve the purpose of God, the 
kingdom of the good. He sees everywhere destruc- 
tive and dissolving forces confronted by preservative 
and constructive powers. He sees the diseases of the 
natural and ethical life provided with remedies. To 
him the order of the whole is so wisely directed that 
even evil and sin must become means for higher pur- 
poses, for a richer development of the powers of life 
and a higher evolution of the ethical ideals. To- 
gether with belief in God’s government of the world, 
Christian love keeps us from the dejection and in- 
effectiveness of pessimism. Thus love, even amidst 
the defilement of human coarseness and meanness, still 
recognises the glimmering spark of divinity, which 
needs only to be awakened and enlivened in order to 
erect out of the dead in spirit the man of God. 
“Tove believeth all things, hopeth all things, en- 
dureth all things.’ The divine power to heal and 
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animate which it bears within itself causes it also to 
believe in the efficacy, and to hope for the victory, of 
the divine spirit of good in others and in the whole 
human race. 

From faith and love, which bind the Christian to 
God and humanity, and discover and advance the 
kingdom of God in the midst of the world and time, 
springs also the hope which, above and beyond the 
world of sense and life on earth, rises to ideals of in- 
conceivable height. From the beginning it has been 
characteristic of the Christian way of thinking—and 
it always remains one of its essential features—that 
the kingdom of God is conceived both as already 
present and as a kingdom to come. On the one hand 
it 1s a present possession, an actual fact, the greatest 
and most mighty fact of the history of the world. 
It is here the communion of men in the spirit of son- 
ship of God,—that spirit which went out from the 
first-born among many brethren, and formed the 
Christian community into the “body of Christ,’ the 
organism of the divine-human spirit. But, on the 
other hand, the kingdom of God is still one to come, 
an ideal, the realisation of which is expected from the 
future, the glory of which has not yet appeared, but 
is still to appear. 

Without this hopeful glance into the future, the 
enduring power of faith and love would weaken 
amidst the obstructions of the present time. But, on 
the contrary, hope in a future ideal would be baseless 
and untenable, and vanish in ecstatic fancies, if it did 
not rest on the confiding love of the child of God, 
who possesses and realises the higher life from God 
and with God as a present good and a living power 
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within himself. That this life—as it has sprung 
from eternity out of the divine will of love—shall not 
fall a victim to time, but shall outlast terrestrial 
death, and in transcendental existence reach a new, 
undreamed-of development and efficacy, and that the 
kingdom of God, besides its terrestrial militant com- 
munity, shall also embrace a transcendental triumph- 
ant community,—this is the transcendental ideal of 
the Christian hope, which completes and crowns the 
ideal of the terrestrial future of humanity. What is 
common to all these ideals of the future, whether 
terrestrial or transcendental, is the fact that, since 
they surpass experience, they can only be surmised in 
indefinite images of fantasy, and cannot be thought 
in clear conceptions of the understanding. Like the 
origin of our race, its end les concealed from know- 
ledge, but faith sees it in the hand of the eternal love 
of God our Father. 

But this reserve in regard to the ideal of the 
future was not practised by the first generations of 
Christians. For them, expectation of the speedy end 
of the present world, and of the beginning of the new 
world that was to come with Christ from heaven, stood 
in the foreground of faith and hope, of thought and 
purpose. The young community had received from 
Judaism, as an inheritance, the Messianic apocalypse. 
Just as the call of John the Baptist to the baptism 
of repentance, in view of the approaching Messianic 
kingdom, had formed the external point of departure for 
the activity of Jesus, so the apocalyptic-Messianic ideas 
and sentiments supplied for the success of his reforma- 
tory activity the necessary presupposition and the 
most powerful lever. How far Jesus himself shared 
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these ideas; whether, and in what sense, he himself 
connected them with the consciousness of his vocation 
as Saviour and with his ideal aims, cannot be certainly 
known. But this much is certain, that the com- 
munity of his disciples saw him—not from the begin- 
ning, to be sure, but still before his end—in the light 
of the Messianic expectation of the people, and that 
after the visionary occurrences by which they felt 
themselves assured of the heavenly transfiguration of 
the crucified one, the person of Jesus became entirely 
blended in their consciousness with the apocalyptic, 
ideal form of the Messianic king descending from 
heaven to establish his kingdom. Thus, from the 
beginning, the sluices were opened through which the 
stream of apocalyptic ideas, and with them the abstract 
supranaturalism of Judaism, flowed into the religious 
consciousness of the early Christian community. 

On the part of the gentiles, kindred sentiments 
and tendencies of thought aided in bringing about 
this result. The world-weariness of antiquity in 
general, and the social misery of the lower classes in 
particular, joyfully welcomed the message of the near 
destruction of the present order of the world and of 
the beginning of a new era. Platonic philosophy had 
opposed the higher world of ideas to the lower world 
of phenomena as the prototype to the reflection, the 
essence to the vain appearance, and had thus created 
a counterpart to the “future world” of the Jewish 
apocalypse, which was likewise conceived as coming 
from above, from heaven. We see from the Epistle 
to the Hebrews that the two conceptions, so nearly 
touching each other, became blended at an early date, 
and thus by the mediation of Jewish-apocalyptic 
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Supranaturalism, Hellenistic spiritualism entered the 
religious thought of the Christian community. 

Thus resulted, in particular, from the combination 
of these two kinds of ideas, the development of the 
ideal picture of Christ, the central dogma of the rising 
Church. The heaven-descended, apocalyptic-Messianic 
king and Son of God in the theocratic-Messianic sense 
(the conception of the earliest Jewish-Christian com- 
munity) became the heavenly original and ideal man 
of Hellenistic speculation (the conception in Paulinism). 
This pre-existing, spiritual man became the divine 
Logos, the: Son, superhuman but yet subordinate to 
the Father. He became the mediator of all divine 
revelation since the creation of the world (the concep- 
tion in John). Finally, the divine Son became eternal 
God, of the same essence with the Father, the second 
person of the Trinity, who in the incarnation added 
to his divine nature a human nature, but remained, 
nevertheless, after as well as before the incarnation, 
essentially a divine, superhuman, super-temporal, tran- 
scendental being. 

Thus the historical founder of the community, and 
the prophet of the ethico-religious ideal of humanity, 
had become an abstract supranatural being, entirely 
removed from the historical ground of humanity, a 
miraculous picture painted by apocalyptic fantasy 
and Hellenistic scholasticism. This mythology served 
as the covering. which was destined to protect and 
preserve the genuine ethico-religious nucleus of Christi- 
anity during the centuries of the minority of the 
Christian nations. At the same time it concealed 
and disfigured the truth of Christianity, and weakened 
and corrupted its ethical power of salvation. It would 
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be easy to show—but this is not the place—how from 
this same abstract supranaturalism which dominates 
the Church dogma throughout, the ideals of life of the 
Roman Catholic Church arose,—monasticism, fleeing 
from the world, and the dualism of natural morality 
and supernatural sanctity, of world and Church, of 
laity and clergy, of State and hierarchy. 

The reformation of the sixteenth century did away 
with the exerescences in practice of the Roman 
Catholic Church system which too evidently contra- 
dicted the ethico-religious essence of Christianity. It 
brought again to light the ethical power of salvation, 
which is attested by conscience. It thus made a 
beginning for the spiritual-ethical conception and 
realisation of Christianity. But, indeed; it was only 
a beginning, For in dogma there remained that un- 
spiritual, ghostly supranaturalism which, since the 
time of Jewish apocalypse and Hellenistic Gnosis, 
ruled the religious thought of Christendom, and hid 
the true essence of Christianity under mythological 
disguises. To strip off these veils, and thus let its 
liberating truth shine with a new light, and its 
healing love penetrate suffering humanity with a new 
power, is the task, the holy mission, of all who believe 
in the coming with power of the kingdom of the 
children of God, and hope for the appearance of the 
new world, in which God shall be worshipped in spirit 
and in truth. 


Vv 


THE NOTION AND PROBLEM OF THE 
PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION? 


A POSITIVE solution of the question regarding the 
true nature and province of the Philosophy of Religion 
may best be reached by inquiring, first of all, what it 
is not, and cannot be. In proceeding thus we are 
following the path which history has pointed out to 
us. For a true insight into the problem of the Philo- 
sophy of Religion was gradually gained only through, 
and as a consequence of, the erroneous conceptions of 
past centuries. 

The Philosophy of Religion originated in ancient 
times under the form of a religious philosophy and 
philosophical religion. The oldest philosophical systems 
of the Hindoos, Egyptians, and Greeks were philo- 
sophies of religion in the sense of a philosophically 
constructed cosmology. These world-conceptions aimed 
to satisfy religious needs and to replace the popular 
mythical religions of which they claimed to be the 
higher and esoteric truth. The Gnostic systems of 
the second century of the Christian era stood in exactly 
the same relation to the religious faith of both 
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Christian and non-Christian communities. They 
sought, by combining the mythical notions and his- 
torical traditions of the existing popular religions 
with the ideas and speculations of philosophical systems, 
to establish a higher form of religion. This compound 
of different elements they proclaimed to be the esoteric 
truth of all religions. The Philosophy of Religion in 
this sense is a centaur, an unnatural medley of philo- 
sophy and religion, and for this very reason is neither 
of the two. It is not philosophy, for neither its 
motive nor its method is that of sober scientific in- 
vestigation and explanation of given facts. Nor can 
we call it religion, for no religion is a system of con- 
cepts, least of all of arbitrarily conceived and combined 
concepts. 

Religion is not a creation of thought, not a product 
at all, for it is something living, which grows up only 
in the real life of mankind in its historical develop- 
ment. We must add, however, that this confusion of 
religion and philosophy took place not only in the 
Gnosticism of early Christian heresies, but—partially 
under Gnostic influence—pervaded largely the dog- 
matic theology of the Christian fathers, and stamped 
its Gnostic character on the traditional doctrines of 
the Church. The doctrines sanctioned by the Church 
and transmitted as divine revelation are for the most 
part identical with that medley of religion and philo- 
sophy which constituted the naive and dogmatic con- 
ceptions of the earliest philosophies of religion. 

A second form of the Philosophy of Religion may 
be designated as the scholastic, because its classical 
representatives are found among the schoolmen of the 
Middle Ages. Scholasticism, however, did not. ter- 
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minate with the Middle Ages, but still wields an 
influence in the theological apologetics of the present 
time. It does not aim to create religion itself, but 
seeks to make the traditional religious teaching rational 
and acceptable. Its task is to (bears and defend 
religious dogma. The presupposition from which it 
proceeds is that the transmitted dogmas contain in- 
fallible, divinely revealed truth, to which man should 
readily and unquestioningly submit. The understand- 
ing, however, may and should endeavour to furnish a 
rational demonstration of what is to be received on 
authority. Credo ut intelligam is the watchword of 
this standpoint. The first requirement is faith in the 
transmitted dogma of the Church, grounded on the 
authority of the Church, which is ultimately to be 
regarded as the authority of God. 

But it is the function of philosophy as the obedient 
handmaiden of tradition to formulate its doctrines 
and to demonstrate thei truth, or at least their 
possibility. Now, however much acumen such a 
philosophy of religion may manifest, it is evidently 
not in harmony with the fundamental principle of all 
philosophy. For philosophy, guided only by the 
native laws of thought, aims at the discovery of truth. 
It cannot, therefore, rest in a given opinion or doctrine 
as though this were already truth itself. It must 
critically examine and prove the objects of its know- 
ledge. It must distinguish the unessential from the 
essential, it must separate mere opinions from objective 
facts. In so far as the Philosophy of Religion is to 
be a philosophy, it cannot neglect this task. If it 
were simply to accept as infallible truth the traditions 
of the Church, and confine itself to formulating and 
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systematising these, it would renounce its claim to be 
a philosophy, i.e. to be a science which undertakes to 
investigate and rationally explain phenomena. Nor 
can an appeal to the authority of divine revelation 
excuse philosophy from the task of thoroughly in- 
vestigating all the facts. 

The claim to divine revelation which every religion 
sets up for its teachings must itself be subjected to 
philosophical criticism. Even when the universal 
proposition that religion is founded on divine author- 
ity is not rejected, we shall always have to inquire 
what we are to understand by revelation. What, 
we may here ask, is the peculiar relation in which 
the divine mind stands to the human spirit, and 
how has this revelation manifested itself historically ? 
Reflection on the psychological conditions of revela- 
tion convinces us that a divine influence which is 
mediated by human consciousness must itself be 
affected by this medium. The product, therefore, of 
such a process of revelation consists of divine and 
human factors, and hence cannot be absolute divine 
truth, but must be influenced by the temporal and in- 
dividual limitations that belong to everything human. 

A consideration of past historical events confirms 
this result of psychological analysis. The history of 
ecclesiastical dogmas shows us at every turn that they 
were not given ready made by a divine oracle, but 
that they gradually arrived at their present form by 
a process of transformation and development. ~We 
see that human—oftentimes all too human—agencies 
were at work in this process, that human prejudices 
and the tenets of the schools played an important 
part, and that not infrequently mere caprice and 
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accident, strategy and force, gave the victory to one 
or the other of the contending parties. With what 
right could doctrines which have thus originated lay 
claim to infallible authority and exemption from 
philosophical examination? It was not strange that 
an understanding trained and strengthened by the 
discipline of scholastic methods should finally reflect 
on its right of independent thought and criticism, and 
begin to exercise this right in regard to the content 
of transmitted doctrines. The dogmatic or scholastic 
Philosophy of Religion gave place to a sceptical Philo- 
sophy of Religion, which is represented by the ration- 
alists (nominalists) of the later Middle Ages, and in a 
more decisive manner by the rationalists (deists, free- 
thinkers) of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

This third form of the Philosophy of Religion is, 
it is true, in purpose and result the opposite of the 
preceding school. Its aim is not to prove the truth 
but the falsehood of traditional doctrines, not to 
establish but to destroy the authority of the historic- 
ally given religion. But, with all its sceptical 
radicalism, it shares with its opposite the assumptions 
of a wholly uncritical and unhistorical dogmatism. 
If the scholastic. Philosophy of Religion was positive 
dogmatism, that of the rationalists may be character- 
ised as negative dogmatism. 

- The former school accepted uncritically historical 
traditions as authoritative, while the latter just as 
uncritically set up its own subjective opinions of 
religious truth, and did not hesitate to manipulate 
and pronounce judgment on the facts of history in 
accordance with its own standpoint. The sceptical 
philosophy is as far from being a true comprehension 
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of historical religion as the scholastic. Both fail 
to distinguish between religious doctrine and religion 
itself, and both lack the key essential to a thorough 
understanding of history. That is to say, they had 
not yet reached the notion of the gradual develop- 
ment of the religious spirit towards truth, and the 
thought that the symbolic concepts of different ages 
are expressions of different stages in that evolution. 
These religious traditions, measured by the narrow 
standard of rationalism, were absurd and unmeaning. 
Rationalism did not imagine that with the husk it 
was rejecting a higher and more essential truth than 
was contained in its own scanty abstractions. 

The fault of rationalism was not that it dared to 
think rationally, but that it did not think rationally 
enough to understand and appreciate the objective 
reason in. religious history. It was a necessary 
transition period. The mind had first to become 
conscious of itself and of its essential rationality in 
order to find itself again in the world of history and 
to recognise the reason immanent in the historical 
development of humanity. It was not until the 
conception outlined by Lessing and Herder had been 
fully developed by Hegel that philosophy was able to 
attain a thoroughly clear conception of the facts of 
religion. The profound thought of development, as 
of a process in which an immanent ideal principle 
realises itself under different forms and through 
different stages, which Hegel was the first to apply 
to history, has since become dominant in all fields of 
science and has proved itself very fruitful, especially 
for the history of religion. We have learned to 
perceive the pulse-beat of the human heart seeking 
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God, even when rationalism could see nothing but 
illusion, superstition, and deception; and, on the 
other hand, we have come to recognise human limita- 
tions and frailties where the dogmatism of the 
Churches found nothing but divine truth and infalli- 
bility. This evolutionary view of history, grandly 
conceived and developed by Hegel, may be regarded 
as a permanent achievement which no philosophy of 
history may henceforth ignore. 

But on the other hand, Hegel’s Philosophy of 
Religion suffered from a one-sided intellectualism that 
made impossible a complete understanding of religion, 
which is not a matter of the head, but of the heart. 
On the one side, this view led back to an uncritical 
dogmatism, and on the other to an unhistorical radi- 
calism—consequently just to the one-sided views 
above described, beyond which the principle of 
evolution itself should have reached. ‘This intellect- 
ualism of Hegel’s Philosophy of Religion has been 
overcome by Schleiermacher, who regarded feeling, in 
independence of knowledge and action, as the essence 
of religion. Just as Hegel’s evolutionism holds the 
historical key, so Schleiermacher’s analysis of the 
religious consciousness furnishes the psychological 
key to the comprehension of religious phenomena. 
Thereby the foundation is laid for a critico-historical 
Philosophy of Religion, which overcomes both the 
dogmatism and the scepticism of former standpoints. 

What, then, is the positive problem of the 
Philosophy of Religion? In the first place, simply 
the knowledge of religion in respect to its essence and 
development as a fact of the historical experience of 
mankind, or an activity of the human spirit, which 
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has its ultimate ground in God. The Philosophy 
of Religion, like all philosophy, must make the 


phenomena of real experience its starting-point, , 


and must go beyond them and penetrate to their 
transcendental grounds, which are themselves not 
phenomenal at all, but necessary postulates of thought. 
Its problem, therefore, is of a twofold nature: first, 
the historico-psychological examination of religion as 
a fact of human experience; secondly, the meta- 
physical investigation of the relation of man to his 
religious object, i.e. to God and to His manifold 
revelation in the world, which is impled in this fact. 

The union of these two sides takes place in some 
form in all philosophical disciplines, but in the 
Philosophy of Religion the need of such a synthesis 
is more immediately evident, since in religion itself 
the relation to God is given as a psychological fact, 
which requires explanation as to its foundation, justi- 
fication, truth, and necessity. But this is the 
business of a metaphysical investigation. The more 
closely this is related to the historico-psychological 
investigation, the more completely it carries out the 
fundamental tendencies there discovered, and reveals 
a principle which explains the experienced correlation 
between the subjective and the objective in an 
absolute unity which embraces the correlative parts, 
the better will it fulfil its task, and the more will all 
appearance of arbitrariness and chance disappear. 
The thinking subject will thereby experience that 
satisfaction which always results from the discovery 
of a rational connection between phenomena. 


In the first place, then, as we have stated, the 


Philosophy of Religion has to regard religion as a 
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fact of human experience. Now religion is given to 
us in a twofold experience: first, the inner experience 
of the subjectively religious consciousness and_ the 
external experience of human history. Will it be 
enough to confine ourselves to one of these two sides 
——to seek religion only in history or only in the 
religious consciousness? Both attempts have been 
made, but neither could lead to satisfactory results. 
Indeed, this is self-evident, since each of the methods 
has its advantages, but also its weaknesses and 
dangers, which may be avoided only by the other 
supplementing it. 

The exclusively historical view is unsatisfactory, 
because religion is, in its germ and essence, an 
internal principle of our spirit, which is given to us 
immediately only in our own consciousness. What is 
manifested in the external world also belongs to it, 
but only as a secondary and partial expression of its 
inner essence—an expression which is considerably 
influenced by the conditions of environment and by 
extra-religious circumstances and motives. In order, 
therefore, to understand the significance of the 
phenomena in which religion manifests itself historic- 
ally—the forms of worship, the manifold legends and 
doctrines, the social institutions—we must regard 
them as modes of expression of the inner spiritual 
life and essence of religion. 

We must explain the meaning that is expressed 
in these symbolic forms by means of the fundamental 
motives of the religious consciousness, and must there- 
fore project ourselves into the spirit of the historical 
religious societies. Such an interpretation of the 
symbols of the spiritual life of others is possible only 
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for him who knows and observes the corresponding 
impulses of his own soul. We may say, therefore, 
that the indispensable key to the understanding of 
the phenomena given in external historical experience, 
or external manifestations of religion, lies in the inner 
experience of subjective consciousness. In addition 
to this we may say that the historical phenomena of 
religion are exceedingly complex and different in 
kind. The lowest and highest, the erudest and the 
most refined, the basest and the noblest, is found 
not only at different points of time but also 
simultaneously in different religious communities, 
even in the different members of one and the same 
religious community. How is it possible to recognise 
in this chaotic mass of phenomena the one true 
essence of religion ? 

If we were to seek the notion of religion by a 
merely historical induction from the phenomena 
common to all religions, we should arrive at an 
abstract general notion which is without content, and 
in which the true essence and the highest worth of 
religion, as we Christians know it, is weakened and 
dissipated beyond recognition. This would be just as 
perverse as if one should attempt to determine the 
essence of art or morality according to that which the 
most barbarous savages have in common with the 
highest civilisation. In this connection Principal 
Caird happily observes (Introduction to the Philosophy 
of Religion, pp. 82 ff): 

“Tt is not that which is common to barbarism and 
civilisation which is most truly human, but precisely 
that in which civilisation differs from barbarism. 
As in the case of the individual, so in that of the 
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race; there are many ideas which are essentially true, 
which yet are capable of being grasped by the human 
intelligence only at a certain stage of its intellectual 
progress. It is therefore conceivable that there may 
be in a religion ideas or doctrines which are essenti- 
ally and absolutely true, whilst yet, in the actual 
experience of the world, the knowledge of them may 
have come ata late period of history, and even then 
only to a limited section of the race. Moreover, it is 
obvious that wherever we are obliged to introduce the 
notion of growth or development—wherever that 
which we contemplate is a thing which reaches its 
perfection, not by the accretion or accumulation of 
like materials, but by gradual evolution from the 
germ or embryo to the perfect organism——there the 
true idea of the thing cannot be got by finding out 
what is common to the lowest and highest and to 
every intermediate stage of its existence. 

“Tf, therefore, in the religious history of the world 
we can discover any indications of a progressive 
development, it is not by leaving out of view what is 
peculiar to Christianity — those ideas or doctrines 
which constitute its special glory and excellence— 
and taking account only of that which it has in 
common with the earliest and rudest nature-worships 
that the essential idea of religion is to be established. 
If we accept the notion of an organic development 
in religion, there is indeed a kind of necessity which 
is predicable as well of the lowest as of the highest 
religions of the world. The former contains some- 
thing which cannot be left out of the perfect idea of 
religion, something which is its necessary presupposi- 
tion; and the highest religion, while it transcends, at 
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the game time must take up and comprehend all that 
is true and valuable in the lowest. 

“But, if this be so, so far from the universal truth 
in religion being that which is common to all 
religions, there is not a single idea in the highest or 
perfect religion which remains what it was in those 
which preceded it. In all organic development the 
perfect organism, while it comprehends and absorbs, 
at the same time annuls and transmutes all that 
pertained to the earlier and imperfect stages of life. 
Manhood presupposes, but does not retain, physically 
or mentally, the characteristic qualities of youth, or 
childhood, or infancy. That which really is common 
to all the stages of human life is therefore not to be 
reached inductively, but by grasping that idea which 
gives to all its successive forms and aspects the 
character of one organic whole. In like manner, a 
merely empirical consideration of the various religions 
of the world or even of their historic succession and 
relations, however important as supplying the 
materials for a science of religion, does not in itself 
constitute such a science or give us that which is 
really universal in religion. To reach that we must 
be able to go beyond the mere historical forms and to 
see beneath them the idea which is ever advancing 
to its fuller realisation, which, at each successive 
stage of its progress, loses nothing but leaves nothing 
unchanged, and fulfils the past only by transmuting 
the past. The perfect or absolute form of the idea, 
so far from giving us that which is common to all 
other forms, will thus retain in it unchanged not a 
single element which belonged to them. While it 
explains the latent significance of all that was true 
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in the imperfect religions, it will transcend, and by 
transcending, annul or destroy them.” 

The problem, therefore, is the recognition of that 
spiritual principle which, as impelling force, les at 
the base of the entire sum and series of historical 
religious phenomena, and is expressed most imper- 
fectly in the lowest stages, most purely and com- 
pletely in the highest stages of the religious experience 
—that is to say, in Christianity. We may not, how- 


- ever, conclude from this that the essence of religion 


exactly corresponds to historical Christianity— that 
an historically reached definition of Christianity 
would at the same time serve as a definition of 
religion. Nor is the philosopher of religion thereby 
excused from further attempts to investigate religion. 
Various reasons forbid such a contraction of the 
philosopher’s field of vision. As Christians we may 
be fully convinced that Christianity is the most 
perfect religion; yet the philosopher cannot assume 
this as an unproved postulate, but must seek to justify 
the conviction. 

This can be done only by comparing Christianity 
with other religions. Evidence must be brought 
from the history of the development of religions, that 
the other religions serve Christianity as a preparation, 
as subordinate stages, or that they contain only par- 
ticular phases of religion, which are realised in 
Christianity in a higher and more comprehensive 
manner. It is clear, however, that such a com- 
parative view of religions is impossible without some 
criterion. Now, no historically given fact can furnish 
such a criterion, for this itself must be subjected to 
criticism. Nor is the universal concept of religion 
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arrived at by induction a suitable criterion, for its 
content would be much too indefinite to furnish 
judgments concerning the relative worth of religions. 
If, however, we cannot obtain from history the norm 
necessary to an evaluation of religions, we must seek 
it within the religious self-consciousness itself. Of 
course it does not exist there as an “ innate idea,” 
for there are no “innate ideas.” The religious idea 
manifests itself within us as an impellent force and 
craving, whose realisation and satisfaction are reached 
through the interaction between this consciousness 
and its historical environment. The co-operation 
and harmony of these two factors—the natural pre- 
disposition and the external influences—bears witness 
to what is true and right. So, also, the norm for 
the evaluation of the historical facts of religion lies 
in their agreement with the idea of religion found 
within us as a living, active principle, or in other 
words, in this; that it corresponds to and satisfies 
our religio-ethical impulses and eravings. 

Even if we should regard a critical comparison of 
Christianity with other religions as superfluous, and 
presuppose its perfection as a postulate of faith, we 
could not avoid such a consideration of the subjective 
religious consciousness. For here, too, the question 
would always have to be answered, What is the 
peculiar religious essence of Christianity? In what 
consists the distinguishing characteristic of this 
religion, in view of which it is identical with the 
concept of religion itself? In short, what is it that 
makes Christianity appear to us as the perfect 
religion It is impossible to answer this question 
by a mere historical survey of Christianity. For 
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history nowhere reveals to us Christianity as a simple 
and unmistakable fact, but as a highly intricate 
ageregation of different kinds of phenomena, which 
might impress the superficial observer as a maze of 
contradictions where every attempt at unification 
must fail. 

We have but to glance at the accounts of Chris- 
tianity given by the various ecclesiastical historians 
—be they Catholic or Protestant—to appreciate how 
differently they conceived the essence of Christianity, 
although they possessed the same accurate knowledge 
of details. What seemed to one essential, and most 
important, was for the other an unessential accident, 
a foreign addition, a survival of Judaism or Paganism, 
something wholly incongruous with Christianity. 
How can we decide in what the true conception of 
Christianity consists? Historical details could not 
help us to a decision, for they themselves are capable 
of manifold interpretations. Christianity must attest 
its superiority through the total impression which it 
makes upon the mind of the observer. This impres- 
sion is conditioned by the religious ideal, through 
which alone the religious nature of the individual 
attains its necessary realisation, and in which his 
religio-ethical needs find their ultimate satisfaction. 

We are, therefore, driven from external experience 
or history to inner experience, and compelled to seek 
in religious self-consciousness the key to the explana- 
tion of the historical phenomena of religion, But do 
we then agree with those who assert that the essence 
of religion can be discovered only in the subjective 
consciousness, be it rational thought or devout feel- 
ing? The one-sidedness of such a procedure .is plain, 
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for it can with difficulty escape the charge of indi- 
vidual arbitrariness. Looking at the matter more 
closely, however, we can say that such a procedure is 
not only unsuitable, but also impossible, and that 
wherever it has been attempted and insisted upon, it 
has always been based more or less on self-deception. 
The religious self-consciousness with which the philo- 
sopher begins is not an empty form, but filled with 
a rich content communicated to it by the developing 
influence of social environment. 

The Christian philosopher of religion cannot, and 
should not, abstract from his Christian modes of 
thinking and feeling, which belong to him as the 
inheritance of Christian centuries. He must derive 
his knowledge, not from an indefinite abstract ego, 
but from the fulness of the experiences of the real, 
devout self-consciousness formed by historical Chris- 
tianity. This concrete Christian  self-consciousness 
contains in an abbreviated form the entire product of 
the religious life of the Christian community and of 
the whole of humanity. The evolutionary stages of 
the race are repeated in an abbreviated form in the 
personal life of every individual. There is the same 
relation between the different stages in the religious 
development of the race and those of each individual. 

A consideration of the inner religious life does 
not exclude, therefore, an examination of historical 
religion, for the former owes its development and 
form to the latter, and is constantly nourished and 
moulded by its influence. The more closely, then, 
the philosopher attends to this actually existing 
interrelation, develops and enriches his own religious 
consciousness by a survey of the historical religions 
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of humanity (and especially of Christianity), and 
interprets and judges those facts by the light of his 
own inner experience, the more easily will he avoid 
both of these false paths, i.e. empty and arbitrary 
subjectivism and a blind, superficial historicism. 

We have above described the first object of the 
Philosophy of Religion to be the comprehension of 
religion as a fact of experience. Then the question 
arose, What kind of experience? Is religion, the fact 
and material of our investigation, to be found in 
external, historical experience or in the facts of the 
inner personal life? The answer was, Not exclusively 
in the one nor the other, but in both as standing in 
intimate relation to each other. Now the further 
question arises, How must the philosopher proceed in 
order to understand this matter of experience so 
infinitely complicated? He must rationalise the 
materials of his experience according to the general 
rules of all scientific investigation. The nearest 
analogies to this procedure are furnished by the 
philosophical disciplines of epistemology (logic), ethics, 
and esthetics. Just as these sciences reduce the 
states and processes of the knowing, moral, and 
emotional consciousness to their fundamental forms 
and laws, and then seek to explain the manifold and 
complex content of the mind from the relations and 
connections of these fundamental forms, in lke 
manner the philosopher of religion must explain the 
facts of his religious consciousness. 

A peculiar difficulty, however, confronts him at 
the outset. While, in the case of the above-men- 
tioned disciplines, the sphere of the mental life with 
which they deal is easily determined, the problem is 
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not so simple in the case of religion. Does it belong 
to the knowing, acting, or feeling consciousness? This 
question cannot be escaped. As is well known, it 
has been variously answered; but it is evident that 
none of the one-sided assumptions that have been 
made do justice to the matter. For in the religious 
consciousness all sides of the whole personality par- 
ticipate. Of course we must recognise that knowing 
and willing are here not ends in themselves, as in 
science and morality — where they are functions 
directed upon external objects — but rather sub- 
ordinated to feeling, as the real centre of religious 
consciousness. The analysis of religious feeling must, 
then, form our starting-point. This is not a simple 
feeling, but a combination of feelings of freedom and 
dependence. 

The various types of the religious feelings of 
humanity depend, therefore, upon the different propor- 
tions in which these different elements are combined. 
Analysis also shows that the completely harmonious 
unification of both these elements constitutes the 
religious ideal, just as the corresponding harmony of 
egoistic and altruistic impulses forms the moral ideal. 
The religious feelings manifest themselves most im- 
mediately im acts of worship, which are, therefore, 
to be interpreted as the involuntary expressions of 
emotional motives and as symbols of states of feeling. 


Acts of worship, however, are not possible without 


some conception of the objects upon which they are 
directed. Thus, besides worship, the practical ex- 
pression of religious feeling, we have the theoretical 
expression in the form of religious notions, legends 
and doctrines, dogmas and systems. These are 
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primarily symbolical expressions of the relations in 
which man feels that he stands to the higher powers. 

Since religion in these, its twofold forms of ex- 
pression, is closely connected with moral action and 
theoretical knowledge, an investigation of its relation 
to ethics and science is necessary, in order to under- 
stand its peculiar nature. An historical survey shows 
that originally there was no marked distinction 
between religion and morality or between religion 
and science. The oldest customs were closely con- 
nected with forms of worship, and the oldest attempts 
at a philosophical cosmology with religious myths. 
As civilisation advanced, their paths diverged. As 
society was organised and science developed, they 
severed their connection with religious authority and 
traditions, and before long assumed a hostile attitude 
towards them. The conflicts between civil society and 
the Church, between secular science and faith, con- 
stitute for centuries the history of civilisation. But 
however strained the relations, however violent the 
conflicts between these two parties may have been, 
experience has shown that neither can do without 
the other. Every attempt of either party to ignore 
or crush out its rival leads inevitably to its own 
destruction. 

When religion seeks to ignore and _ suppress 
morality and. science, it becomes irreligious super- 
stition and fanaticism. On the other hand, when 
morality and science break away from religion alto- 
gether, they are tossed about like a rudderless ship 
on the billows of the times. They are thus cast 
irresistibly hither and thither between the Scylla of 
an egoism where the self proudly disregards the real 
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world and social limitations, and the Charybdis of an 
altruism in which the personality resignedly subjects 
itself to lifeless matter and the brutal multitude. A 
psychological analysis of the theoretical and practical 
consciousness furnishes the commentary to these un- 
deniable facts of history. It shows that all our 
knowledge, moral volition, and action is concerned 
with the antithesis between self and world, and seeks 
the synthesis of this antithesis through the ideas of 
the true and the good. This mediation, however, is 
possible only on the supposition of a higher original 
unity, of a transcendental ground of ego and world, of 
spirit and nature, of individual and society, which 
from the beginning of the race has revealed itself in 
our consciousness of God. Thus the relative ideals 
of science and morality presuppose the reality of the 
absolute ideal—the truth of the religious conscious- 
ness of God—as their ground of possibility, and 
as a guarantee that they are capable of realisation. 
Herein we have the deepest reason for that indis- 
soluble union which in spite of all differences and 
conflicts is always found to exist between religion, 
morality, and science. 

In establishing and explaining this fact, the 
Philosophy of Religion has fulfilled its first task, i.e. 
to understand religion as a fact of experience. At 
the same time, it has taken the first step towards 
the solution of its next problem. That is to say, 
it enters upon the metaphysical investigation of the 
relation implied in that fact, namely, the relation of 
man to his religious object, to God and His manifold 
revelation in the world. This relation is doubtless 
always given in religion as a subjective idea of human 
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consciousness, For, in truth, no religion is without 
some notion of God. Hence the unavoidable question 
arises, whether and how far this religious conception 
of mankind corresponds to truth. It has indeed been 
said of late that this problem regarding things which 
we can never know does not concern the philosopher 


of religion, that he has to confine himself to the 


description and arrangement of religious phenomena, 
and to justify religion by the practical value of its 
effects on social life. The objective truth of its 
articles of faith must, it 1s claimed, be left undecided. 
However well meaning such counsel may sound, 
weighty considerations may be urged against it. 

The fact seems to be overlooked that the religious 
man necessarily postulates the truth of his beliefs, 
and that without this presupposition his faith would 
lose all significance and power, and consequently 
all practical value, and become merely a beautiful 
wsthetical semblance, an illusion. Agnosticism, in- 
deed, does not mean to deny directly the truth of a 
belief in God, but simply to hold it in suspense as 
unknowable. Yet experience has always shown that 
the passage from this timid scepticism to radical 
negation is but a small and easy step. And that 
we can readily understand. We naturally judge 
concerning the truth of an idea according to the 
readiness with which it may be connected with the 
orderly coherency of our entire conscious content. 
Whatever may be united with such a train of ideas, 
without contradiction, we regard as thinkable, and its 
reality as possible. Whatever is demanded by this 
complex we regard as a necessity of our thought, 
and consequently its reality as an assured certainty. 
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Hence, an idea which is without all recognised re- 
lation to the content of our rationally connected 
consciousness (to our known world) seems to us to 
be unthinkable and consequently without truth. 
Agnosticism usually reaches its logical consequences 
in the popular consciousness in the following way: 
the unknowable divinity has at first neither meaning 
nor interest for it, and then what is practically in- 
different is at last completely given up in theory 
also. 

But has not Kant proved the impossibility of all 
metaphysical knowledge which transcends experience, 
and in particular has he not shown irrefutably, once 
for all, the insufficiency of the so-called proofs of the 
existence of God? Kant has doubtless destroyed the 
dogmatism of the old theological metaphysics and 
overthrown for ever that Gnosticism which presumed 
to comprehend the inner essence of divinity in its 
formule. He has also shown irrefutably the inade- 
quacy of the old proofs which would pass from a con- 
cept to reality, or from the contingency of the world 
and its purposive construction to a divine architect. 
We cannot ignore these results of Kantian criticism ; 
so much we must grant to agnosticism. But the 
latter goes far beyond Kant’s position. It ignores 
the fact that Kant himself, by his moral postulates, 
has made a beginning—incomplete and capable of 
improvement, it is true—to rationalise religious faith 
on a new idealistic basis. 

According to Kant, the existence of God is a 
“postulate of practical Reason,” 7.e. a demand which 
reason must make in order to render conceivable the 
possibility of the highest good being realised, that is 
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to say, of the moral government of the universe. 
Kant indeed conceived the moral government of the 
world only as an ideal, and looked for its realisation 
through the agency of an all-powerful, divine, in- 
conceivable being. Against this the objection was 
always ready that this ideal conld be nothing more 
than a devout wish, a Utopia, and that a God postu- 
lated in order to realise this ideal could have but a 
very problematical existence. But how would it be 
if the deeper meaning of Kant’s postulate were rather 
this: that just as reason is forced by its own peculiar 
constitution to find in the world the constant realisa- 
tion of a universal natural and moral order, so also it 
is compelled to postulate the eternal reason of God as 
the ground of the progressive rational order of the 
universe ? This thought forms the valuable and per- 
manent kernel which post-Kantian philosophy has 
freed from the husks of subjective idealism and de- 
veloped to its logical consequences. 

The Philosophy of Religion must not lose itself in 
the labyrinths of Hegel’s dialectical panlogism or in 
the mysticism of Schelling’s theosophy. Nor, on the 
other hand, should it remain entangled in the meshes 
of subjective idealism, whose principles, as Kant and 
his immediate disciples taught, render a proper under- 
standing of religion, especially of the Christian religion, 
impossible. The province of the Philosophy of Re- 
ligion is to furnish a rational ground for the belief in 
God. It fulfils this task, not by dogmatically ignor- 
ing inner and outer experience—a procedure which 
can result only in sophistry—much less by assuming 
moral postulates which could not escape the charge of 
being arbitrary. Its object is attained by showing 
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the gradually developing revelation of the controlling 
and purposive reason of God throughout the entire 
world-order. 

Here it must not be forgotten that the world- 
order in each of its phases, the natural, moral, and 
religious, includes both consciousness and the external 
world, and consists in their uniform correlation, that 
is to say, in the fact that each of these two factors is 
related to and determined by the other. The fact 
that thinking and being, moral personality and society, 
are so correlated that they develop in constant con- 
formity with one another, and that neither can be 
conceived without its counterpart, forces us to pre- 
suppose a transcendental unity which manifests itself 
in this double order and reciprocal relation. In short, 
we are compelled to find in the world-order a mani- 
festation of God. Furthermore, the different sides 


and stages which the world-order offers to view allow - 


a more complete determination of the idea of God. 
In the natural world-order, that correlation of con- 
sciousness and existence, we find the divine revelation 
as all-consciousness and omnipotence. In the moral 
world-order, that correlation of conscience and social 
laws, the divine revelation manifests itself as holiness 
and justice. 

Finally, in the plan of salvation (as it culminates 
in Christianity) we discover the divine revelation as 
love and wisdom. The theoretical contemplation of 
the universe as the divine revelation gives to the 
religious idea of God its content and at the same time 
its rational ground. We are, indeed, able to compre- 
hend the essence of God, but only in so far as this is 
manifested in the world-order as an efficient cause. 
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To be sure, God is not identical with this order of 
the universe. An order presupposes and is the mani- 
festation of an active ordering subject. But no sub- 
ject is entirely exhausted by its external effects: it 
has also an inner side, a being-for-itself, which reflects 
and unites its manifold effects into a persistent unity. 
The laws of logic demand that this same thought be 
applied to God. Here, indeed, we have reached the 
limits of what is knowable. We comprehend only 
that side of God which is turned towards us, His 
essence in so far as it manifests itself as the active 
principle of the universe. The inner nature of God, 
His being-for-Himself, the inner reflection of His 
causality, we can as little know as we can perceive the 
side of the moon turned away from us. All hypo- 
theses concerning the existence of God in and for 
Himself (to which class belong also those regarding 
divine consciousness, unconsciousness, and supercon- 
sciousness) are vain and worthless. For, in the first 
place, they can never be verified; and, secondly, we 
are interested only in knowing what God is for us 
as active in the world, not what He may be in Him- 
self and for Himself. 

One’s religious view of the world, of nature, and of 
humanity is closely related to one’s belief in God. 
These religious conceptions are generally embodied in 
legends concerning the origin of the universe, or of 
the earth and the human race, as well as concerning 
miraculous divine revelations which have occurred in 
the course of history. When such legends, which 
have arisen in prehistoric times, become articles of 
faith, they afford the chief ground of conflict between 
faith and science. In this connection the Philosophy 
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of Religion has the thankworthy task (though one 
which is seldom appreciated) of mediating between 
the contending parties. The less it is satisfied with 
half-way concessions and compromises, and the more 
thorough it is in its efforts to remove for ever the 
ground of controversy, the more permanent will be 
its success. This object is attained by a fundamental 
distinction between the different elements which are 
usually combined in such legends, namely, between 
the theoretical speculations which serve to satisfy a 
naive desire for knowledge, and the religious motives 
which find expression in this symbolical form. 
Whether the world was made in six days, as the 
Bible holds, or whether the process lasted for countless 
ages, and still continues; whether the sun revolves 
about the earth, as biblical writers along with the rest 
of antiquity believed; whether primitive man sprang 
from the dust of the earth, or from trees or stars (in 
accordance with some myths), or whether he sprang 
from lower forms of animal life, in accordance with 
the principle of natural selection—all these are 
questions of knowledge which science must solve, but 
which do not concern religion as such. For this is 
concerned only with the fact that nature, whatever 
its process of development, is dependent on God and 
fulfils His purposes in regard to us. The fundamental 
truths of religion, then, are not affected by any answer 
which may be given to the above-mentioned questions. 
Indeed, an order which, through the smallest and 
most insignificant means, eventually produces the 
highest, would be a sublime manifestation of divine 
omnipotence and wisdom. So, even though man has 
sprung from lower forms of life, he may nevertheless 
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be the goal towards which the process of nature has 
tended from the very beginning, and in which creative 
reason produced the light of consciousness, the think- 
ing spirit, consequently its own image. 

In the legends of Paradise, and the fall of man, 
which, by the way, have their analogies in several 
religions, the Philosophy of Religion can recognise 
only symbolical expressions of man’s two natures, the 
spirit and the flesh, the ideal, godlike disposition and 
the lower animal nature. Religious poetry symbolises 
the opposition and conflict between those two prin- 
ciples, which are inherent in the very nature of man 
—in so far as he must by an act of freedom raise 
himself above the sphere of natural phenomena to a 
spiritual ideal—by representing them as particular 
events in time, or historical occurrences. The question 
is not concerning a compromise between those 
primitive legends and a scientific history of our race. 
It is rather to discover the profound ethico-religious 
thought hidden in these legends, and to demonstrate 
that it has been actually realised in the history of 
civilisation and of religion. 

At this point the Philosophy of Religion glances 
at the historical progress of religion, and recognises in 
the growth of the religio-ethical spirit the revelation 
of the educating wisdom and love of God. (This 
treatment of the history of religion is perhaps more 
correct in method than that which regards it as the 
starting-point and foundation of the philosophy of 
religion. This latter view may, it is true, be justified 
on the grounds of practical convenience.) The begin- 
nings of the religion of the human race must be 
investigated. Two rules should be observed in this 
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connection. In the first place, the origin of religion 
must be so conceived as to contain the germ of the 
succeeding development in some way or other, be it 
ever so low and crude. Secondly, since religion is a 
matter which concerns man as a whole, it can never 
be explained from a single motive, but by the co- 
operation of several motives and experiences. Thus, 
for example, nature-worship and ancestor-worship were 
from the very beginning most intimately allied. 

In considering the historical development of re- 
ligion, account must be taken of the influences of the 
progress of civilisation, of legislation, of science, and of 
art as powerful instruments of religious advancement. 
We must especially emphasise the profound and pre- 
eminent significance of those religious teachers who, 
by their creative power and the depth of their personal 
religious consciousness and moral nature, were able to 
see and reveal the truth more clearly than their own 
or any previous age had done. They thus opened up 
to mankind new paths for the realisation of its ideals, 
The wonderful impression which these highly-gifted 
personalities produce in every field—and most of all 
in the religious—furnishes a natural explanation of 
the miraculous legends and apotheoses which, in the 
popular creeds, are always connected with the lives of 
these mdividuals. 

The classification of religions is a very difficult 
matter. Inner principles of division are necessary to 
satisfy the demands of philosophy. These principles 
are derived in part from the specific character of the 
belief in God (polytheism, pantheism, monotheism), 
and in part from the fundamental religious tempera- 
ment, according to the manner in which natural and 
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moral motives, feelings of dependence and of freedom, 
are combined in it. On this is based the distinction 
between zsthetical and teleological religions (Schleier- 
macher), or of natural, legal, and redemptory religions 
(A. Schweizer and others). The only difficulty is that 
such classifications, however attractive they may be in 
themselves, can never be unreservedly applied to the 
actual course of events. This is quite evident; for 
all religions which play any important part in history 
have, in the course of their development, frequently 
transformed their ideals in important respects, and have 
at the same time retained, in addition to these new 
ideals, their old ones, which are occasionally revived. 

To regard all this from a single point of view 
would be too difficult. Take for example the Hindoo 
religion in its development from the hymns of the 
Rig-Veda, through Brahmanism and Buddhism, to its 
final form of mystical Pantheism and coarse idolatry. 
In what place could this be inserted in the above 
classification ? The most important thing will always 
be clearly to portray the peculiar characteristics of the 
different religions, and to explain them as well as 
possible from the character and the historical experi- 
ences of the various peoples. It is also of especial 
importance to show the influences which the different 
religions exercise upon and receive from one another, 
for in this we recognise something lke an organic 
connection in the religious life of mankind. Thus, 
for example, the reciprocal influence of the Semitic 
and Indo-Germanic religions is of the utmost import- 
ance. For after thousands of years of preparation 
these finally made ready the soil where Christianity 
could take root and grow. 
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The philosopher of religion cannot, it is true, follow 
out the development of Christianity im detail. That 
is the business of biblical and historical theology. 
His task, however, is to show how Christianity is the 
fulfilment of all previous religious systems—of the 
pagan as well as of the Jewish—since, by embracing 
their partial truths in a common unity, it removes 
their one-sidedness and sums up the religious inclina- 
tions of mankind in an essentially true and satisfactory 
manner. Christianity itself has not been able to ex- 
press all at once the truth involved in itself, but only 
in the course of centuries has it been able to advance 
towards an ever fuller and purer expression of this 
truth. This evolution the Philosophy of Religion 
must also follow. It has to show how the Christian 
principle, in order to take root and establish itself in 
the world, had to adapt itself to the prevailing forms 
of the religious and moral consciousness, and how, 
after this unavoidable fusion of Jewish and pagan 
elements, the essentially Christian spirit was able to 
make its way but slowly and as a result of conflict, 
and to become in its essential character the real 
dominant force in humanity. The Reformation, that 
achievement of the Christian Germanic spirit, was the 
greatest stride in this development. But it has not 
reached its close, and will never reach it as long as 
the history of mankind lasts. 

The Philosophy of Religion, by tracing its object 
through all the stages of its historical evolution, 
verifies the truth of that which it has recognised as 
the essence of religion in the psychological and meta- 
physical investigation. For the concept must justify 
itself here, as always where we deal with life, by 
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proving itself to be the impelling force, the guiding 
principle, and the ideal goal of the entire process. 
The scientific investigation thus returns to its starting- 
point and completes its cycle. The only task which 
it still has to accomplish is to turn towards the future 
and discover how far it may be able to foretell the 
religious development of mankind on the basis of past 
experience. But let it not forget that the ultimate 
ideals of the world, as they are determined by the 
decrees of God, withdraw themselves from our human 
gaze. Where our knowledge and conjecture fail us, 
faith appears to console, and says, in the words of the 
apostle, “Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither 
have entered into the heart of man, the things which 
God hath prepared for them that love him.” 


VI 


THE TASK OF SCIENTIFIC THEOLOGY FOR 
THE CHURCH OF THE PRESENT 


THE strained relations which now exist between the 
Church and scientific theology, and are frequently 
enough manifested in votes of distrust in pastoral 
conferences and synods against the teachers of theology, 
undeniably denote an abnormal condition and a dis- 
agreeable embarrassment for both sides. By reason 
of this condition there is withdrawn from the theo- 
logical professors the confidence of the pupils, which 
is the condition of a successful activity. But the 
Church, by declaring scientific theology to be under 
the ban of its shaver al, cuts the bond which unites 
it with the general consciousness of the time, and thus 
condemns itself to an isolation which is ges MEE to 
spiritual starvation. 

If we inquire into the causes of this abnormal con- 
dition, we shall have to seek them chiefly, as it seems 
to me, in a defective understanding of the historical 
right and of the task of scientific theology conditioned 
by the relations of the present. I should like to draw 
attention to these two points. 

I. The right of scientific theology in the Protestant 
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Church stands or falls with the right of Protestantism 
itself. This theology is the legitimate heir of the 
Reformation, guardian of the peculiar Protestant prin- 
ciples, and continuator of the work begun by the 
reformers, but by no means finished in the sixteenth 
century—that of purifying the Church from the 
obscuring and distortion of faith and life. 

The Reformation did not, it is true, spring out of 
scientific thought, did not have its occasion in doubts 
of the understanding, but in the need of the conscience, 
its longing for reconciliation with God and deliverance 
from sin and guilt. Because Luther recognised in the 
Gospel of Christ the power of God to relieve this need, 
to comfort and restore the conscience, therefore the 
faith in this divine power of the Gospel which he had 
tested in his own soul became to him the central point 
of his Christianity, the doctrine of justification by faith 
alone, the principle of his system of doctrine. In the 
conscience, then, that inner bond between God and 
man, Luther had found the touchstone by which reli- 
gious truth had to test its genuineness, its divine origin 
and power. In the experience by the conscience of 
the saving power of his doctrine he found the sup- 
port of his faith in its religious truth. Thereby the 
genuinely Christian connection of religion and morality, 
so important for the health of both, was again restored. 
Religion was no more, as in Catholicism, banished to 
the limbo of ecclesiastical mysteries and incompre- 
hensible dogmas, but made a practical affair—a life- 
question of the moral life of man—of the conscience. 

The moral man is at the same time, however, the 
thinking man. As the experiences of conscience are 
conditioned by the preceding thoughts, so they react, 
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furnishing a basis and norm for the further course of 
thought. Luther’s own experience, with his conscience 
on the one hand of the groundlessness of ecclesiastical 
regulations, and on the other hand of the divine power 
of the Gospel as it is given in the sacred Scriptures— 
this experience liberated his thought from its former 
bondage to the authority of the Church, and gave him 
an impulse to a free examination of its traditions. 
Whatever in these did not correspond with the word 
of God in the Scriptures he rejected as human error, 
even though it proceeded from the highest authorities. 
He even extended his examination to the biblical writ- 
ings, so far as he distinguished between more and less 
valuable witnesses, and held that only to be apostolical 
which really conformed to the standard of Christ. 

As little as Luther proceeded from the point of 
view of scientific criticism, so certainly was he led, 
however, by the natural consequences of his moral- 
religious experiences in his conscience to practise it 
and to concede in principle to the thinking mind the 
right of investigation and independent research in 
order to ascertain the truth. Hence the right of 
scientific criticism, without which the Church of the 
Reformation could not have arisen at all, cannot 
logically be contested in its midst. 

But the Reformation did not draw the logical con- 
clusion from its principles. It remained still half 
sunken in Catholicism, or fell back again into it, 
partly for reasons which lay in external circumstances, 
and partly for the want of clear ideas on the part of 
the reformers as to the scope of their new thought. 

Rightly had the pure word of God in the Scrip- 
tures been set over against the word of man expressed 
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in the tradition of the Church. But it was over- 
looked in the heat of the contest against Catholics 
and fanatics that the word of God was not synony- 
mous with all the words of the Bible, which were 
primarily written by men. The historical testimony 
to the divine revelation was exchanged for this 
revelation itself. The human and always imperfect 
expression of divine truth was taken for the pure 
and unconditioned truth of God itself, and thus 
there arose a deification of the letter of Scripture, 
which corresponded more with the legalistic spirit 
of Judaism than with the free spirit of the Gospel. 
In this way the free investigation of the religious 
spirit was bound anew to an external authority, 
which was often as obstructive as that of the tradi- 
tion of the Church. It was thus, impossible to 
arrive at an unbiassed understanding of the biblical 
writers, or of the course of development of the biblical 
religion. 

It resulted quite naturally that many of the 
doctrines of the Church which are not taught in the 
Seriptures themselves were interpreted into them, 
because the Bible was not understood out of itself, 
but was regarded through the spectacles of ecclesi- 
astical dogma. In particular, the dogmas of the 
Trinity, of the creation of the world in six days, of 
angels and demons, of the fall of man, of original sin, 
of the two natures of Christ, of substitutional satis- 


faction, and of predestination, which are not immedi-’ 
ately connected with the doctrine of justification, | 


were partly taken over unchanged into the Protestant 

system of the Church, and partly supplemented in the 

sense of the old Church-fathers and the scholastics, so 
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that their unintelligibility was still more intensified. 
Especially was the magical idea of their effectiveness 
not removed from the sacraments, although these were 
limited to two, however little this notion accords with 
the fundamental thought of justification by faith. 

In addition to all this, the freedom of conscience, 
which Luther had so decidedly emphasised in opposi- 
tion to the compulsion of conscience enforced by the 
Catholic priesthood, was again very much restricted 
in the practice of the Protestant Churches, even almost 
abolished, by means of the strict doctrinal discipline 
which the credal formulas of the new Church made as 
much a binding law for the faith of its members as 
the Catholic Church had formerly done. If, moreover, 
we take into account the fanatical passion with which 
the Protestant Churches among themselves, and in 
each of them the different theological parties and 
cliques, contended, accused each other of heresy, and 
fulminated condemnation, we must concede that in all. 
this there was very little of the love which Paul 
placed as the capital article of Christianity above 
even faith. 

If at the outset we designated the great new 
principle of the Reformation as the close connection 
and reciprocal penetration of religion and morality, 
whereby religion was rendered more inward and 
spiritual, we must now, alas, add that this principle 
has been so imperfectly carried out that it might be | 
said that it was rather set as a task for the future 
than really taken up into the life and thought of the 
Church. Precisely in the fact that the primitive 
reality of the Protestant theology and Church so inade- 
quately corresponded to their idea, to the task which 
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was implied in their principle, lay the necessity of a 
continuation of their work, of an ever new self-search- 
ing and self-purification. 

Such a self-knowledge and purification began to- 
ward the end of the seventeenth century and at the 
time of the highest prosperity of orthodoxy. To the 
pietism of Spener belongs the merit of having 
earnestly pressed upon the moral side of Christianity, 
which was much impaired amidst the strifes of theo- 
logians about “the pure doctrine,” and to have placed 
the heart again before the understanding in the matter 
of faith. It came like a life-giving breath of spring, 
rushing over the barren and unfruitful fields of the 
orthodox dogmatic Church, announcing an awakening 
to new life and preparing the way for it. In truth 
it was more warmth than light that it brought. <A 
shrinking from clear and strenuous thought belonged 
to its soft emotionalism. Accordingly, it was not 
indeed without fruit, but was without any penetrating, 
renewing result for Protestant theology. 

An opposite defect was that of the “ enlightenment,” 
which arose soon after pietism and in part in close 
connection with it, and thoroughly undermined and 
shook the already loosened ground of orthodox theo- 
logy. The historical right to an influence on the 
development of theology cannot be denied to this “en- 
lightenment,” which plumed itself on its intelligence. 
As in pietism the conscientious earnestness of the 
Reformation again awoke, so in the enlightenment the 
earnest striving of the thinking mind after a know- 
ledge of the truth, the right of individual investiga- 
tion and examination, was decidedly maintained, as it 
was at the beginning of the Reformation, only to be 
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soon again suppressed. It is, indeed, true that the 
enlightenment was guided by a very one-sided interest 
of the understanding, and besides curtailed and mis- 
conceived the nature of faith and the needs of the 
pious heart. 

But it should not be forgotten that the theologians 
of the enlightenment shared this error with the 
orthodox, to whom religion consisted only in the sum 
of doctrinal opinions and in the strife about correct 
dogmatic formulas. Indeed the enlightenment had 
the advantage over orthodoxy in possessing more 
sense for the practical side of religion, for the motives 
of public spirit, of goodwill, and the promotion of 
the general welfare. But it was certainly wanting 
in purity of ethical ideals and in depth of religious 
insight; both scarcely rose above the level of a 
bourgeois doctrine of happiness deficient in earnestness 
of conscience, and, therefore, in truly rational ideas. 

Such a generation needed a new schoolmaster to 
lead it to Christ, who should guide it through the 
rigour of the law to a deeper self-knowledge and a 
profounder apprehension of Christian truth. Such a 
Moses and Elias arose in Kant. He called back to 
self-knowledge the generation which had fallen asleep 
in an orgy of emotion, impressed upon the teachers 
of prudence, who made the worth of virtue depend 
upon its usefulness, the holiness of duty, which de- 
mands unconditional respect independently of all 
inclination, but which exalts man to a conception of 
his true dignity and to the citizenship of a higher, 
supersensible world, while it humbles him in obedience. 
It was, indeed, a hard doctrine, but it, worked like an 
ivon-bath upon enervated souls. There went indeed a 
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cold draught through this morality of the categorical 
imperative and this religion within the limits of 
mere reason, but it was the cool morning wind which 
promised a sunny day. 

For the introduction of this new day in the 
spiritual life of our people several causes worked to- 
gether. Since Rousseau had appeared as the advocate 
of the heart and its natural sensibility against the 
tyranny of the understanding and the over-culture of 
the times, this unusual note had awakened an ever 
louder echo in the souls of the best men. Men like 
Herder and Goethe, Jacobi, Hamann, Lavater, Novalis, 
Schleiermacher raised a protest against the dry in- 
telligence, and demanded for the heart and the fantasy 
the right of unrestricted, free feeling, presentiment, 
and intuition. Above the limited ideas and meagre 
utilities of the enlightenment the minds of men raised 
themselves to ideas and ideals of infinite content, 
although of confused form. Thus of the storm and 
stress of heaven-storming genius was born romanticism 
—that apotheosis of the feeling heart and of the 
fantasy inspired by the power of vague emotions. 
In its scorn of the understanding, its proud turning 
away from the arid present and its inclination to the 
Middle Ages, it has effected much confusion and also 
much good. It was like the thunderstorm in the 
spring, which desolates the well-ordered beds of the 
garden, but far and wide fructifies the ground, and 
causes the seed to sprout. 

To lead these wild waters upon the arid fields of 
the theology of that time, and thus to make them 
fruitful, was the merit of Herder and Schleiermacher. 
Both exalted feeling, which Kant had so disdainfully 
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scorned and calumniated, again upon the throne in the 
kingdom of religion. In the pious feeling to pass the 
bounds of the finite and become one with the Infinite, 
this is, they taught, the real essence of religion, while, 
on the other hand, concepts, doctrinal opinions, and 
dogmas are all only derived consequences from the 
fundamental fact of feeling. Revelation also, inspira- 
tion, miracle are accordingly primarily only expressions 
for inner experiences in the pious mind, as every 
devout person may and should have them, when he 
is mightily laid hold of by the divine in nature and 
history or in his own life. Within, then, in our own 
hearts, we are to find the key to the understanding 
of the things of which the holy Scriptures make 
report, and concerning which the Churches have built 
their amazing structures of strange and irrational 
dogmas.. All strife over these dogmas is so far futile, 
as 1t is recognised that its subject is not really external 
events in the world of space, but experiences of the 
inner, spiritual world. 

This was in fact an exceedingly fruitful thought ; 
and by means of it the real nature of religion, which 
had been half hidden in the strife of dogma, was 
found to be rooted in man. ‘The right and the unique 
dignity of religion in distinction from knowledge and 
action were again brought to recognition. And yet this 
progress suffered from a great defect which was in part 
an exaggerated counter-stroke against the “ enlighten- 
ment,” and in part the consequence of the individual- 
ism hitherto common to all tendencies of thought. 
If the enlightenment and the philosophy of Kant had 
degraded religion to the rank of a servant, a mere 
attachment of morality, now it should have no con- 
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nection with the latter, but should abide in the 
contemplative feeling like an esthetic disposition of 
the soul. In this way it was made exclusively a 
matter of the individual, and robbed of all social 
significance and power of establishing and sustain- 
ing a community. Schleiermacher, indeed, in part 
corrected this error of his romantic period in his 
System of Doctrine, in that he endeavoured to accom- 
modate his doctrine of the pious feeling with the 
common faith of the Church. 

But since the beginning of our century the tendency 
of thought has been from the individual toward the 
historical whole. Herder took the lead in his pro- 
found Ideas for the Philosophy of History, and Hegel 
followed him upon this road. ‘The kernel of this 
philosophy, through which it fruitfully affected all 
the science of our century, theological science included, 
les in its philosophy of history, in its regarding of 
the historical life in the light of the eternal divine 
reason, which can effect its manifold purposes only in 
a continuous process of human development. Every 
people, every age, every epoch of art and of know- 
ledge, every religion and Church, indeed, has its own 
special contribution to make to the realisation of the 
rational world-purpose. 

These, then, were the two great achievements 
through which the spirit of the nineteenth century 
distinguishes itself from the eighteenth, and through 
which also theology was directed upon new paths: on 
the one hand, the understanding of the inmost nature 
of the personality, the rights of the heart, the obscure 
power of the feelings, the need of a symbolism of the 
inexpressible through images of the fantasy; and on 
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the other hand, a sense of the totality of life in 
‘history, of the true and good which in the past is 
often present under strange and repulsive forms, yet 
always in some degree, and deserves consideration and 
veneration as the precious germ of abiding truth. 
Finally, there is the achievement of Kant: the found- 
ing of morality in the sanctuary of the conscience and 
its unconditional holy legislation. Thus we have the 
three tendencies together, which unite in the theology 
of this century in the manner that now the one 
and now the other prevails, but neither is entirely 
wanting. 

II. The theology of the present aims at nothing 
else than the continuation of the Reformation, which 
remained incomplete im the sixteenth century, by 
the means and for the needs of the nineteenth—the 
deliverance of Evangelical Christianity from the im- 
purities of Catholicism. Its object is to complete 
the interpenetration of religion and morality, which 
the Reformation strove to effect by an appeal to the 
conscience, to purify and quicken faith through know- 


ledge and love, and to sanctify knowledge and love, 


through faith. By just this means it strives at the 
same time to bridge the fatal chasm between the 
conviction of the individuals who stand under the 
influence of the culture of the present time and the 
faith of the Church resting upon historical tradition. 
Every one will concede that this task is important 
and urgent ; but it is also easy to see that it is difficult 
and not quickly to be discharged. 

The difficulty is in a certain respect even greater 
than in the period of the Reformation. However 
great the chasm was which, in the practical-religious 
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conviction and disposition separated the reformers 
from the old Church, they shared with the latter the 
theory of the world which lay at the basis of the 
traditional faith of the Church-fathers. Hence the 
retention of the Church-dogmas was not felt by them 
to be a hardship for their practical-religious faith. 
All this has changed since the progress of natural 
science has entirely transformed the old theory of the 
world. For us the solid arch of heaven no longer 
spans the unmoving earth, but we know that our 
dwelling-place is a star beside other stars, a rolling 
world in infinite space. What has become now of 
the theatre for the intercourse between heaven and 
earth, for the ascent and descent of celestial beings, of 
which the Bible-history tells the story, and which 
serves as the sensuous frame for the religious ideas of 
the systems of Christian doctrines? And as our earth 
follows the law of gravitation, so all terrestrial events 
obey the laws of nature which in the constant course of 
phenomena connect every member with the others, 
and support the order of the whole, the harmonious 
structure of the world. Where is the place for super- 
natural phenomena, for the miracles of religious legend 
and poesy ? 

And not alone to external nature is the golden 
chain of law confined in its guiding and controlling 
of forces. The nature of man, the phenomena of his 
soul-life, and the activities of his knowing powers 
have revealed themselves to the analytical under- 
standing as a course of things proceeding according to 
law, in which the soul receives in conformity with the 
inner laws of its organisation the excitations from 
without, elaborates them, and thus forms the inner 
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world of consciousness. What room is there here for 
the miracle of inspiration in the old sense of the 
communication of definite doctrines, whereby man 
would be the merely passive receptacle of purely 
divine manifestations, while in fact no thought can 
arise in us without the self-activity of our own minds ? 
Thus it is the results of scientific investigation of 
external nature, and the inner nature of man which 
render the naive faith of the ancients in the super- 
natural, in miracle-working, a heavy burden to man, a 
burden which serves rather to check than to promote 
his religious feeling. 

Of no less importance is the progress of the science 
of history and the art of interpretation. While the 
fathers saw nothing wrong in interpreting into the 
holy Scriptures the sense which accorded with their 
dogmatic presuppositions and needs, such a procedure 
seems to us, who have learned the method of the 
linguistic exposition of ancient writings, to be an 
entirely inadmissible act of violence to the words of 
Scripture. While they had no conception of historical 
development, and hence had no scruples in transport- 
ing doctrines of recent origin into the oldest biblical 
books, and in finding throughout the entire Scriptures 
the same thing, viz. their system of Church doctrine, 
we have learned to distinguish the peculiarities of 
different times and writers in the Bible as in all other 
literatures, to understand each writer out of the condi- 
tions of his time and his environment, and to perceive a 
progress, a transformation of modes of thought and belief 
in the course of the biblical as well as of other history. 
It is evident to every one that by these means the whole 
attitude of the theologians of the present day toward 
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the Bible has become another than at the time when 
there was seen in it a uniform whole of oracles of 
immediate divine inspiration. 

What does this change signify for religion and the 
Church? Is the authority of holy Scripture, the chief 
support of all certainty in matters of faith, shaken or 
removed? And how can faith, then, longer subsist ? 
One often hears such questions of anxious minds, and 
in the case of many they are intensified into passionate 
complaints against the scientific theologians, as if they 
out of pure mischief and vain curiosity would attack 
the sanctuaries of faith. We have two answers to 
these questions: First, the changed attitude of the 
scientific theology of the present to the Bible and to 
the confessions of the Church does not come from 
human caprice, but is the necessary result of the 
progress of science in general, the results of which 
theology may not ignore if it would not be false to its 
calling, which consists precisely in the thoughtful 
elaboration of faith. Secondly, nothing essential is 
lost to religious faith by this changed attitude of 
theology toward Scripture and confession, but it is 
perhaps freed from restricting and obscuring additions, 
so that the gain appears to be far greater than the loss. 

The Scriptures can, in fact, no longer appear to us 
as a collection of oracles, in which every letter has 
infallible, divine authority. We have learned to 
regard their human side, have perceived the historical 
presuppositions and conditions of the origin of the 
several writings; in short, we hold the Bible to be a 
book written by men for men, and full of exalted sacred 
contents. Its religious worth is not less for us on 
this account, its power to awaken faith, to strengthen, 
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and to edify not weaker. For this power did not at 
all depend upon the dogmatic idea of the origin of 
these writings—this idea was rather itself only a 
clumsy expression for the edifying influence which 
experience found it to exert—this power depends 
entirely and alone upon the contents.of the Bible, 
the understanding of which has become much more 
accessible and clearer to us than it was to earlier 
generations. We find in the Scriptures the history 
of the original revelation upon which our Christian 
religion rests, but a revelation that does not consist in 
a sum of single miraculous events occurring between 
heaven and earth, but rather in this, that the divine 
Spirit, ever more purely and with greater potency, 
makes itself known in the hearts and consciences of 
men as the power of the good, as holiness that judges, 
and as love that saves. 

The whole truth is not all at once ready at hand 
in the Bible, but out of small, unseemly beginnings, 
in slow and steady development, in orderly gradations, 
in accordance with overruling wisdom, there grows 
an ever richer seed of divine knowledge and of a 
morality acceptable to God. At the same time the 
external history of peoples and the inner history of 
religion stand in constant, fruitful reciprocity. The 
unique position of Israel in reference to other nations 
was a condition of the peculiar development of its 
religion. Great times call forth great men, the 
heralds of the God of the fathers, the lawgivers of 
the people of God. Their catechism is history itself, 
which they interpret in the light of the ethical idea 
of God, as it has arisen in their conscience. Never 
were the life of the people, the great policy of govern- 
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ment, and the social question more grandly, more 
purely, more ethically apprehended than by the 
prophets of Israel. When after the exile only a 
remnant of the faithful Israelites had returned, the 
ideal religion of the prophets was transformed into a 
mere external legalism by the scribes—an instructive 
example for later similar transformations of primitive 
Christianity. But beneath the legal husk was quietly 
formed an inward personal piety, in which the religion 
of the prophets was carried over from the great men 
of the people to the inmost experiences of the pious 
individuals. What the psalmists depict from their 
own experience of intercourse of the soul with God, 
of the saving power of trust in Him, has become a 
source of pious edification for all times. 

Yet all the magnificent things spoken by the 
prophets and singers of the Old Covenant were only 
the morning twilight of the day which dawned in 
Jesus of Nazareth. He knew himself to be at one 
with God, as a child with its father, and out of the 
power of the law of God in his heart flowed the 
Saviour-love for his brethren. He did not scorn the 
sinner, but mercifully took an interest in him, for 
he believed in the indestructible goodness in every 
human soul, because he knew that all men were 
children of his Father in heaven. He contended 
only against the loveless selfishness and hypocrisy of 
the Pharisees and Scribes, who approached God with 
service of the lips and of ceremony, while their heart 
was far from Him. He announced a kingdom of God, 
not according to the wishes of Jewish selfishness, but 
a kingdom of truth and righteousness. And this 
glad message he sealed with the death on the cross, 
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true to his word: “He who will lose his soul for the 
kingdom of God’s sake shall find it.” 

Just this truth which he saw realised in Jesus, 
his greatest apostle Paul made the central point of 
his gospel: through death to life! The old man 
must die, the natural man, in order that the new 
man may rise in righteousness and holiness. If we 
have died with Christ in faith and baptism, we 
believe that we shall also live with him. Thus 
Christ became to him archetype and head of the new 
mankind, the Lord who is the Spirit, and as Spirit 
lives and rules in all his members, whom he trans- 
forms into sons of God according to the image of the 
first-born. John finally comprehends the new power 
of life that proceeded from Jesus in the thought of 
the divine Word, which, as it was from the beginning 
light and life, has now appeared in Christ as grace 
and truth in a human bodily form. He sees in 
Christ the summit of all divine revelation, and 
accordingly the source of a progressive power of the 
Spirit for mankind, leading into all truth. 

Thus we find in the Scriptures the greatest drama 
of the history of the world, the drama of the develop- 
ment of an eternal divine thought of salvation, which 
evermore fully realises itself through the ages, the 
truth of which is intelligible to all, and exhaustible 
by none, because each one is able truly to know only 
so much of it as he lives and proves in imitative 
experience. Is not such consideration of the Bible 
much greater and higher than the old one which 
sought in it only inspired oracles ? 

The Church, indeed, has in many ways put this 
light under a bushel. While it endeavoured to make 
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intelligible in the form of Greek world-wisdom the 
secret of faith that God is with us and in us, it has 
changed it into an unintelligible secret, and pushed 
it forward into the realm of obscure divine relations 
beyond the grave. The Roman Church has likewise 
externalised into a legalistic Church-institution, into 
a new theocratic world-state and priest-state, the 
mystery of love, the community of the saints in the 
spirit of unselfish love. Out of the means of grace, 
the emblems of faith and love, it has made magical 
means through which salvation should be poured into 
man; out of the service of God in spirit and in truth, 
a service of forms and ceremonies. 

But however much the light was thus put under 
a bushel, it was not extinguished. What the Church 
wanted with its forms of faith and worship was 
always just this: to bring to expression and make 
known by the means at its disposal the treasure of 
the religious forces of salvation of which it knew 
itself to be possessed. When these means no longer 
served the purpose, the Church of the Reformation so 
far renewed them that the hidden light of truth was 
again set upon the stand. But the Reformation had 
again in its new confessions created for itself new 
means of expressing its faith corresponding to its 
understanding, and had thereby expressly declared 
that these confessions should always be submitted 
anew to examination, according to the pure word of 


God. 


What else are we of to-day doing than what the 
old teachers of the Church and the Protestant fathers 
had done? We seek to set forth the faith of the 
gospel in the language and for the understanding of 
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our time. We wish thereby not to destroy, but to 
fulfil. We wish to contribute our part toward the 
gradual realisation of the old prophetic word: “They 
shall all be taught of God,” and of the Christ-word: 
“Ye shall know the truth, and the truth shall make 
you free.” There is abroad in our times a mighty 
questioning and seeking after truth and knowledge, a 
pressing and striving for deliverance from old pre- 
judices, restricting limits, and unnatural fetters. 
Whither is all this tending? We do not know, but 
thus much we know, that the truth is not revealed to 
the narrow mind which seeks it in the common stuff 
of reality—yes, even in the dirt of the street—but only 
to the pure eye which lifts itself above the transient 
appearance to the ideal world of eternal laws and 
goods, to the moral world-order in which faith knows 
the thoughts and ways of the world-ruling divine 
Wisdom. 

So much we also know, that freedom does not 
consist in the unreason of caprice, in the blind desire 
for pleasure, and in the wild strife for existence, but 
in devotion to the common purposes of the welfare of 
man, in the unselfish service of love, which finds its 
own satisfaction only in the pursuit of that which is 
best for all, in striving for God’s kingdom and 
righteousness. To place anew before the eyes of our 
generation, and to bring near to its heart these 
eternal ideas and ideals as divine guiding-stars of 
human endeavour, is the great task of the Church, 
which to-day is more important than ever. But in 
order to accomplish this task, in order to get a hear- 
ing for its word of correction, instruction and 
admonition, it must speak the language of our times, 
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must proclaim the Gospel, not in the mysterious 
formulas of a past scholasticism, but in the simple 
and intelligible form which immediately penetrates 
to the hearts of the hearers, and proves itself to the 
consciences of the men of the time to be the salutary, 
liberating, and beautifying truth. 

To help the Church, so that it may be equal to its 
important task in the present, is the business of 
theological science. Its duty it is to restore the 
equipment, offensive and defensive, by means of which 
the Church may sustain the conflict against the dark 
powers of the time. Woe to theology if it shirks 
this task from accommodation or indolent complais- 
ance. If the salt have lost its savour, wherewith 
shall it be salted? If the teachers would not 
progress in insight and knowledge of the truth, how 
should the Church keep step with the time in which 
and upon which it will exert an influence? May 
those who would for ever bind the theologians to the 
formulas of the past, and cause them to return to the 
dialect of the fathers, be reminded of the words of 
the great apostle, which ought to be written up over 
every theological lecture-room: “ When I was a child, 
I spake as a child, I felt as a child, I thought as a 
child: now that I am become a man, I have put 
away childish things,” and “ Brethren, be not children 
in mind; howbeit in malice be ye babes, but in mind 
be men” (1 Cor. xiii. 11; xiv. 20). 
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VII 


JESUS’ FOREKNOWLEDGE OF HIS SUFFER- 
INGS AND DEATH’? 


In Luke xxii. 36-38 it is related that Jesus said to 
his disciples at the Last Supper: “He that hath a 
purse, let him take it, and likewise a wallet; and he 
that hath none, let him sell his cloke, and buy a 
sword.” This is equivalent to saying that the posses- 
sion of a sword was then for them the most necessary 
thing, more necessary than a purse or a wallet, yea, 
even than the outer garment. Most expositors remark 
upon this passage that Jesus did not really wish by 
these words to recommend to his disciples that they 
should buy and carry swords, but only vividly. to 
convey to them the thought that, for the future, they 
must gird themselves for combat, and expect the 
opposition and enmity of the world. But grave 
doubts arise against this explanation. Whoever reads 
these words without bias receives the impression that 
they are not a figurative representation of a general 
thought, but simply convey to the disciples an earnest 
and pressing summons to provide themselves with 
weapons. The fact that they referred to the two 
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swords already at hand, shows that they so understood 
Jesus, whereupon he remarked, “It is enough ” (v. 38). 
That he intended by this remark to indicate with 
cutting irony the misunderstanding of his words on 
the part of the disciples, is an assumption of the 
exegetes which nothing in the text justifies. Since 
the requirement to purchase swords according to v. 36 
could not indeed have been understood otherwise than 
in a literal sense by the disciples, there existed no 
reason for irony, but Jesus must have corrected the 
misunderstanding due to his own words, and have 
said expressly that he had not real weapons in mind, 
but was speaking only of spiritual equipment and 
readiness for combat. Instead of this he says only, 
“Tt is enough,” and thereby strengthens the disciples 
in their apprehension of his words and accordingly 
in the conviction that they ought to provide them- 
selves with weapons for defence against attacks by 
their enemies. 

But how could Jesus leave his disciples in this 
opinion, the consequences of which he must have 
foreseen (see the sword-stroke of Peter, v. 50 f.), if it 
were not also his own? I believe that every reader 
of the passage in Luke must, if he lays aside his 
prepossessions, derive from it alone the simple im- 
pression that Jesus summoned his disciples in all 
earnestness to put themselves as quickly as possible 
in possession of arms. One furnishes oneself with 
weapons, however, only in order eventually to use 
them, accordingly only to oppose hostile attacks. If, 
then, Jesus spoke the words reported by Luke, he 
could only have had the design of defending himself 
with arms against his enemies) He had been able 
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in the last days sufficiently to convince himself of 
the mortal enmity of the hierarchy, and might have 
heard from many sides warnings of the plans against 
his life which were formed in those circles. It is 
very natural that he should have thought of an 
attack by hired assassins. Against such his disciples 
should protect him; therefore he commanded them 
to provide themselves with swords; and for this 
purpose, defence against an attempt at assassination, 
two swords might, all things considered, be sufficient. 

Of an arrest by night by a company of servants 
of the Jewish (and Roman?) authorities Jesus had 
plainly not thought; in his consciousness of political 
innocence such an idea was very remote from him ; 
besides, criminal justice was withdrawn by the Romans 
from the spiritual authorities, from which source alone 
a hostile procedure seemed to threaten him. <Accord- 
ingly, from that side it was very natural to fear the 
sending forth of assassins, but not an official arrest. 
In this way one ‘can easily reconcile the design of 
armed resistance, betrayed in the injunction to buy 
swords, with the fact that this resistance, after a weak 
attempt, was at once voluntarily abandoned (v. 50 f.). 
Moreover, there is nothing of grave import for our 
judgment of the ethical character of Jesus in the fact 
that he intended to defend himself against a murder- 
ous plot of the hierarchy. If now, however, this most 
natural interpretation of Luke xxii. 36 is rejected by 
the exegetes with such ingenious assiduity, there 
must be a special reason for it. Probably the reason 
is that Jesus, if he was willing to defend himself 
against the malice of his enemies with armed opposi- 


tion, cannot have thought of a criminal process and a - 
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death upon the cross. Yet the gospels abound in 
passages which make him foretell such a death. 
Accordingly, the choice before which we stand is that 
we must regard either the words in Luke about buying 
swords or the prophecies of Jesus’ death as unhistorical. 
In order to reach a solution of this problem it is 
necessary to examine in detail the prophecies in 
question. 

To begin with what is nearest to hand, Luke, in 
immediate connection with the command to procure 
swords, gives the saying (v. 37): “For I say unto 
unto you, that this which is written must be fulfilled 
in me, And he was reckoned with transgressors: for 
that which concerneth me hath fulfilment” (marg. 
“end”). The citation is from Isa. lili. 12, that is, 
from the chapter in which the primitive Church found 
by predilection the type and explanation of the fate 
of Jesus. But in the mouth of Jesus it is little 
fitting in connection with what precedes and follows. 
For he who prepares himself to resist hostile plots 
with arms cannot possibly have compared himself 
with the defenceless martyr who is led like a lamb to 
the slaughter, and is reckoned among the transgressors. 
Equally unthinkable is it that the word of resignation, 
“That which concerneth me hath [cometh to] an end,” 
should have been spoken by Jesus immediately after 
he had, a few lines before, promised his disciples 
dominion and seats upon thrones of judgment (v. 29 f.). 
We must then see in v. 37 a vaticiniwm ex eventu, 
which the evangelist inserted between vv. 36 and 38 
that belong together, probably with the design of 
breaking the point of the saying about the sword, 
which stood in too striking contrast with the actual 
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course of things and with the dogmatic view of the 
death of Christ that had arisen in the Church, and to 
give it a simple construction. 

On the occasion of the same last meal, at the con- 
clusion of which Luke places the section we have been 
considering, all the synoptical gospels make Jesus 
institute the Supper with words in which there has 
always been found a reference to his impending death. 
The words common to all three Gospels, rodTd éote 
TO c@uad pov, in fact contain in themselves no such 
reference at all, but admit, as is evident from 1 Cor. 
x. 17, an altogether different interpretation. But 
they undoubtedly contain the reference to the death 
of Jesus through the words added by Luke in depend- 
ence upon Paul (1 Cor. xi. 24): 7d tép tay dedo- 
pevoy (Paul, according to Text. Ree., erdpevov). Of 
the cup Matthew and Mark say: todro éote TO aipa 
pov Ths SiabnKns 7d éxyuvomevov Urép ToANOY 
(—els ddheow dpuaptiov, Matt.). In Luke is found 
in place of this the construction combined out of 
Paul (1 Cor. xi. 25) and Mark: todro 76 rornptov 7 
Kan Siabjxn ev TO aipati pov, Td Urép bwov 
éxyuvouevov. Despite this difference of apprehension 
the sense amounts to the same in the three Gospels 
and Paul; the cup denotes the new covenant which 
is established by the blood of Jesus shed in death for 
the salvation of many. Just because the cup of the 
Supper represents the blood of Christ as the new- 
covenant means of propitiation, the entire celebration 
receives the significance of an ever-to-be-repeated 
memorial of the death of Christ, as Paul, and after 
him Luke, expressly indicate by the words: todro 
Tovetre eis THY eunY avapvnow. 
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Although it is impossible to invalidate the sense 
of these words at the institution of the Supper, which 
are reported with special unequivocalness by Paul and 
Luke and with essential agreement by Mark and 
Matthew, yet the question must be seriously raised 
whether they were really spoken by Jesus. With 
good reason attention has recently been called to the 
fact that, apart from the words in question, the 
delineation of this last meal in the synoptic gospels 
by no means gives the impression that thoughts of 
the impending tragedy or the pain of separation 
dominated the mood of the participants. On the con- 
trary, a tone of joyful confidence and hope in the early 
victorious decision of his cause expresses itself in the 
words of Jesus reported by all the synoptists: “TI will 
no more drink of the fruit of the vine until that day 
when I drink it new in the kingdom of God” (“ until 
the kingdom of God shall come,” Luke), and also in 
the words reported by Luke (xxii. 29 f.): “I appoint 
unto you a kingdom, even as my Father appointed 
unto me, that ye may eat and drink at my table in 
my kingdom; and ye shall sit on thrones judging the 
twelve tribes of Israel.” 

The traditional opinion of the exegetes, that these 
words are to be understood as a figure of a super-earthly 
blessedness founded upon Jesus’ death and resurrec- 
tion, is suggested by nothing in the text. In any 
case, the disciples did not so understand them. This 
is proved by their quite earthly strife about preced- 
ence in honour and dignity, and by their discourage- 
ment after the catastrophe. Had Jesus entertained a 
quite different, spiritual idea of the coming divine 
kingdom, he would doubtless have cleared up the 
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error of the disciples, instead of confirming them in it 
by such words, which every one could understand only 
of earthly glory. When Jesus speaks of the day on 
which he will drink anew with his disciples of the 
fruit of the vine in the kingdom of God, what idea 
would one get under the supposition of a super-earthly 
condition brought about by death and resurrection ? 
This idea is so contradictory that 1t were as incom- 
prehensible to us to-day as it must have been to the 
disciples. This saying of Jesus is intelligible only in 
case it was meant by him as the disciples could alone 
understand it, namely, of an immediately impending 
victory of his reformatory cause and along with this 
the reign of God among His religiously and morally 
renewed people, whose direction would then fall to 
Jesus and his disciples. Every one can see that the 
words reported to have been spoken about his death 
at the institution of the Supper are irreconcilable with 
such hopes. How then are these words in the Gospel 
to be explained ? 

The key to the explanation is furnished by the 
relation of the account given by Luke to that of Paul. — 
The words in Luke xxii. 19 6 and 20 (from rd dmép 
vuav to ex yuvopevor) are wanting, as is well known, in 
Cod. D, in Latin Codd., and in Syr. Cur. Accordingly, 
many modern critics regard them as a later addition 
taken from 1 Cor. xi. 25 and interpolated into the 
text of Luke, in order to supplement its quite too in- 
complete account of the institution of the Supper. 
Others, it is true, defend the originality of these words 
in Luke, while conceding that the evangelist did not 
find them in his sources, but combined them out of 
Paul and Mark, T hold the former hypothesis to be 
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the more probable, but in the second case the fact which 
is significant for our purpose remains the same, namely, 
that in the source used by Luke, accordingly a very 
ancient one, the words in 19 6 and 20 did not stand. 

Hence there was related here only the passing of 
the cup (v. 17) without any reference to blood and 
death, but with the addition (v. 18) about not drink- 
ing again until the kingdom of God should come, 
then (v. 19 a) the breaking and distributing of the 
bread with the simple explanation: “This is my 
body.” Thus there was in this connection no sort of 
reference to the body’s being broken in death or to its 
being given for us in death,—-an idea introduced from 
Paul. I regard it as in the highest degree probable 
that in this abridged text of Luke, as Cod. D gives it, 
we shall find the oldest form of the account of the 
Supper. For it were as unconceivable why a more 
extended text should have been abridged by a copyist, 
as it is conceivable that it should have been found 
necessary later to enlarge an originally short one by 
an addition from Paul and Mark. If we may, then, 
in that abridged text of Luke, recognise the oldest 
form of the account of the Supper, it follows further 
that the words in Mark and Matthew, “This is my 
blood of the covenant which is shed for many (unto 
remission of sins),’ likewise did not belong to the 
oldest tradition, but were added by the evangelist 
Mark from a Pauline source. 

Accordingly, it results that all the words at the 
institution of the Supper that relate to Christ’s death 
were not spoken by Jesus, but are taken from the 
Pauline dogmatic interpretation of the Eucharist. It 
was Paul who first gave to this meal (as -also to 
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baptism) the significance of a sacramental celebration 
of the death of Christ as the atoning sacrifice of the 
new covenant, by referring the symbolism of the bread 
(contrary to the original sense) to the slain body of 
Christ, and by adding the symbolism of the cup as the 
shed blood of the new covenant, that is, the atoning 
sacrifice of Jesus. Moreover, Paul also betrays in 
1 Cor. x. 17 an evident reminiscence of the original 
meaning of the words “this is my body,” in that the 
eating in common of the same bread that represents 
the body of Christ effects a fellowship of the life, a 
holy communion of those who eat of it, unites them 
with the mystic body of Christ, and thus binds them 
to him and to one another in inseparable fidelity. 
In this alone, in this holy communion, consisted the 
original significance of the Christian love-feast (the 
“breaking of bread” according to Acts), which was 
rather a feast of joy (év aya\X\taoe—aivodytes Tov 
deov, Acts ii. 46 f.) than a serious memorial observ- 
ance of the death of Christ,—a sense first given to it . 
by Paul. And the fact that, despite the Pauline 
innovation, the older significance of the Lord’s Supper 
was long maintained in wide circles of the Church, is 
proved by the descriptions of it in Justin and in the 
Didache. 

In immediate connection with the words at the 
Supper, Mark and Matthew relate that Jesus foretold 
to his disciples that they would all be offended in 
him that night, that is, would be confused as to their 
faith, according to the word of the prophet: “I will 
smite the shepherd, and the sheep of the flock shall 
be scattered”; to which he added the promise: 
“After I am raised up I will go before you into — 
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Galilee.” It is evident that this saying is a vati- 
cinium ex eventu put into the mouth of Jesus; for 
the entire deportment of the disciples at and after the 
catastrophe clearly proves that they had no presenti- 
ment of the resurrection. Otherwise, how could the 
women have made preparations for embalming the 
body of Jesus? The-same words about going before 
into Galilee are, according to Mark xvi. 7 and Matthew 
xxvill. 7, spoken by the angels to the women at the 
grave in order to prepare for the appearance of the 
risen one in that region. But Luke, who transfers 
the appearances to Jerusalem and vicinity instead of 
locating them in Galilee, has given those words the 
new construction: “ Remember how he spake unto you 
when he was yet in Galilee ” (xxiv. 6), thus out of the 
prophecy of an appearance in Galilee making a re- 
minder of a previous foretelling of the resurrection 
during Jesus’ sojourn in that province. It is, accord- 
ingly, the reflection of the evangelists which has given 
to such words one or another form according to their 
apprehension of the history. 

The same will also be found to be true of the 
words which Mark and Matthew put into the mouth 
of Jesus in connection with the anointing in Bethany 
—Mark xiv. 8: “She hath done what she could; she 
hath anointed my body aforehand for the burying” ; 
Matt. xxvi. 12: “ For in that she poured this ointment 
upon my body, she did it for my burial”; and then 
both evangelists add, “ Wheresoever the (Matt. “ this”) 
gospel shall be preached in the whole world, that also 
which this woman hath done shall be spoken of for a 
memorial of her.” This last verse clearly betrays the _ 
reflection of the evangelist, for to evayyéAvov, which in ~ 
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the mouth of Jesus was simply the good news of the 
coming of the kingdom of God, has here already re- 
ceived the later sense of an account of the life and 
death of the Messiah. Just as little as v. 9 can v. 8 
(Mark) have been spoken by Jesus, according to which 
the anointing should have had the significance of an 
anticipation of the embalming appropriate to the 
burial. For, apart from the fact that it would be a 
proceeding in itself strange and without any analogy 
that one should anticipate the embalming of a corpse 
by anointing the body of the man while alive, this 
artificial interpretation is hereby shown to be un- 
historical, that the women who followed Jesus intended 
to undertake the embalming after his death, and thus 
can have known nothing of an anticipation of 1t which 
had already taken place. 

Moreover, the evangelist Luke gives no account of 
this anointing in Bethany, but instead of it relates 
the entirely different story of an anointing of Jesus by 
a penitent woman in the house of the Pharisee Simon 
in Galilee (vi. 36-40). The evangelist John, indeed, 
again transfers the anointing to Bethany, but has it 
performed by the well-known Mary, sister of Martha 
and Lazarus, instead of by an unknown woman, as in 
Mark and Matthew, and in fact in the unusual manner 
that not the head, as in Mark and Matthew, but the 
feet of Jesus are anointed, as in the story in Luke, 
where this surprising procedure has a more natural 
ground in the person of the one who did the anointing, 
than it has in John’s account. Finally, the saying of 
Jesus on the occasion, as reported by John, is: “ Suffer 
her to keep it against the day of my burying” (xii. ~ 
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The anticipation of the embalming at the burial 
here becomes a keeping of the ointment for a later 
application at the burial; but as it had already been 
applied in the anointing, how could it be kept? This 
quite obscure sentence seems to me explicable only as 
an expedient of the evangelist’s to escape from an 
embarrassing situation. He felt that the anticipation 
of the embalming by means of an anointing of the 
living man was unfitting, and hence gave the saying 
such an indefinite turn. In view of the profound 
difference of these three accounts of the anointing 
we are certainly justified in doubting the historical 
accuracy of each of them. 

We may well presuppose an historical kernel of 
the tradition, but whether this is to be sought in the 
direction of the Lucan tradition (an anointing in 
Galilee by a penitent sinful woman) or in that of the 
three other Gospels (an anointing in Bethany by an 
enthusiastic woman of his followers) is uncertain, yet 
the latter is the more probable. In the former case 
all reference to the death of Jesus would as a matter 
of course be excluded, but even in the second case this 
reference is not probable, but the conjecture is very 
natural that the anointing might have had the sense of 
a consecration to the Messianic kingship,—a sense which 
alone corresponds to all the historical analogies. But 
this significance of the act was of course so far in- 
appropriate to the later apprehension of the heavenly 
kingship of the Messiah Jesus, that the tradition could 
not have preserved it in its original sense. Hence 
the varying interpretations and transformations under 
which the Lucan tradition most radically proceeded, just 
as Luke was otherwise careful to exclude from both his 
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writings everything that was in any way suspicious 
from a political point of view. 

Among the discourses of Jesus in the last days at 
Jerusalem the parable of the unfaithful husbandmen 
occupies a prominent place (Mark xii. 1-12; Matt. xxi. 
33-46; Luke xx. 9-19). In the form in which it has 
come down to us it contains an evident prophecy of 
the death of the Messiah Jesus brought about by the 
wickedness of the godless leaders of the people or the 
hierarchy; for only this can be intended by the 
feature of the parable that the unfaithful husbandmen 
slay the son and heir who was at last sent to them, 
and cast him out of the vineyard in order to take 
possession of his inheritance. Then is added the 
threat that the lord of the vineyard will destroy these 
unfaithful ones, and give the vineyard to others (Matt. 
“to another people”), and further the promise, clothed 
in a citation, “that the stone rejected by the builders 
will be made of God a corner-stone.” This is an 
allegorical representation of the fate of the Jewish 
theocracy which, through its sinning against the 
divine messengers (the prophets), and at last against 
the Son, has drawn upon itself its rejection by heaven, 
while the Son of God, cast out by the hierarchy, is 
made the corner-stone of a new building of God. But 
this is not in the manner of the parables of Jesus, in 
which historical events are not allegorised, but general 
truths are vividly presented through ever-recurring 
events of daily life. 

Therefore this allegory cannot be regarded as a 
word of Jesus. There may have lain at the basis of 
it a parable of Jesus in connection with Isa. v., and 
‘ with the threat against the hierarchy that the govern- 
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ing power should be taken from it and given to others. 
But this basal material, in any event, received from 
the evangelist a radical allegorising transformation 
into which were wrought the historical reflection and 
the apologetics of the Christian Church. Only from 
this point of view, that is, as a vaticiniwm ex eventu, 
can that be understood which is said in this parable 
of the Son and Heir, his rejection by the hierarchy, 
and his exaltation to the dignity of a corner-stone in 
the new Church. It is “a product of primitive 
Christian theology, not an authentic report of a 
polemical discourse of Jesus” (Jiilicher, Die Gleichnis- 
reden Jesu, ii. p. 406). 

The saying attributed to Jesus (Mark x. 45; Matt. 
xx. 28) belongs to Pauline theology: “The Son of 
Man came not to be ministered unto, but to minister 
and to give his life a ransom for many.” It is not 
allowable so to rationalise the sense of these words that 
they shall convey the idea that Jesus consecrated 
his life, devoted it in service, to the salvation of 
many; but what is meant is the abandonment of his 
life to death as an atoning sacrifice which should 
purchase the salvation of many (namely, all believers) 
from death. It is the same thought of a redemption 
through a SDP eee ane atonement as in 1 Tim. ii. 6 
eis ureo vmep mavTov), in 1 Cor. vi. 20 (Temijs 
nyopacOnre), and in Rom. iii. 25 ((Aaornpsov). 

This dogmatic reflection on the death of Jesus as 
a means of redemption is found apart from this 
passage only once in the synoptic gospels, in the 
above-mentioned words at the institution of the 
Supper. As we have seen of these that they are not 
original words of Jesus, but were introduced from the 
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Pauline theology, so the same will be found to be true 
of the words in Mark x. 45. The thought of salvation 
through the atoning efficacy of the death of Jesus 
could not arise until the Church had begun to make 
the fact of the death of the Messiah Jesus the object 
of its reflection, in order to remove the offence which 
this death had in the eyes of the Jews. This 
apologetic reflection found then a welcome solution 
of the problem in the thought, which was prefigured 
in Isa. lili, and was also current in the Pharisaic 
theology, that’ the innocent sufferings of the righteous 
martyr have the divine purpose to serve as a guilt- 
offering for the payment and abolition of sins. This 
interpretation of the death of Christ, which indeed 
may already in the primitive Church have been 
occasionally employed to advantage as an auxiliary 
idea, was, however, first made. by Paul the central 
point of Christian faith, and placed as the foundation 
and corner-stone of his doctrine of redemption. 

But this Pauline doctrine of redemption was quite 
remote from the circle of thought of Jesus himself. 
The salvation which he hoped for and promised 
consisted in the coming of the rule of God expected 
by the prophets, in the goods of which all should have 
part who did the will of God, loved God and their 
brother-men, denied themselves, the world, and especi- 
ally Mammon, and shunned no sacrifice for the cause 
of the divine kingdom. In this thoroughly ethical 
doctrine of salvation there is no room for a substi- 
tutional atoning sacrifice and its imputation to the 
believers. | Moreover, Jesus everywhere made the 
forgiveness of sins dependent upon the penitent and 

\humble disposition of men, together with their own 
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willingness to forgive, without anywhere intimating 
that it presupposed as a condition a preceding propitia- 
tion of God by a substitutional atonement. 

The parable of the prodigal son is, in this respect, 
very instructive; for as Jesus expected salvation only 
from the coming of the divine rule in the community 
and from the pious disposition of the individuals as 
members of the kingdom, so he knew nothing of a 
salvation through a substitutional atonement, and 
cannot accordingly have regarded his death as a 
means to such an end. This is indirectly proved by 
the fact that Jesus, if he had seen in his death the 
God-ordained means of propitiation and the essential 
purpose of his divine mission, could not possibly have 
prayed in Gethsemane that the cup might pass from 
him, and still less have uttered in the moment of 
death the complaint: “My God, why hast thou 
forsaken me ? ” 

If this deportment of Jesus at his death is his- 
torical—and external testimony as well as internal 
probability favours this hypothesis——then the his- 
toricity of his earlier expressions as to the necessity 
of his death as a means of atonement is hereby alone 
excluded. The fourth evangelist recognised this, and 
for just this reason excluded the scene in Gethsemane 
and the outcry on the Cross, representing instead the 
death of Jesus to be a voluntary offering of his life 
as the intended completion of his life-work (teréXeorau, 
xix. 30), as an exaltation (trodc@av), and as a return 
to the heavenly glory; in short, as the beginning of 
his triumph over the world (xii. 27-33; cf. xvi. 17). 
And it must be conceded that this is the only right 
consequence of the dogmatic presupposition that Christ 
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regarded himself as from the beginning appointed 
and sent of God for the express purpose of purchasing 
by his death the salvation of the world, the redemp- 
tion of sinful humanity. John transformed the 
history of Jesus from the point of view of the Pauline 
dogmatic theory of redemption. 

But if one takes one’s position at the point of 
view of history, there results the impossibility of 
reconciling this theory of salvation with the con- 
sciousness of Jesus, and hence the necessity of judging 
the sayings in the Gospels that appear to support it 
to be unhistorical. This result is established finally 
by the fact that the saying in Mark x. 45, Matt. xx. 
28, has a parallel to a different purport in Luke 
xxil. 27. Here also Jesus represents himself to the 
disciples as a type of humility which is not to accept 
service, but to serve others; yet this “serve” is not 
here to be referred to a devotion that results in an 
atoning death, but to an active life in the service of 
his disciples. Without doubt ¢his was the original 
form of the saying of Jesus, which has accordingly 
experienced a dogmatic transformation only at the 
hands of Mark and Matthew. 

We come finally to those three detailed prophecies 
of the passion which the synoptic Gospels report at 
the close of Jesus’ ministry in Galilee and during his 
journey to Jerusalem (Mark viii. 31 f., ix. 31,x. 32 f. 
and parallels). In immediate connection with Peter’s 
confession of the Messiahship on the way to Ceesarea 
Philippi, Mark relates that Jesus began to teach his 
disciples that the Son of Man must suffer many 
things and be rejected by the elders, the high-priests, 
and the scribes, and be slain, and after three days 
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(“on the third day,’ Matt. and Luke) be raised. 
Thereupon, as the report runs, Peter began to rebuke 
him in order to dissuade him from such thoughts 
(Matt., “ Be it far from thee, Lord, this shall never be 
unto thee”). But Jesus answered: “Get thee behind 
me, Satan” (Matt., “thou art a stumbling-block unto 
me”), “for thou mindest not the things of God, but 
the things of men.” Later (Mark ix. 31), on the 
return through Galilee, it is reported that Jesus again 
repeated this prophecy, and reiterated it the third 
time more in detail on the journey to Jerusalem (x. 
32 f.), adding that the Jewish authorities will deliver 
the Son of Man to the Gentiles, and they shall mock 
him, and shall spit upon him, and shall scourge him, 
and shall kill him (Matt., “crucify ”), and that after 
three days (on the third day) he shall rise again. 

On the occasion of the second announcement of 
the passion, Mark observes (ix. 32) that the disciples 
did not understand the saying, and were afraid to ask 
him; on the occasion of the third, Luke adds (xviii. 
34): “And they understood none of these things, 
and this saying was hidden from them, and they 
perceived not the things that were said.” In fact the 
entire deportment of the disciples at, and after, the 
death of Jesus shows most clearly that they were in 
no way prepared for this catastrophe, and that they 
had no presentiment of a resurrection of the crucified 
one soon to be expected. For after the arrest they 
all fled; only a few women saw the crucifixion at a 
distance, and these then prepared spices for the 
embalming of the corpse, the resurrection of which 
did not at all occur to them! - How was this possible, 
if Jesus had repeatedly spoken in such unambiguous 
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terms of the resurrection on the third day? If it 
be assumed, moreover, that the prophecy of Jesus had 
been at first obscure and hard to understand on 
account of its contradiction to their hopes, yet after- 
wards, when everything occurred as foretold, they 
must necessarily have been reminded of the prophecy, 
and they must accordingly, after the first part, suffer- 
ing and death, had been fulfilled, so much the more 
confidently have hoped for the fulfilment of the 
second, that of the resurrection. Instead of this, the 
mood of the disciples, even after the knowledge of the 
open grave, was only fear, doubt, utter perplexity 
(Mark xvi. 8; Luke xxiv. 11, 22 f.)! 

And then the disciples on the way to Emmaus are 
indeed censured by the risen one for their stupidity 
and slowness of heart, for not having believed all that 
which the prophets had said, viz. of the necessity of the 
sufferings of Christ (xxiv. 25 f), but not by a syllable 
are they reminded of the prophecies of Jesus himself, 
which lay so much nearer to them, and were so much 
more intelligible! To him who considers all this 
without bias the conclusion must appear inevitable 
that the prophecies of his passion put into the mouth 
of Jesus by the evangelists cannot be historical. They 
are products of the apologetic reflection of the Church, 
which could help itself over the stumbling-block of 
_ the death of the Messiah on the cross only by thinking 
of this dark fate as planned in the counsel of God, and 
hence also prophesied by Jesus, the confidant of God. 

And certainly in this relation, as Luke intimates 
(xxiv. 27), the words of the prophets were very 
favourable to the Christians. We have already seen 
above how the dogmatic interpretation of the death 
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of Christ as an atoning sacrifice ordered of God was 
derived from Isa. hii. Even there also is found an 
intimation of a new, glorious life which should accrue 
to the innocent sufferer as a reward of his fidelity,—a 
passage in which the prophet was in fact thinking 
only of the restoration of the tried and purified people 
of God, but in which the Christians found the resur- 
rection of their Lord prophesied. The case is similar 
with Hos. vi. 2, “After two days will he revive us, 
and on the third day he will raise us up, and we shall 
live before him.” That which here was a figurative 
expression for a restoration and renewal of the 
chastised people at an early day, became for the 
Christian interpretation a prophecy of the resurrec- 
tion of the crucified Christ “on the third day” or 
“after three days.” ‘The latter time-determination 
does not exactly agree with the Easter-history, and 
is accordingly so much the more certainly formed in 
dependence on the prophetical passage. 

But the Christian cause was not helped by the 
belief that the crucified Messiah was awakened to 
new life; he must as such also appear, must hence in 
the near future come again out of the heavenly regions 
to which he had been withdrawn, for the completion 
of his work, still unfinished, of the establishment of 
the dominion of God among the Jewish people and 
furthermore among all peoples. This hope, which was 
the essential point of primitive-Christian faith, was 
supported also by a convenient prophetic word found 
in fact in the prophetic book which was then a 
favourite with the pious Jews, the Book of Daniel. 
In the seventh chapter of this book the seer delineates 
first the judgment on the four world-kingdoms, which 
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are represented by the beasts out of the abyss, and 
then it is said (v. 13 f£): “And behold there came 
with the clouds of heaven one like unto a son of man 
(kebar ceenash), and he came even to the Ancient of 
Days (God) . . . and there was given him dominion 
and glory anda kingdom, that all the peoples, nations, 
and languages should serve him. His dominion is an 
everlasting dominion, which shall not pass away, and 
his kingdom that which shall not be destroyed.” 
According to the meaning of the author, this form 
“like unto a son of man” is without doubt only a 
symbol of the “ people of the saints,” i.e. of the Jews, 
as the beasts are symbols of the heathen peoples; but 
the interpretation of this poetic personification with 
reference to the Messiah was as natural to the Chris- 
tians as the quite similar explanation of the “servant 
of God” in Isaiah. The Messianic interpretation of 
the latter is only Christian and not Jewish, since 
Judaism at that time knew nothing of a suffering 
Messiah. On the contrary, as regards the explanation 
of the figure in Daniel of the son of man, it is still a 
disputed question whether it proceeded from the Jewish 
or the Christian theology. In the Book of Enoch, but 
in a later part of it (the Parables), “Son of Man” is 
often found as a designation of the Messiah pre- 
existent in heaven, and the fourth Book of Esra, 
which is of post-Christian origin, also speaks of such 
a one. Otherwise, however, Judaism knew nothing of 
a heavenly pre-existent Messiah, but only of an earthly 
Messiah born as a man, and for him the expression 
Son of Man was altogether unusual. The Christian 
_ designation of the Messiah as 6 vids tod dvOpaérrov is 
‘accordingly not derived from the popular speech of 
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Judaism but directly from the Book of Daniel, just as 
the “coming with the clouds of heaven in the glory 
of the Father with the holy angels” (Mark viii. 38, 
xiv. 62, paral.) points back to Dan. xiii. 

But now the question arises, whether this Mes- 
sianic term was taken from Daniel by Jesus himself, 
or first by the Christian Church. Against the former 
view, which is now the almost universally prevalent 
one, there are several weighty reasons: 1. It is hardly 
intelligible why Jesus should have chosen for the 
designation of his Messiahship an expression which, 
according to its origin in Daniel (as also in Enoch), 
does not signify an earthly man, but only a heavenly 
being like unto a man; on the contrary, it is very 
intelligible that the Christian Church employed by 
preference for the designation of its Messiah Jesus, 
exalted to heaven and thence about to come with the 
clouds, the very expression which in Dan. vii. 13 was 
used of the super-earthly King of the kingdom of the 
saints. But when this expression had once become in 
the Christian apocalyptic the standing term for the 
exalted Messiah Jesus soon to come again, then it 
could so much the more easily be taken up into the 
evangelic history for a Messianic self-designation of 
Jesus, as there was for good reasons wanting another 
undoubtedly Messianic title of the kind. Because in 
the oldest tradition no expression existed in which 
Jesus had designated himself according to his Mes- 
sianic quality, this sensible gap was filled by the term 
6 vids Tob avOpw7rov, which has been established in 
the Christian (and perhaps the Hellenistic-Jewish) 
apocalyptic as the express designation of the Messiah 
Jesus. 
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2. If 6 vids tod avOp@mov had been the regular 
Messianic self-designation in the mouth of Jesus, it 
were difficult to understand why Paul everywhere 
ignored it, even when, according to the connection, it 
would have been very natural for him to employ it; 
further, why in the Johannine Apocalypse, i. 13, only 
a by0v0s vidos avOpwrov is mentioned, exactly according 
to Dan. vii. 13, and not rather a o vids T. a., according 
to the Gospels. These two things are most simply 
explained by the supposition that the definite term 
did not originate with Jesus, but received its distinct 
expression in the Christian Church by way of apoca- 
lyptic, and thereupon was put into the mouth of Jesus 
in the Greek Gospels. 

3. In Aramaic, the native language of Jesus, bar- 
cenash or barnash, which corresponds to the Greek 


“son of man,” was the standing expression for “man” 


in general, and hence could not be used as a specific 
Messianic self-designation. In order to express the 
evangelic term 6 vids tod av@pw7tov this language 
must employ the clumsy circumlocution “son of the 
son of man” (bar debar nasha). Since this artificial 
term is unthinkable in the mouth of Jesus, but the 
simple barnasha, as expression for man in general, 
was inappropriate for this reason to serve asa Messianic 
self-designation, it is evident that Jesus cannot have 
called himself Son of Man in his Aramaic language, 
and this, expression must accordingly have been put 
into his mouth in the Greek Gospels. 

In this result lies the most weighty confirmation 
of that which has already shown itself in the fore- 
going to be highly probable from other grounds, that 
all the prophecies of the passion which treat of the 
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Son of Man as well as the saying (Mark x. 45), “ The 
Son of Man came not to be ministered unto, but to 
minister and to give his life a ransom for many,’ do 
not come from Jesus, but are products of the apologetic- 
dogmatic reflection of the Christian Church, accord- 
ingly, of the evangelists. If we now look back to the 
passage (Luke xxii. 36 ff.) from which we set out, it 
will be easier to decide upon which of the two sides 
the greater probability les: whether, with the saying 
about buying swords, which refers to the purpose of 
opposition to hostile attacks, or with the words which 
present to view suffering and death as the unavoidable 
destiny of divine determination. Numerous as these 
are, the result of a careful investigation is the 
improbability, in the case of a// of them, of their 
historical originality. So much the more is the prob- 
ability increased that in the saying about pur- 
chasing swords we have a fragment of the oldest and 
most genuine recollection, which has been preserved 
as a strange phenomenon in the earlier stratum of 
the evangelic tradition, comparable to. an erratic 
block, which has remained, behind in its incongruous 
environment like a monument of long-vanished, pre- 
historical catastrophes and conditions. The less the 
later invention of that saying, so strangely unfitting 
to the Christ-portrait of the Church, is comprehensible, 
the more certainly is it to be recognised as a true 
tradition of the actual history. 

Regarded from this point of view, many things 
appear in a different light from that im which we 
have been otherwise accustomed to regard them in 
the artificial illumination of ecclesiastical tradition. 
The journey to Jerusalem has no longer the purpose 
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of dying there as a sacrifice for the sin of the world, 
but of contending and conquering, of attacking the 
hierarchy in its stronghold and overthrowing it, in 
order to take seriously the dominion of God in Israel. 
The solemn entry into Jerusalem amidst the acclama- 
tions of the people, and that energetic interference 
with the official observances of religion, the purifica- 
tion of the temple, are no longer incidental episodes 
of the mystic drama of redemption, but are decisive 
deeds of the God-inspired prophet and reformer, who 
sets himself to the accomplishment on the earth of 
the will of his Father in heaven. The saying about 
David’s Son and David’s Lord is no longer an academic 
scholastic contest, but an assertion of the claim to 
religious leadership of the people on the part of the 
one sent of God, who, however, was no descendant 
of David. The anointing in Bethany is no longer 
the anticipation of the burial, but is the consecration 
of the Messianic King, improvised through an impulse 
of genius on the part of an enthusiastic woman of his 
followers. The last meal is no more a sad feast of 
separation, but a proud pre-celebration of the dawn of 
the dominion of God. The passing of the bread as a 
symbol of the body of Christ is no longer the establish- 
ment of a memorial of death, but of a bond of brother- 
hood of life with the Messiah and for him. 

In all this, however, there are shown the genuine, 
energetic idealism and the believing heroism of a true, 
God-inspired hero, who aimed at the highest, and 
recklessly staked his person for the realisation of his 
Supreme purpose. It is no prejudice to this heroic 
greatness that he, as heroes are accustomed to do, 
underestimated the actual powers of the real world. 
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To the pious Galilean the relation of God’s dominion 
to that of Rome seemed to be of little significance. 
He believed that he could realise the former without 
coming into collision with the latter («Render unto 
Cesar the things that are Cesar’s, and unto God the 
things that are God’s”). On this error, which really 
does not dishonour his heart, his religious-social ideals 
went to pieces. That he felt his fate in this sense, 
as the overthrow of his holiest hopes, is proved by 
the last word on the Cross: “My God, why hast thou 
forsaken me ?” 

With the fearful tragedy of this personal end of 
life, the rise of the higher life that has grown out of 
his living and dying can alone reconcile us. The 
grain of wheat must die in order to bring forth fruit. 
The Jewish Messiah, the reformer of the one people, 
must perish, in order that in the faith of the Church 
of his followers the Christ according to the Spirit 
might be raised up, who was appointed to be the 
Saviour of the world, the King in the kingdom of 
truth. What was human in that one, temporal, and 
of national limitation, was overcome in the unequal 
combat with the powers of this world. But the 
divine kernel of his being and his work,—the rule 
of the Heavenly Father in the hearts of His children 
and in the community of life in His kingdom,—that 
remained ; in majestic possession of victory, that moves 
through the earth; ¢hat outlives in indestructible 
self-renewal the changes of time; still to-day that is 
the divine power which bows our hearts in humility 
and lifts them up in love and hope. 


VIII 


THE NATIONAL TRAITS OF THE GERMANS 
AS SEEN IN THEIR RELIGION! 


Ir may be doubted whether the well-known saying, 
“ As the man, so his God,’ can be proved to be true so 
far as individuals are concerned who hold their faith 
as the historical inheritance of a national and re- | 
ligious body, for only in isolated instances have 
such individuals the power to give to this common 
possession the stamp of personality. 

In regard to whole nations, however, the saying is 
doubtlessly correct. The soul of a people, its uni- 
formity in thought and desire, its emotions and its 
ideals, are reflected in its conception of deity as well 
as in the manner of worship. In this investigation, 
however, the difference between nations that have 
evolved a religion out of their inner consciousness and 
such as have received it from a foreign source must 
not be overlooked. In the former case alone can an 
undeniable connection between religion and national 
character be said to exist; in the latter instance the 
question arises how much influence is to be ascribed 
to the foreign source and how much is due to racial 
characteristics; for these characteristics cannot be 
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effaced, and they will crop out the stronger in pro- 
portion to the youthful vigour of the nation at the 
time it embraces a foreign religion. 

The history of Christianity is a continuous proof 
of this fact. Starting from Judaism, it underwent a 
radical change in passing over to the Greeco-Roman 
world ; and when the Teutonic peoples as heirs of the 
old world received the Christian religion as part of 
its general culture, they in turn gave it a particular 
stamp according to their national peculiarities. 
Especially is this true of the German people, because, 
commingling less than others with foreign elements, 
it succeeded in preserving intact the national char- 
acter in speech and custom, and was able to make 
Christianity its own in so special a way that the 
Christian religion as developed by the Germans 
received a form peculiar to that people. We can, 
therefore, recognise the national character in religion 
more readily in regard to the German nation than in 
regard to others. 

To pursue this investigation we must take the 
heathen religion of our German ancestors as a start- 
ing-point. Although our information concerning this 
religion is scanty, still even in the little that has 
come down to us we can perceive certain characteristic 
features which later on develop more clearly in the 
relation of the Germans to Christianity. Our next 
point for consideration is this same relation during 
the Middle Ages. Although during this time the 
German character was under the formative influence 
of the Christian Church, yet this training was rather 
an outward one in ecclesiastical form and discipline 
than a thorough penetration of the national, character 
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by the Christian spirit. Finally, we shall see how 
during the Reformation of the sixteenth century and 
its consequences the German spirit made itself felt to 
such an extent in the body of Christianity that a new 
development in the shape of Protestantism arose. 

In pursuance of this task, it will, of course, be 
impossible to enter into the details of history, and 
attention will have to be directed only towards 
those features of each phase of religious development 
in which the German national character can be re- 
cognised. 


I 


The religion of the early Germans as described by 
Cesar and Tacitus and reconstructed by Grimm out 
of the combined vestiges traced in speech, custom, and 
myth, was a crude nature-worship, similar to that 
which may have existed among the other Indo- 
Germanic peoples in earliest times. A deep love of 
nature and a childishly poetical imagination peopled 
hill and valley, forest and meadow, with half-human 
spirits residing in the creative powers of nature, 
which, in the form of giants or dwarfs, of black or 
white gnomes, pursued everywhere their mysterious 
existence, now benevolently inclined towards man, 
again with malicious intent, but always outdoing him 
by strength or magic,—the objects of his secret fear. 

As with the Hindoos and Greeks, so also among 
the Germans there were, in addition to these inferior 
deities, higher gods, the ruling powers of heaven and 
earth, in whom the personification of the forces of 
nature had developed so far that, besides their signi- 
ficance in this respect, they served also as models and 
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representatives of the various activities and social 
relations of men. At their head stood Odin, or 
Wodan, the god of the storm-wind and of battles; 
the arbiter of the fate of nations and of individuals. 
Among the warlike Germans, like Indra among the 
Hindoos of the Indus Valley, he superseded the 
common Indo-Germanic god of heaven, Dyaus-Tyr. 
Beside Wodan stood Thor, or Donnar, the thunder- 
god; Freyr and his consort or sister, Freia, or Frouwa, 
the gods of fertility of the soil and of human love and 
marriage. These deities were by no means ideals of 
morality. Wodan was guilty of deceit and treachery 
towards the Giants, and Freia was not a model of 
chastity,—the especial virtue of German women. 

But, on the other hand, the German saw in his 
great gods the prototype of fresh, vigorous strength, 
and of courage in combat, the occupation and the 
delight of his life. The struggle of the life-giving 
and sustaining powers of nature against the blighting 
and annihilating ones was the common feature of the 
Indo-Germanic mythologies. Among the Huindoos 
and Greeks this combat of the gods concerning the 
existence of the world was laid in the past, while 
among the Germans (as with the Iranians) it was 
continually going on and constituted the essence of 
life in the affairs of gods as well as those of men. 

The impression made by nature in the north, 
through the sharp contrasts presented by the full life 
of summer and the deadly rigidity of winter, operated 
together with the still unsettled social conditions, with 
ceaseless feuds and expeditions for war or booty. The 
conditions both of the life of nature and of society 
were reflected in the religious conceptions of the 
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Germans concerning the life of their gods, who are 
represented as engaged in a never-ending conflict with 
the threatening powers of evil (the Giants). ~ 

To sustain the gods in this struggle for the exist- 
ence of the world, and to emulate them in the develop- 
ment of strength and of death-despising courage, seemed 
a pious duty to the early Germans,—the purpose and 
destiny of man and the means of participation in the 
-blessed life of the gods. This happiness was not the 
portion of the victorious combatants alone, but of the 
fallen ones as well. Indeed, these more than the 
others were the chosen favourites of the gods. Their 
fate is decided in Wodan’s council, and they are 
selected and designated during the battle by the “ wish- 
maidens” of the father of the gods, the Valkyries. In 
their arms they are borne on high to the home of the 
gods, Valhalla, thenceforth to enjoy combat and sport 
and revel together with the heavenly powers. 

In this faith, with all its naive simplicity, we can 
scarcely fail to perceive the germs of an elevated 
ethical idealism. On the one hand we find a joy in 
living and a strong impulse to action; on the other, 
that delight in the sacrifice of life, which does not 
look upon the death of the hero as a lamentable 
event, but on the contrary celebrates and glorifies it 
as the highest consecration of life and as the means of 
entrance into the blessed lfe of the gods. We can 
agree with E. von Hartmann, when he speaks. of a 
“ tragico-ethical development” of the nature-religion 
among the Germans, even if we hesitate to ascribe to 
the universal national religion of the Germans the 
entire myth of the twilight of the gods as found in 
the poem Voluspa, of the Semund Edda. 
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In this myth the continuous strife of the gods 
with the powers of evil is to come to a close in a final 
catastrophe, foreshadowed in the death of the blame- 
less god, Balder, through the cunning of Loki. When 
the end of all things is at hand, all hostile powers 
will rise against the realm of the gods, who will 
succumb in a hopeless struggle against the superiority 
of the enemy, and thereby atone for the sinfulness 
into which gods as well as men had fallen. Then a 
new world will arise out of the universal conflagration, 
in which the only blameless god, Balder, will come 
back to life and will rule among the new race of men 
in perpetual spring and peace. It is probable that 
this picture of the future in the Voluspa is a late 
product of the northern bards, who, in view of the 
victorious advance of Christianity, looked upon the 
approaching destruction of the Germanic gods as a 
sad fate, which they elevated to a great world-tragedy 
by assigning as the reason for it the sin of the gods. 
To this they gave a reconciling conclusion through 
the hope of the return of Balder at some future time. 
The analogy of this point with the resurrection and 
return of Christ is too striking not to be considered a 
result of Christian influence.’ 

At the same time, it may pertinently be asked 
whether the old German faith could have produced 
such a swan-song, so full of deep moral tragedy, had 
this ethical idea beneath the husk of nature-symbolism 
not been a part of it from the beginning, though in a 


1 This view is accepted by most of the historians of the present 
day. Hase (Kirchengeschichte, § 73) speaks of this supposition as 
follows: ‘‘As if Balder, released from the realm of Hela, and the 
returning Christ had extended their hands to one another.” 
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half-unconscious way,—namely, that the good alone 
can survive the critical conflicts of the world, in that 
it is cleansed- from earthly dross by the purifying 
flame of struggle and suffering. 

Concerning the religious forms and ceremonies of 
the early Germans we nage but little account. Accord- 
ing to Tacitus, they did not worship their gods in 
temples nor by means of images, but they called gods 
“ that mystery which they perceive only by experiencing 
sacred fear.” Inthe dim light of sacred groves, under 
the rustling branches of ancient oaks, they divined 
and became conscious, in the emotions of the flutter- 
ing heart, of the mysterious presence of invisible 
divinity. Can we not recognise in this point that 
truly German characteristic of mystical introspection 
(Innerlichkeit) which scorns to fix for sensuous per- 
ception the divine something that makes its presence 
felt in the depths of the sensitive soul, and to drag 
down the sublime mystery of the unknowable to the 
vulgar distinctness of earthly things? The fact that 
the Germans attached but little importance to religious 
ceremonies entirely accords with this view. The 
Germans, says Cesar, have neither “ Druids to ad- 
minister religious affairs, nor do they think much of 
sacrifices.” The German priests, unlike the Gallic 
Druids, had no hierarchical privileges nor divine 
authority; they were simply the oldest members 
of the community. Besides the offering of the 
simple sacrifices, their duties consisted in keeping 
order in the national assemblies (hence their name 
among the Saxons, “Ehwart,” law guardian) and in 
the execution of the sentences there pronounced. They 
were, therefore, nothing more than 
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instruments of the community, entirely subordinate to 
it. Divination, although it played so important a 
réle among the Germans, was by no means entirely 
confined to the priests. Any one could interpret the 
oracle by outward signs according to his ability. 

» The inward perception, however, the really intuitive 
prophecy, was considered the especial gift of a few 
standing in closer relations to the deity ; among these, 
the “wise women” pre-eminently. Tacitus speaks of 
single prophetesses, like the Bruktian woman, Veleda, 
who foretold the destruction of the Roman legion 
under Vespasian by the Batavians, and who held a 
position in politics similar to that which the Delphic 
Pythia occasionally occupied. He declares, also, that 
according to German belief the prophetic gift is 
a prerogative of the female sex altogether. These 
wise women, who saw and knew more than ordinary 
mortals, could also do more. Together with the gift 
of divination, they possessed the art of magic, which 
rests on the knowledge of the secret power residing in 
words and objects. Although, in this particular, Ger- 
man superstition comes into close touch with the uni- 
versal heathen one, we may still perceive in it a signi- 
ficant peculiarity and one of the highest importance 
to the morality of the national life——namely, that 
they assigned supernatural sight and power to the 
female nature pre-eminently. They recognised in- 
stinctively that there are spiritual powers in the soul 
of woman, far superior to the bodily strength of man ; 
that, furthermore, her presentiment is more intimately 
connected with the mysterious causes lying at the 
root of affairs, than man’s knowledge and action. 
This religious reverence for the sanctum et-providum 
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(Tacitus) of woman’s being was the foundation of the 
most beautiful side of early German morality,— 
respect for woman, for maidenly chastity, and for the 
purity of family life. 


EE 


The Germanic peoples who made inroads into the 
Roman Empire in the fourth and fifth centuries did 
not at first embrace Christianity in its Catholic form, 
but in the heretical shape of Arianism. The reason 
for this lay not alone in the accidental circumstance 
that they became acquainted with Christianity first 
through Arian missionaries, but also in the fact that 
the Arian conception of Christ as a half-divine mes- 
senger and vassal of God, in strict subordination to his 
master, appealed to them more strongly, and was more 
easily understood than the complicated ecclesiastical 
doctrine of the Trinity. Even much later, when all 
the connected tribes in the kingdom of the Franks 
had been for a long time converts to the Catholic 
faith through the Frankish royal power, we find the 
“ Heliand,” Christ, described in the Saxon Harmony 
of Gospels very much after the manner of a German 
tribal king. He travels through the country under 
the direction of the highest heavenly king, his father 
and lord, to advise and to warn, to overcome the 
hostile and to die for the salvation of his chosen ones. 
The apostles accompany him as his retainers, and all 
Christians belong to his host and are pledged to his 
service. 

How naively these religious relations were pictured 
as those of a national band of followers, may be judged, 
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e.g. by the introduction to the law-book of the Salian 
Franks of the time of the Merovingians. It reads, 
“Long live Christ, who loves the Franks! May he 
defend their kingdom and fill the rulers thereof with 
the light of his mercy! May he protect the army, 
support the truth! May the Lord of Lords, Christ 
Jesus, give us the joy of peace and happiness! For 
this is that people, small in number, but valiant and 
strong, which shook off the oppressive yoke of the 
Romans in battle. After accepting baptism they 
decorated with gold and precious jewels the bodies 
of the blessed martyrs which the Romans had burnt 
by fire or mutilated with the sword.” We can see 
from this that the proud, warlike spirit of the early 
Germans had not been humbled by Christian baptism. 
These Christianised Germans were as far removed from 
the Augustinian feeling of human nothingness, wicked- 
ness, and depravity, as from the ascetic, primitive 
Christian sentiment of renunciation of the world and 
the longing for heaven. 

Still, from the first, points of contact between the 
habit, feeling, and thought of the early Germans and 
the new faith were not wanting. With their active 
personal self-esteem the early Germans combined a 
religious deference to the authority of superior per- 
sonages, which manifested itself in the fidelity of 
vassals towards their lord. To apply this natural 
feeling of reverence to his relation to Christ was so 
much easier for the German because, in spite of the 
supernatural grandeur of Christ, he looked upon him, 
first of all, as a man struggling and suffering in a 
human way, and sacrificing himself for the salvation 
of his chosen ones. 
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Although Christ did not die in the battlefield in 
the thick of combat, still his end could easily be con- 
ceived of as the self-sacrificing death of a warring 
hero; more especially since the Church had long ago 
designated the demoniacal realm of the worldly prince, 
ic. Satan, as the real opponent of Christ, and had 
regarded the human enemies to whom he succumbed 
as instruments of Satan. A superhuman hero con- 
tending with superhuman enemies—the magical powers 
of hell—and at first succumbing in this struggle, 
though to the advantage of his chosen ones, whom he 
rescues from the blighting spell of magic, and after- 
wards, as a divine conqueror, leading them to battle 
and victory,—this whole series of conceptions lay so 
exactly in the trend of the early German faith that 
the transition to the Christian belief in salvation was 
attended with no great difficulty. Hero-worship was 
a sentiment natural to them, and not less so intense 
admiration for death met in an heroic way. They 
considered such an end a voluntary and salutary sacri- 
fice, in accordance with the decision of deity, and to 
be rewarded by admission to the blessed company of 
the gods. This was the common, essential idea run- 
ning through all phases of German belief, heathen as 
well as Christian. 

Whether this thought was hidden beneath the veil 
of myth, or whether the struggle between Christ and 
Satan, around which the Christian drama of salvation 
turns, appeared only as a higher form of the mythical 
combats of gods and heroes (Thor and the Giants, 
Balder and Loki, Siegfried and Hagen, ete.), under the 
mythical form there always lay concealed an elevated 
moral idealism, no other than that cardinal ethical 
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truth, which from the beginning up to the present 
day forms the unchanging kernel of evangelical belief, 
—namely, that universal salvation is bought with the 
deeds and sacrifices of heroic love and faithful devotion. 
The German people were by nature peculiarly well 
adapted for grasping the ethical significance of Christi- 
anity, which brings the soul into immediate sympathy 
with fellow-man, humbling and elevating it at the 
same time. The Greek Church had made Christianity 
a transcendental metaphysics, into the mysteries of 


_ which the contemplative spirit might penetrate while 


the soul remained cold and lifeless) The Roman 
Church had changed Christianity into a theocracy 
resting upon the sacramental wonder-working power 
of the priests, by means of its ritual and discipline 
proving itself a very effectual traiming-school for the 
uncultured nations of the Middle Ages. It could, 
however, effect a submission to outward authority and 
custom only, for the spirit was neither penetrated nor 
affected by this harsh, rigid formalism. 

The German, on the other hand, brought to Christi- 
anity uncorrupt vigour and purity of heart, active per- 
sonal self-esteem, and strong moral sympathy,—in 
short, the essence of a healthy spirit. On this soil 
the Christian mission of salvation could develop its 
inexhaustible wealth of bliss-giving seeds, and could 
sow, for mankind to reap, the changeless truth of its 
ethical idealism. Although at first there was no 
thought of criticising the ecclesiastical forms of dogma 
and hierarchy, which they had received simply as an 
inheritance from the superior antique culture, still 
they soon put into these inherited forms a deeper 
meaning, more expressive of inward feeling. This 
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process, growing in strength, was in the course of 
time to burst the old forms asunder and to create a 
purer development of the Christian idea. They did 
not seek for Christianity in the depths of metaphysical 
speculation like the Greeks, nor in outward ecclesiastico- 
political organisation like the Romans, but they per- 
ceived it in a fashion calculated to touch their emotions 
directly,—namely, as the victorious contest of the 
divinely-good principle with the godless powers of evil. 

In this fight the divine hero, Christ, through his 
sacrificing death, became the leader and bondsman of 
struggling mankind, which is pledged to follow him 
faithfully and to continue the warfare for his kingdom 
until victory shall reward them. <A brave, warlike 
spirit, a ready, death-defying courage, and a steadfast 
fidelity in the service of the leader,—these are the 
characteristic qualities which the Germans brought to 
Christianity. By means of them they were able to 
grasp more deeply and to assimilate more completely 
than other nations the ethical significance of Christi- 
anity. Through those qualities they were finally 
enabled and chosen to free Christianity from the 
bonds of dogma and ecclesiasticism which held it 
during the first fifteen hundred years of its existence, 
and make it a part of the real moral life of mankind. 

Tn tracing this intimate connection between Christi- 
anity and the national traits of the German, we must, 
however, not neglect the great contrast between the 
original ecclesiastical form of Christianity and the 
Germanic character. 

The Christian religion, which came upon the scene 
of history as the old world lay in its death-throes, was 
marked from the beginning by an ascetic tendency to 
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renunciation of the world. Already in the New Testa- 
ment traces of this inclination may be noticed, although 
in a milder form than in the later ecclesiastical de- 
velopment. The underlying idea in the Gospel of Jesus 
and the apostles was, that the present form of the 
universe was about to pass away, and a new, heavenly 
kingdom was to arise, holding the relation to the 
present world of actual existence to a shadow, of spirit 
to flesh, of life to death, of sanctity and blessedness to 
sin and destruction. 

It followed, as a logical consequence of the severe 
contrast existing between this anticipated heavenly 
kingdom of everlasting bliss and sanctity and our 
present earthly existence, that man should renounce 
everything binding him to the hfe of this world; 
should subdue the flesh and its lusts, “mortify the 
members,’ sell all his possessions and give to the poor, 
forsake and hate father and mother, wife and child, 
despise and yield up even his own soul for the sake 
of the future life, lay up riches in heaven, not on 
earth, seek country and home not here below, but 
in heaven, not dispute concerning mine and thine, 
but suffer patiently scorn and abuse. This ascetic 
doctrine of denial of self and renunciation of the world 
presents an extreme contrast to the antique, classical 
doctrine of vigorous self-assertion and thorough enjoy- 
ment of life, and is at the same time a reaction 
against it. . 

In order to be a means of salvation, Christianity, 
necessarily, had to bring out the sharp contrast 
existing between itself and the actual condition of 
the world. The severity of this contrast was not 
lessened by the long and painful struggles, continu- 
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ing for centuries, in which it sought to overcome the 
stubborn resistance of the heathen world, and in 
which it could hope for victory only through the 
passive virtues of patience and renunciation and de- 
light in suffering on the part of its followers. Thus 
the ascetic ideal of renunciation of self and of the 
world became an integral part of Christian theory 
and practice, attaining in monasticism its extreme 
logical expression and organised realisation. The 
perfect Christian was voluntarily to resign family, 
wealth, and personal liberty, and already on earth 
was to live for heaven alone, dead to the world. ' This 
ideal still remained, even when the Chureh had been 
victorious over the heathen world, and when, acknow- 
ledged and favoured by the State, she laid aside the 
réle of patience and renunciation to take on that of 
authority and power. 

Rulership over the world was now added, as a kind 
of supplementary pole, to the original tendency of 
renunciation. For as soon as the Church found its 
recognition by the State firmly established, and when 
it had created a governmental organisation in the 
course of perfecting Episcopacy, it began to pass itself 
off as the threshold and representation of the kingdom 
of heaven, if not as a realisation of the same. The 
contrast of earthly existence and the heavenly. king- 
dom now became that of World and Church. The 
Church now reaps the advantage of renunciation of 
this world in the assertion of herself,—her power and 
authority. Above the natural world, which is con- 
sidered the scene of a useless, ungodly existence, with- 
out significance or value, rises the other world,—the 
supernatural one of the Church,—claiming to be the 
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only godly and holy existence, the highest authority 
as well as the highest good of mankind, and to whose 
service all natural possessions and energies are to be 
devoted. In her character of theocracy the Church 
wishes to rule and to bend to her purposes all the 
nations of the earth; and inasmuch as she cannot 
absolutely forbid the earthly life in marriage and in 
the family, in work and gain, in art and science, she 
wishes at least to regulate these forces according to 


~her superhuman ideals. Thus are combined the two 


apparently contradictory tendencies, ascetic renuncia- 
tion of the world and hierarchical rulership,—the 
inseparable poles of medizval Christianity. 

From the first the German spirit stood in decided 
opposition to both these tendencies. Ascetic renuncia- 
tion of the world could not but be repulsive to the 
German’s delight in existence, monkish humiliation 
and bondage to his haughty self-esteem, and _hier- 
archical restraint to his active individualisin. Through- 
out the Middle Ages, since Boniface, the apostle to 
the Germans, had attempted to bring the clergy of 
his dioceses under the control of Roman discipline, 
the Roman Church had laboured untiringly at the 
task of making the Germans yield to her ascetic, hier- 
archical ideal. Although success attended her efforts 
to some extent, still she was always far from the attain- 
ment of her ideal. The spirit of the Roman Church 
and the spirit of the German nation were not only too 
different from one another, but also too much at cross- 
purposes, for more than a mere outward compromise 
to exist between them. It is true, the pupil sub- 
mitted to a certain degree to the authority and disci- 
pline of his Romish taskmaster, but he always retained 
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a considerable measure of liberty for following out the 
genius of his nature; in fact, he occasionally indemni- 
fied himself for the enforced restraint by a reaction 
all the more daring. 

This deep antagonism between Germanism and 
Romanism found political expression in the long con- 
tests between emperors and popes. The downfall of 
the imperial power, however, was not a triumph of 
Rome, but rather a victory of the egotism and “ par- 
ticularism” of the German princes, who took advantage 
of the foreign complications of royalty to substitute 
their supremacy for the unity of the kingdom. Further- 
more, these very contests between emperor and pope, 
and the confusion in Germany resulting therefrom, 
aroused the national consciousness and the inborn de- 
sire for liberty against the Roman greed for power. 

The great Stauffen emperor, Frederick II., had the 
entire German people at his back in his contest with 
Gregory IX.; more still, he acted as the skilful spokes- 
man of all the European nations and princes, in the 
challenge of Rome written in 1239, in which he said, 
“All vileness proceeds from the oldest born of Babylon. 
While seeming to rule the people, they change dominion 
into harshness and justice into suspicion. But you, 
kings and princes of the earth, do not pity us alone, 
but pity the Church as well, for her chief is weak and 
her leader like a roaring lion. A faithless man sits 
in her midst, an unclean priest and a mad prophet. 
It is true we suffer most from the evil effects and 
suffer more keenly than others the consequences of 
papal wrong-doing ; but, after all, our shame is yours 
also, and your present subjugation will appear a light 
one as soon as the Roman emperor is vanquished,” 
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The same emperor wrote to Henry III. of England 
as follows: “It would be a labour of love to lead 
back the priests, especially the most powerful ones, to 
their position in the early Church, to an apostolic 
course of life, and to the humility of their Master, as 
well as to take from them their riches, which do them 
nought but harm.” These words of the intellectually 
powerful emperor, in which the genius of the German 
nation of the thirteenth century found expression, 
echoed through the following centuries. Emperor 
Louis the Bavarian, who had been denied recognition 
by the French pope Benedict VI., declared in a mani- 
festo addressed to all Christendom that the imperial 
dignity came directly from God, and that he who had 
been chosen by the electors needed not papal recogni- 
tion. This declaration was approved by the German 
princes in the Electoral Convention at Rense. How 
much the development of this feeling, to which states- 
men, scholars, and poets contributed, paved the way 
for the Reformation of the sixteenth century, and to 
what extent it brought about the success of that 
movement, is well known. 

The German has at all times protested against the 
ascetic doctrine of the Church, the ideal of which is 
monasticism. The spiritual ideal of the monk found 
its direct opposite in knighthood,—a genuine product 
of that Germanic blood which courses through the 
veins of the Romance peoples also. While the ascetic 
ideal demands the renunciation of personal liberty, 
honour, and woman’s love, the knightly ideal, on the 
contrary, is the assertion of personal honour, valour in 
arms, and woman’s love. The hero of the Spanish 
romances, the noble Cid, the bold leader in the combat 
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‘of the Christians against the Moors, professes the 
following principle: “The brave nobleman dies for 
any affair in which his honour is concerned, since blood 
alone can wash off the stain clinging to honour.” In 
this particular the Christian knights agreed perfectly 
with their Saracen opponents during the Crusades. 
The closer resemblance of the Christian knight- 
templar to the Mussulman Saladin than to the 
Patriarch and the monk in Lessing’s drama _ of 
“Nathan,” is a singular fact, the truth of which is 
borne out by history. 

By a strange irony of history, the Crusades, in 
which the ascetic, hierarchical spirit of medieval 
Christianity found its most glorious expression, were 
so influential in strengthening the knightly (hence 
the worldly and Germanic) spirit of European nations 
that their emancipation from the ecclesiastical 
guardianship went on continuously from that time. 
In spite of the establishment of clerical knightly 
orders, in which the opposing ideals of the monk and 
the knight were to be united, this tendency went on 
unchecked. The history of clerical orders of knight- 
hood gives satisfying proof of the undue weight of 
the knight as over against the monk in this union, 
and of the final absorption of the latter by the former. 

The service of woman, which played so large a 
part in the life of the knights and in the songs of 
the bards of the Middle Ages, is also in strong opposi- 
tion to the ecclesiastical doctrine, which looks upon 
the love of the sexes as a sinful emotion because a 
Sensuous one. On account of this very harsh, ascetic 
condemnation of the love of the sexes the Church 
lost the direct influence which it might have had in 
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ennobling and idealising this passion. In spite of 
the fact that she raised marriage to the dignity of a 
sacrament, the natural impulse, condemned in principle 
by the Church, revenged itself by disregarding all the 
more freely the confines of morality. The frivolous 
light in which marriage was regarded among the 
knights and Minnesingers, particularly those of the 
tomance countries, was the natural reaction against 
the asceticism of Church doctrine. 

Among the Germans a comparatively better state 

of affairs existed, and in the poems of many German 
singers of the Middle Ages, particularly Walther von 
der Vogelweide, we find a spiritual love of woman 
characterised by a sincerity, tenderness, and purity 
unknown to classical as well as to Romance literature. 
The credit of this, however, is not to be attributed to 
the influence of ecclesiastical doctrine, for Walther 
himself distinctly protests against its artificiality in 
the maxim, “ First, let him consider well, who says 
that love is sin.” The contemporaneous Dr. Reinmar 
von Zweter voiced a sentiment of the Reformation in 
declaring marriage to be a divine order, more so than 
all orders of monks and nuns. The poet Barthel 
Regenbogen expressed the hope that the Emperor 
_ Frederick, who had been the leader in the struggle 
for German deliverance from the yoke of Roman 
priesthood, would, upon his expected return, destroy 
the monasteries and lead the nuns to the altar. 

If, then, the idealism in the German lyric love- 
poetry of the Middle Ages does not find its origin in 
the Church, but, on the contrary, stands in direct 
opposition to it, we shall have to seek its source in 
the German reverence for a “holy and mysterious” 
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something in the feminine soul. The Christian 
religion, in spite of its ascetic and canonical dogma, 
indirectly influenced and furthered to a considerable 
extent the development of this peculiar disposition of 
the Germans. This influence came partly through the 
general deepening of the emotional life, but especially 
through the worship of the holy virgin, which veiled 
the harsh features of medieval Catholicism. In the 
picture of the virgin-mother as portrayed by the 
Church on the basis of the evangelical legend, are 
combined the ideals of maidenly purity and maternal 
affection. The possibility of the intimate union of 
these equally estimable qualities in the real world 
and under natural conditions of life is illustrated in 
the supernatural story. Although through the wor- 
ship of Mary the Church wished to glorify the ideal 
of perpetual virginity (the renunciation of natural 
love), she could not prevent the sacred nimbus sur- 
rounding the head of the heavenly virgin and mother 
from reflecting its splendour on the countenances of 
the earthly ones, whose natural attraction for men was 
thus not lessened, but rather heightened and purified. 

In contradiction to its ecclesiastical purpose, the 
worship of the virgin thus brought about that deepen- 
ing and refinement of sexual love, by means of which 
it has played a far more important réle in the 
modern life which has grown from German and 
Christian sources than it did in antiquity. On the 
other hand, however, the Church could not prevent 
these repudiated earthly inclinations from creeping 
into the sacred worship of the heavenly virgin, bring- 
ing about that sensuously transcendental fervour in the 
virgin-cult of which the poetry of the Catholic Church 
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gives abundant evidence. This suppressed emotion 
of nuptial affection took the form, in the monasteries, 
of a mystical enthusiasm for the Virgin Mary, and, in 
the nunneries, of an ecstatic coquetry with the bride- 
groom of the soul, Jesus. Nature, instead of allowing 
herself to be dispossessed by the supernatural, found her 
way into it and became unnatural. It speaks well 
for the soundness of the German nation that it did 
not allow the sacred right of nature in the relation 
of the sexes to be blighted or desecrated by the 
artificiality of ecclesiastical asceticism. In the sphere 
of morals, the Germans had long before unconsciously 
overcome this Catholic dualism, the conscious triumph 
over which is due to an interpenetration of the 
religious consciousness with German mysticism. 

The Medizeval Church had made of the Christian 
religion a system of forms out of which the soul had 
vanished. The schools exercised their dialectical 
acuteness upon a set of subtle theorems, while the 
people could take both an active and a passive part 
in regard to the system of Church ceremonies and 
ascetic practices; but the religious nature found satis- 
faction neither in the one nor in the other. It was 
mysticism, that achievement of German feeling and 
spirit, which found in the sanctuary of the heart the 
God whom they could no longer discover in the forms 
of the Church. 

In contradistinction to the Church, which had 
separated God and the world by a chasm so wide that 
there seemed no passage across it leading to Him, 
stood the doctrine preached by Master Eckart of 
Strasburg (1329), declaring that God imparts to all 
His creatures as much of His being as they can 
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grasp; that all are contained in Him and partake of 
His nature, but that in the soul of man, pre-eminently, 
a divine spark exists, which makes it capable of its 
legitimate union with God. It is self-love only 
which separates us from God; man must renounce it, 
and filled with unselfish devotion must allow God 
alone to work through him. He will then come to 
be one with God just as Christ was, for the incar- 
nation which took place in Christ is still going on in 
every pious soul. A man is not considered righteous 
because of any works done for the sake of reward, not 
even if that reward be heavenly bliss, for then he is 
still the slave of self-love, and, as such, condemned. 
That pure desire alone is good which asks nothing 
for itself, but thinks only of God and of what is 
godly. He who resigns his own will and yields him- 
self up to God entirely, does not need to struggle for 
righteousness, but by reason of his love of God is sure 
of eternal bliss. 

Tauler also taught, “Our eternal blessedness is 
not dependent on our works, but on the strength of 
our love.” The profound work emanating from the 
school of Eckart, to which Luther gave the admirable 
name of “German Theology,” is particularly to be 
noticed in this connection. In it the Christian 
doctrine of salvation receives a deep, ethical turn 
which does not take Church dogma and rite into 
consideration at all, but looks far beyond them. “If 
free-will did not exist, there would be no hell and no 
devil. Nothing exists without the aid of God or 
contrary to Him, except that will whose purpose does 
not coincide with the eternal will; for Adam, Nature, 
Devil, signify nothing but self-assertion, self-will, 
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turning away from God. Man cannot be delivered 
from this evil by anything that occurred in previous 
times and without his co-operation, for nothing ex- 
ternal to the soul can make a man holy and blessed. 
“Even though God were to take all mankind to 
Himself, and humanise Himself in them, and this 
were not to take place in me as well, my fall and 
backsliding would be in no wise atoned for. It is 
therefore better to probe one’s own heart, and to 
know one’s self thoroughly than merely to look to 
the example of other people. If a man free himself 
from the shackles of sense, and allow the divine light 
and the divine love to shine upon him, then God 
becomes a part of man, and there may Christ be said 
to reside and man become divine. This result cannot 
be effected by knowledge and insight alone, but by 
that pure love to which everything godless is a source 
of sorrow, and which spurs a man on to good deeds. 
Such a man has need neither of restraining law nor 
of meritorious works, be they his own or those of 


others; they could avail him nothing, for as long as a 


man lives in disobedience his sin cannot be atoned 
for nor amended, and as soon as he leaves his ways all 
is corrected and forgiven.” 

German mysticism freed man from the ecclesi- 
astical bondage of priestly mediation and formal 
means of salvation, by attributing all significance to 
the sincerity of individual views and the unselfish- 
ness of the will. In allowing man to find and enjoy 
God in his own heart it removed the barrier between 
God and the world, and at the same time destroyed 
the foundation of the Catholic antithesis of the super- 
natural theocracy and the natural life of man, or of 
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Church and world. Thus mysticism struck a blow at 
the ascetic, hierarchical view of the world characteristic 
of the Middle Ages, and prepared the way for free- 
dom in religion and for the development of in- 
dividualism in morals. 

Nevertheless, personal liberty of thought was not 
realised yet, because mysticism confined itself to the 
individual soul, and from this inner sanctuary failed 
to find its way into the active life of mankind. In 
order to become sure of his God the mystic takes 
refuge in the sanctuary of solitary devotion, and there, 
in emotion, in presentiment, in intuition, recognises 
the gentle voice and soft whispering of the divine 
Spirit ; but he keeps his eyes closed to the fuller and 
clearer streams of divine revelation in the fulness of 
the world, in the course of history, in the communion 
of the Church. Thus his isolated mental devotion 
becomes obscure, confused, and dream-like, because 
the interpretation of his individual experience in the 
light of the community is wanting; this mental 
devotion likewise becomes weak, indolent, and in- 
active——a state of mystical contemplation without 
effect on actual life. 

Both in its strength and in its weakness mysticism 
reflects a characteristic feature of the German nature: 
on the one hand, the power of personality to make 
itself entirely independent of the outer world, concen- 
trating itself upon the inner life of emotion and 
imagination, and finding in the depths of its own 
being the connection with the divine essence of life 
—that self-sufficiency which rests on God; on the 
other hand, the tendency of the individual to isolate 
himself from the community, to become entirely — 
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absorbed in his own existence, following his peculiar 
inclinations and opinions, regardless of common rules 
and regulations, and in doing so to become an obscure 
and impractical dreamer. A one-sided, strong indi- 
vidualism has always been the strength as well as 
the weakness of the Germans, the foundation of their 
power and their achievements, as well as the cause of 
their weakness and sufferings. Of this the history 
of German Protestantism gives ample proof. 


IIl 


At turning-points in history, when the universal 
need of the time calls for decisive deeds, heroes arise 
to become leaders of the present and seers and guides 
of the future. In them the spirit of a nation wakes 
to consciousness and frees and gathers up its confined 
powers. Such a hero we behold in Martin Luther. 
In him, as never before, the national spirit of the 
Germans and the religious spirit of Christianity be- 
came interpenetrated and united; and_ therefore 
Luther was to the Germans an ideal of their own 
true nature and purpose, and to Christianity a 
pioneer in a new phase of development. His work 
was the thoroughly German task of reformation; he 
was the founder of Protestantism.. This did not 
mean merely a cleansing of Catholicism from various 
false doctrines and usages, but an entirely new stage 
of development of the Christian religion, a victory 
over the medieval dualism of God and the world, of 
a supernatural, divine state, and a natural, earthly 
existence, a realisation of the Christian principle of 
the reconciliation of God and the world, of the incar- 
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nation of the divine word, and the coming of the 
kingdom of Heaven among all mankind. Luther 
was influenced by St. Paul, Augustine, and the 
German mystics; but he was a Germanised Paul, 
just as Augustine was a Romanised Paul. For 
Luther, as for Augustine and Paul, the divine merey 
was a well-spring of salvation ; it had been personified 
in Christ, and had successfully waged war against sin 
and tyrannous law, death, and hell. But the German 
champion of faith did not look upon his belief in the 
omnipotence of merey as a binding shackle, as was 
the attitude of the Roman father of the Church 
towards ecclesiastical tradition and hierarchy. In 
the hand of the German his faith became a sword, 
which destroyed all such bonds, and finally achieved 
for the conscience, now responsible to God alone, 
“the liberty of a Christian.” 

Luther, moreover, could not say as Paul did that 
the world had been crucified for him in Christ, and 
that he was blessed only in hope through the antici- 
pation of the second advent of Christ and the estab- 
lishment of his heavenly kingdom; but it was by 
his justifying faith that he was in possession of life 
and blessedness already while living in this world. 
He held that the world had been re-created through 
Christ and redeemed from the powers of evil, and 
that now, in its purified state, it was to become the 
seat of divine government. Hence it followed that 
Luther did not consider a turning away from active 
lite to idle, contemplative enjoyment of God as a 
manifestation of loving devotion to Him, for in his 
eyes true faith was a “life in God,” and a genuine 
love of God was the source and motive for love of 
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one’s neighbour, proving its strength in active contact 
with the world. 

From this point of view the life of the world, 
with all its tasks and burdens, joys and sorrows, 
appeared in an entirely new light. Marriage now 
seemed a truly spiritual bond, much more sanctified 
and pleasing to God than the monastic life; the cells 
of the monks and nuns were now opened wide, and 
the lonely parsonage became the home of a pure 
family life; among its trials and tribulations this 
spiritual knighthood did not lose in force, but rather 
gathered strength for its struggle with the evils of 
life. From these idyllic parsonages of Protestantism 
how many brave heroes of word and action went 
forth ! 

Magisterial government was now reinstated in its 
dignity as a divine institution, equal in importance 
to the priestly office and independent of it. The 
State, freed from its connection with the Roman 
universal theocracy and proud of its individuality, 
now asserted itself, and resolved to preserve and 
encourage the right of determining its destiny. 
Earthly callings and trades, art and science, were 
delivered from that false conception of the Middle 
Ages which considered all activity as a selfish sub- 
mission to passion and as leading away from salvation. 
Work, now raised to the dignity of an act of devotion, 
became morally sanctified, by virtue of its relation to 
the kingdom of God, as the moral order of the uni- 
verse, in which each member, by means of the work 
assigned to him, aids his fellows and contributes to 
the glory of God. Nature, moreover, did not appear 
to Luther as it did to the Medizval Church, in the 
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gloomy light of a hellish product, but rather as the 
marvellous work of divine wisdom, a reflection as 
well as an instrument of the divine spirit. The curse 
which narrow asceticism and slavish fear had laid on 
all innocent social pleasure, upon all things graceful 
and beautiful, was removed, since Luther recognised 
elevated pleasures, music, and joyous sociability as an 
excellent means of defence against the evil spirits of 
discontent and doubt. 

The Christianity of Luther brought to a close the 
wide dissension and bitter strife between spirit and 
nature, and reconciled these elements which had stood 
in opposition throughout the Middle Ages. Through 
complete resignation of the spirit to God, man’s belief 
in the divine origin of the soul and its triumph over 
nature becomes a certainty, and the way is paved for 
a harmonious reconciliation between spirit and nature. 

In his contest with Rome Luther showed himself 
true to his convictions, both in his character of a 
brave German hero and as a conscientious Christian. 
Had it not been for the religious conscientiousness of 
this man and his unyielding force of character, this 
Titanic struggle against the Medieval Church could 
never have been brought to a victorious issue. A 
trait equally Teutonic in its aspect may be recognised 
in the clear judgment which Luther preserved in all 
the trials of the contest, and in the conservative piety 
which made him cling fast to the old Church as long 
as possible, and carry with him as much of it as he 
consistently could. He did not wish to break with 
historical Christianity, but desired earnestly to restore 
it to its pristine purity as testified to in Holy Writ. 

In the historical Word of God Luther found the 
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Archimedean point from which he could move the 
world of the Church and put a restraint upon the 
iconoclastic radicalism of the over-zealous. It was 
through this restraining deliberation alone that it 
was possible for the ecclesiastical life of the German 
nation to be led into a new channel, after its unavoid- 
able break with the old order, and for Protestantism 
to gain a firm, permanent, and active hold upon the 
community, without any fatal crises or obstacles to 
its progress. 

It is true, indeed, that much of the old that 
remained fitted but poorly into the new order, but 
this evil and imperfection in the newly-constructed 
Church was the condition by which alone an active 
Protestant Church could be called into existence in 
the German nation. In the establishment of the 
new Church, as well as in the emancipation from the 
old, Luther showed his thorough understanding of the 
temper of his people, and offered them what they 
needed and as much as they could at that time digest. 
Luther, it is true, also possessed to an eminent degree 
that stubbornly firm individualism which may be con- 
sidered the obverse side of German virtue. Through 
this perverse obstinacy, which, even in unimportant 
matters, persists steadily in maintaining its own 
opinion and refuses to yield to foreign convictions 
(eg. those of Zwingli) or even to tolerate them, 
Luther laid the foundation for the dismemberment of 
Protestantism into creeds, sects, and parties, and 
through this disunion, the foundation for its political 
impotence and its bitter, dogmatic bickerings. 

This hereditary defect of Protestantism, for which 
Luther’s personality was in part responsible, showed 
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itself in so aggravated a form in his pupils and 
followers, who, as usual, inherited more of their 
master’s weaknesses than of his virtues, that the 
work of reformation of German Christianity, whose 
beginning had been so promising, was soon entirely 
warped. Thus it came about that the greatest work 
of the German nation, the Reformation, bore so bitter 
fruits. The Germans paid for their religious deliver- 
ance from Rome with the loss of political authority 
and independence, with a permanent dismemberment 
into creeds and the impossibility of a national union, 
with the complete ruin of their economical welfare, 
and with the retrogression of national culture in art 
and science for two centuries to come. Even the 
religious life of German Protestantism, however, does 
not present a pleasing aspect in this period. A 
dogmatic warfare concerning the “pure doctrine” and 
a series of interminable polemics against innumerable 
heretics, old and new, animated pulpits and uni- 
versities. 

While the people were suffering the evils of religious 
wars and their consequences, the theologians knew no 
higher interests than the new scholasticism, dogmatic 
even to the minutest details, yielding nothing to that 
of the Middle Ages in hair-splitting logic and mania 
for systematisation, and at the same time decidedly 
inferior to it im width of horizon and elevation of 
thought. This rigidly orthodox cult of formalism 
contained in it nothing of that moral quality which 
cheers the spirits, ennobles life, and guides the people. 
The horrors connected with the persecution of witches, 
in which worldly and spiritual chiefs vied with each 
other, assumed fearful dimensions, and resulted in 
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vulgarising the feelings, in crushing out humane 
instincts, in unbridling the most savage, brutish 
traits, sinking far below the level of heathen culture. 
The flourishing period of Protestant orthodoxy in the 
seventeenth century can indeed be regarded only as a 
religious-ethical disease, whose cause can to some 
extent be discerned in the unfortunate external 
circumstances of the period during the Thirty Years’ 
War and after it, but which must be attributed, at 
least in part, to a degeneration of those qualities of 
the German people which had proved effective during 
the Reformation. 

A sensitive religious conscience and a deep feeling 
for religious truth always incline somewhat towards 
minute investigation of trifles and to doctrinal pedantry, 
and thus, by the premature crystallisation of ecclesi- 
astical truths into doctrine, the higher meaning of a 
search for truth is lost, as was the case at the end of 
the sixteenth century. Nothing remains for this 
spirit of investigation but to take up the considera- 
tion of petty details and small differences in the 
expression of dogma. Thus the zeal for truth, in 
itself a highly estimable quality, becomes a theological 
fanaticism for doctrinal forms, which, according to 
circumstances, appears in a tragic light as a heartless 
mania for persecution, and again takes on a farcical 
hue in the form of a meaningless delight in details. 
The history of religion furnishes other examples of 
this form of disease, but it cannot be denied that the 
tendency to it is especially characteristic of the German 
nature, for it presents the dark side of those worthy 
qualities which brought forth the Reformation. 

The spirit of the Reformation, nevertheless, was 
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not dead among the Germans even in this sad time, 
but only sunk into a deep sleep, overcome by the evil 
power of magic, like the Sleeping Beauty in the fairy- 
tale, or the mythic Brunhilde. The Siegfried who 
roused the sleeper and freed the prisoner was again, 
as in Luther’s time, the conscientiousness and sincerity 
of the German character. At the end of the seven- 
teenth century, Philip Spener, an Alsatian by birth, 
spurred on by his distress over the misery of the 
time, appeared as a new reformer, and sought to effect 
“an improvement of the true Evangelical Church which 
should be pleasing to God.” When he attempted to 
replace scholastic learning and barren discussion by 
active piety of heart and earnest discipline of life, 
and demanded in place of the interminable prating 
concerning the justifying power of faith a proof of its 
saving power in the purification of sentiment and of 
conduct, it seemed as though the warm, life-giving 
breath of spring were stirring in the barren regions 
of the orthodox, doctrinal Church, rousing it to new 
life after the prolonged torpidity of winter. 

Among those studying theology at the various 
universities, collegia pietatis were now formed, in 
which they laid aside the meaningless scholastic 
dogmas of the lecture-room to become absorbed in the 
Holy Scriptures. They learned again from the Bible 
the real meaning of Christian piety and morality, and 
the proper constitution of a Christian congregation 
according to the pattern of the oldest apostolic com- 
munities. These circles of Bible friends stood up in 
active opposition to the wild, dissolute life then 
common in the universities, or at least withdrew from 
it and presented models of earnest Christian morality 
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and self-control. It must be admitted that in doing 
so they fell into an ascetic rigour of life possessing 
some analogies with Catholic asceticism in its timid 
fear of the corrupting influences of worldly life. It 
would, however, be a serious error to look upon 
Pietism as simply a relapse from the Protestant to 
the Catholic monastic morality. At the foundation 
of monastic asceticism lay the condemnation of every 
natural sentiment as such; hence it always culminated 
in the condemnation of the love of the sexes, which 
must be regarded as the focus of the sensuous life. 
The measure of every ascetic tendency can hence be 
determined by its relation to this point. 

Pietism, it is true, opposed the libertinism of the 
seventeenth century, especially as manifested in the 
relation of the sexes, with earnest Christian restraint 
and morality, but it never regarded love and marriage 
as unholy or corrupting. This rigour, it is true, was 
exaggerated and used against innocent pleasures, for 
the Pietists preferred being too strict to falling into 
the laxity of the other party. This strictness, there- 
fore, was not the product of unevangelical principles, 
but was rather brought about by the circumstances 
which put the Pietists into opposition to the surround- 
ing community. Those imbued with a sincere and 
active Christian spirit could maintain no other position, 
over against the practical heathenism common among 
the so-called Christians, just as no other position was 
tenable by the early Christian communities in relation 
to the thoroughly corrupt heathen world. 

A counterpart to the Pietism of Spener was fur- 
nished by the community of Moravians founded by 
Count Zinzendorf, in which the traditions of the 
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Moravian Brethren were united with the newly- 
awakened evangelical spirit of Pietism to form an 
ecclesiola in ecclesia. According to this form of 
belief, Christianity was relieved of all unessential 
doctrines, and was thrown back upon the basis of 
sincere love for the Saviour and for the brethren; 
even in the arrangement and customs of the com- 
munity the apostolic time was faithfully imitated. 
Among the Moravians, just as among the Pietists, the 
theoretical side of religion was disregarded in favour 
of practical piety; but while the Spenerians placed 
all weight on the will, upon strength of conscience 
and sanctity of life, the Moravians assigned all im- 
portance to the affectionate heart, to the bliss-giving 
emotion produced by the love of the Saviour and the 
grateful affection felt in return for him and for the 
brethren. 

It may perhaps be said that the Moravians repre- 
sent Christianity in its feminine development. This 
explains the fact of their finding sympathy and 
followers to such an extent among women. It was 
naturally impossible for such a development to be- 
come national, confining religion entirely as it did to 
the subjective side of pious emotions, and founding the 
existence of the community upon natural sympathy 
and the attractions presented by subjective emotion 
alone. But as an element in increasing religious 
devotion and in refining the spiritual life, Moravianism 
had a great influence for good, as well as for evil. It 
certainly furthered considerably an effeminate sensi- 
tiveness and emotionalism, a morbid self-analysis and 
self-complacency,—the chief cult of that peculiar 
growth of the eighteenth century, the “beautiful 
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' souls” (die schinen Seelen). On the other hand, 
however, it was also favourable to a refinement of 
feeling, a development of heart-culture, an apprecia- 
tion of the life of the individual, as well as a habit of 
introspection of the secret processes of soul-life, from 
which sprang the finest flowers of German poetry and 
philosophy at the end of the eighteenth century. 

Goethe’s relations to the Moravian communities, 
which he commemorated in his “Confessions of a 
Beautiful Soul” (Bekenntnisse einer schinen Seele), 
are well known; it is likewise an established fact that 
Kant, Novalis, and Schleiermacher went forth from 
Pietistic and Moravian circles. If the deep reverence 
felt by the early Germans for the “holy and mysterious ” 
in woman be recalled, the conclusion will be justified 
that the effeminate piety of the Moravians and Pietists 
belongs to that class of phenomena in which the Ger- 
man national character shows itself in a peculiarly 
characteristic, though imperfect, light. 

The supplement as well as the counterpart to this 
phenomenon was Lationalism, which arose in Ger- 
many in the middle of the eighteenth century. Despite 
its opposition to ecclesiastical orthodoxy, it is a mani- 
festation of that same German spirit of Protestantism 
which produced the Reformation. Just as the con- 
scientious earnestness of the Reformation came to life 
again in Pietism, so in this awakening of the eighteenth 
century there comes to the front once more the earnest 
striving of the thoughtful mind after truth, the asser- 
tion of the right of individual investigation and ex- 
amination, which had proved so effective in the early 
part of the Reformation, although soon crushed. Just 
as, in the case of the individual, moral sense and 
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rational thought cannot be separated from one another, 
and as their union alone furnishes a sound basis for 
religious feeling, so all three elements are necessary to 
the existence of German Protestantism. Therefore it 
was in keeping with the natural order of events that 
in the historical development of Christianity, side by 
side with the practical Pietistic religion of conscience 
and of emotion, there arose the religion of reason, of 
the age of enlightenment,—the bias of the one supple- 
menting that of the other. 

One of the principles of the philosophy of Wolff 
demanded that one should have reasonable opinions 
about everything; explain everything on sufficient 
grounds and demonstrate it methodically; and allow 
the truth of revelation itself only so far as possibility 
and necessity for it could be proved to be within the 
limits of reason. All this aroused the critical sense, 
even in the domain of religion, as well as the develop- 
ment of that fearlessness in probing and examining, 
which, it is true, is accompanied by doubt, even when 
it does not come into collision with the doctrine of 
the Church. The traditional dogma was not attacked 
by the popular form of enlightenment, but was simply 
ignored as an indifferent matter in no wise contribut- 
ing to happiness. 

According to the optimistic Leibnitz - Wolffian 
philosophy, happiness was considered the highest. aim 
of man and the standard of all his judgments, and 
one did not consider it necessary to inquire minutely 
concerning the full meaning of this conception, nor to 
go into details about the right and extent of its appli- 
cation to religion and ethics. Christianity, in coming 
into contact with the religion of reason, grew shallow 
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and lowered itself to the level of a doctrine of ex- 
pediency, and a sentimental admiration of the fortu- 
nate arrangement of nature and the natural excellence 
of man. It became, in short, a “natural religion” of 
unrestrained optimism, widely separated from the 
Christianity of the Bible and the Reformation, as 
well as from that of the Middle Ages. The unhis- 
torical sense of German enlightenment in the eighteenth 
century overlooked this contradiction with a kind of 
childlike guilelessness. In this particular the Germans 
of the eighteenth century present a strong contrast 
to the contemporaneous French “ naturalists,’ who 
were violently bitter and radical in their destructive 
tendencies. 

This radicalism is entirely in keeping with the 
cold, mathematical judgment of the French; in like 
manner the peaceful optimism of German enlighten- 
ment betrays itself in the inborn necessity of the 
German spirit to treat gently the sanctuaries of 
the fathers, even when it has outgrown them, and 
to bind the new to the old as closely as possible. 
This conservative tendency of the German national 
character, together with the courage of unrestrained 
criticism, secures the constant development of the 
community and prevents inclinations towards in- 
dividual peculiarity from becoming fixed and isolated ; 
for these tendencies find a contrast as well as a cor- 
rective in the progress of universal development, and 
become merged in it. 

German enlightenment finds its completion, and at 
the same time its dissolution, in Lessing and Kant. 
With an acuteness unknown before his time, Lessing 
brought criticism to bear upon the Bible itself, and 
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proved unhesitatingly, in the face of all logical defence, 
the untenability of the traditional theory concerning 
the verbal inspiration of the Bible. He was not 
moved to this vigorous and relentless criticism because 
he aimed at the destruction of Christianity; he was 
actuated, on the contrary, by a firm ‘conviction of 
its indestructibility, and of the independence of the 
eternal truths revealed in it of any of the accidents 
of historical events with which tradition connected 
them. 

The object of Kant’s critical philosophy was to 
deduce these eternal truths (which, according to 
Lessing, form the essence of the Christian religion) 
from the nature of reason in man and to found them 
upon it. After a critical analysis of man’s perceptive 
powers, he became convinced of the human impossi- 
bility of attaining an objective knowledge of the 
transcendental world, and then found in conscience, 
in the sense of duty, the fixed point in which the 
supersensuous, moral system of the world reveals itself 
to us in the undeniable claims of moral law. The 
certainty of this truth does not rest upon outward 
perception, but upon the inner voice of conscience ; 
the supreme good of our will lies not in outward uses, 
but in its inner union with the law of the good—in 
good will itself. 

Kant did not hold the will to be naturally good, 
as did the followers of enlightenment, for he con- 
sidered it as standing in opposition to moral law 
and setting up selfish inclination against duty. This 
radical perverseness can be overcome by a complete 
change of principle alone, a new birth of inclination. 
This re-creation can be brought about by a voluntary — 
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act, which admits of no further explanation, and which 
makes the comprehension of the idea of the good the 
highest purpose of the will According to Kant, it is 
possible for us to accomplish this because we ought to 
do so. From this obligation, which includes in itself 
a practically endless task, for the complete accomplish- 
ment of which our earthly existence is not long enough 
and human power is not adequate, Kant argues a 
moral and rational belief in God and immortality. 
Finally, he succeeds in bringing this “religion within 
the bounds of pure reason” into a certain connection 
with the Christian doctrine of salvation. In it he 
finds a symbolic illustration of the ethical ideas and 
events which are comprised within the experience of 
every reasonable being, 

According to Kant, Christ is the visible example 
or ideal of mankind beloved by God; to believe in 
him signifies taking this ideal into one’s own volition. 
In the doctrine of the atonement and _ reparation 
through Christ is expressed symbolically that the new 
man in us, the good will, suffers for the sin of the old, 
wicked being, and at the same time makes good the 
sin. Kant declared the moral and allegorical change 
in the significance of the ecclesiastical doctrines to be 
the proper means of making, out of that mixture of 
truth and superstition, a religion of pure reason, which 
should become the authorised belief of the Church. 
With this change he hoped to prepare for a universal 
ethical community, superior to all churches,—the true 
kingdom of God. 

The teachings of the philosopher of Kénigsberg 
made a deep impression upon the moral and religious 
convictions of the German people, and still have a 
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wide influence, and we are therefore justified in seek- 
ing in his philosophy a typical expression of certain 
phases of German national character. Two prominent 
features call for our consideration: one is a strong 
moral earnestness, the pathos of the sense of duty, the 
enthusiasm for the sublime majesty of moral law as 
the one true ruling power over the world. In the 
presence of this ideal all ignoble maxims of expediency 
vanish, as well as all flattering illusions concerning the 
goodness and the purity of human nature. The sacred 
precept bends the pride and the self-love of man in 
letting him see clearly the vast distance between him 
and his ideal; at the same time, however, it raises the 
lowly to a consciousness of his high dignity in making 
him a citizen of the transcendental world, and calls 
upon him to enter into a bold fight in the cause 
of reason, liberty, and truth, against the powers of 
sensuousness, of slavery, and of delusion. 

Bold, vigorous fighting, according to the early 
Germans, was the purpose and occupation of the life 
of gods and men; and they received Christianity as 
the struggle of Christ against Satan and the evil 
powers attending him. It will be recalled that for 
Luther, also, Christ’s work of salvation consisted in 
his vigorous combat with Satan, death, and hell; and 
the continuous task of the Christian is to fight against 
the attacks of Satan. In the same way Kant con- 
sidered the purpose and substance of the life of the 
individual, as of mankind in general, to be the 
struggle of the good against the bad principle, of 
reason against sensuousness, of duty against inclina- 
tion, of the moral religion of reason against the 
worship of crystallised superstition. In so far, then, 
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Kant’s view of life is good Christian doctrine, as well 
as genuinely German in sentiment. From another 
point of view, however, it diverges widely from the 
Christian idea of salvation, and represents in clear 
outlines that feature of German nature which is the 
dark side of the strong feeling of personality—namely, 
unsocial and unhistorical individualism. 

Kant believed that moral freedom of individuality 
could be secured only by making the individual rely 
upon himself alone, independent of every modifying 
influence of external powers, delivered from the tram- 
mels of nature, of society, of history, and of divinity. 
According to the Christian doctrine of salvation, 
neither the harm nor the welfare of the individual 
finds its first cause in himself; the former seeks its 
origin in the common nature of the species, while 
the latter looks for its cause in the education of the 
human race by divine powers of good, which through- 
out history wage a victorious war with the bad, and 
change the natural race of men to a new community, 
pleasing in the sight of God. 

Kant, on the other hand, holds that every in- 
dividual is responsible for the evil in his nature 
through some unaccountable but voluntary act, and 
that his regeneration also can be accomplished by his 
free will alone. No one is to share any responsibility 
for the moral conditions of others, and likewise he 
does not owe his own state, whether good or bad, to 
foreign influence. In this sphere of isolated moral 
atoms there is no transfer of the operation of moral 
powers from one individual to another, and no con- 
tinuance of the effect of a moral action from one day 
to another. This is a manifestation of that very 
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individualism, systematised and raised to a principle, 
which has always formed part of the inheritance of the 
German character, and which it seems difficult for the 
educating power of Christianity itself to subdue. 

From this point of view, consequently, Kant’s 
religion of an ethical belief of reason, while it is but 
too thoroughly German, is so much the less Christian 
in spirit. It has always been the case, however, that 
biassed and morbid tendencies bring destruction upon 
themselves, because when carried out to their logical 
consequences they are sure to be reduced ad absurdum. 
At the end of the eighteenth century the truth of this 
was proved by the fate of the self-sufficient, self- 
exalting subjectivity of the time, which was shattered 
to atoms by coming into collision with the facts of 
experience as well as with the result of more earnest 
thought. When the combined powers of romantic 
socialism, held together by the master-hand of 
Napoleon, fell wpon Germany, destroyed the political 
existence of the Germans, fettered their much-vaunted 
liberty, and threatened even to denationalise—i.e. 
annihilate—their culture, then the Germans under- 
stood fully what must inevitably be the fate of a 
nation in whose midst centrifugal and anti - social 
tendencies are at work throughout centuries, in 
thought and action, in ethics and politics, in religion 
and philosophy. 

The people suddenly remembered the existence of 
a German nation with a glorious history behind it, 
whose past had been made bright by the development 
of a peculiarly German morality, art, and religion. 
The more pitifully the melancholy aspect of the 
German nation stood out in contrast to the glorious 
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past, the more deeply did learning and poetry become 
absorbed in the treasures of the better past, and thus 
learned to love and respect once more what the arro- 
gance of the religion of enlightenment had thrown 
aside as antiquated rubbish. 

At the same time philosophy, in its progress, came 
to recognise how absurdly limited the judgment and 
how unnatural the abstraction that sought to make 
the individual ego entirely self-sufficient, and to evolve 
the world of reality, in all its abundance, out of the 
idle reason of the individual. The ego cannot for a 
moment be conceived of without the non-ego, the 
subject without the object, the spirit without the 
nature, the individual without the community. It 
likewise became clear that there could be no morality 
and sanctity of individuals, the origin, abode, and 
support of which lay not in the historical morality 
and religion of the national and ecclesiastical com- 
munity. In this manner there was effected the 
change from pure ethics and religion, the product of 
individual reason, to the recognition of that objective 
morality which is a fixed part of the system of a 
national state, and of that objective religion which 
owes its origin and nurture to the Christian Church, 
the historical community holding to the gospel 
preached by Christ. 

This departure from unhistorical individualism to 
the historical community, in which the difference 
between the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries may 
be noted particularly, was not an unalloyed good. 
Some took the exaggerated stand that the reason and 
conscience of the individual meant nothing in the 
presence of the objective system and tradition of 
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Church and State. Although a dangerous tendency, 
this was a natural one, a reaction against the other 
extreme of enlightenment. However, the great minds 
which at the beginning of this century directed the 
outer and inner life of the German nation into new 
paths were not led astray by this delusion, but with 
clear intelligence set about the task of reconciling the 
right of individuality with the claims of historical 
community. 

In the field of religion, Schleiermacher, above all 
others, took up the work, and in a masterly manner 
showed its proper solution. In him were united the 
delicate religious feeling of Moravian Pietism and the 
manly clear-headedness of enlightenment and of the 
critical philosophy. From his youthful impressions 
of Moravianism he knew that religion is something 
more than a mere postulate of morality, a habit of 
looking upon our duties as a divine command. He 
recognised that it is a feeling of the connection exist- 
ing between individual existence and the system of 
the world, a feeling which cannot thrive in an isolated 
individual, but craves a community of believers, out of 
whose common consciousness the pious self-conscious- 
ness of the individual grows and proves its existence. 
At the same time it was an absolute necessity for his 
keen, philosophically trained reason to dissect thought- 
fully all experiences, whether of an internal or external 
nature, and to place them in the clear light of self- 
consciousness. In consequence thereof he became the 
reformer of the Protestant theology, and founder of a 
mode of religious thought in which large numbers of 
the Germans found, and still find, satisfaction, con- 
taining, as it does, the kernel of Christianity stripped of 
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the dry husks of old dogma and brought into harmony 
with modern thought. 

Sin and redemption are the poles of this form of 
belief, also; salvation, however, is not considered a 
supernatural act, as in the miraculous story of the 
past, but the deliverance of the pious consciousness 
from the shackles of sense, or the victory of the spirit 
over the flesh,—a process continually repeating itself 
in the pious experience of the community. 

Dogma, from this point of view, also receives an 
ethical-allegorical meaning similar to the teaching of 
Kant concerning the victory of the good over the bad 
principle. Kant, however, considered this merely an 
event in the inner life of the individual,—an entirely 
voluntary act; whilst Schleiermacher looked upon it 
as the common experience of the Christian community 
—due not to the self-sufficient liberty of isolated 
individuals, but to that historical knowledge of God 
proceeding from Jesus, in whom it was revealed in 
striking originality—which may be looked upon as 
the being of God in Christ, and, through him, in the 
“common spirit ” of the Christian community. 

The pious consciousness of the individual can thus 
be closely connected with the ecclesiastical community 
and with Christ, its historical head, without entailing 
the obligation of looking upon Christ as an absolute 
miracle, or of regarding the wonders of the gospels 
handed down by him as facts of history. The belief 
in Christ is, accordingly, nothing more than faith in the 
divine truth and world-subduing power of the know- 
ledge of God revealed by Jesus,—a faith resting on the 
common experience of the Christian community. He 
is the “Redeemer,” inasmuch as he is the creative 
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prototype of the religion of salvation, which, it is 
true, is brought to us through the mediation of the 
Christian Chureh, but whose truth, as far as we are 
concerned, does not rest upon the outward authority 
of Church or Bible, but upon the inner experience 
proved anew in the daily life of every pious Christian, 
Here is a conception of the Christian religion which 
cancels the limited judgment of former points of view, 
and strives to meet those necessities which are deeply 
rooted in the German nature, if not in human nature 
generally. Individuality and society are to have equal 
rights, and similarly the reasoning mind and the feel- 
ing heart attain full recognition. 

Throughout all phases of history, religious as well 
as secular, the assertion of personality was a prominent 
feature of German existence, and forms pre-eminently 
the essence of the Reformation of the sixteenth 
century,—that great act in the drama of the world’s 
history. 

At the same time, however, during the progress of 
the reform movement the obverse side of this virtue 
presents itself to view,—namely, a one-sided individual- 
ism, an aversion to any subordination of individuals 
to a common whole. ‘To this defect can be traced the 
political weakness of the Germans, as compared with 
the socialism of the Romance nations, and the ecclesi- 
astical weakness of the German Protestants, split up 
as they were into sects and creeds, in contrast to the 
close unity of the Roman theocracy. The dangers of 
this bent towards individualism were counteracted by 
another trait peculiar to German character,—namely, 
a conservative feeling of reverence for existing and 
inherited conditions, which held the Germans back 
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from radical destruction even when they had freed 
themselves from intolerable bonds, and also made 
them seek to combine new and old together when 
making a new departure. German history, indeed, 
shows more then one epoch of reform and emancipa- 
tion, but no revolution ; it does not move forward by 
sudden leaps, by violent action and reaction, but in a 
course of development, on the whole, comparatively 
constant. 

To the accomplishment of this end, however, still 
another trait of German character contributed its 
influence. The German is of a meditative nature, 
disposed to ponder over affairs, to arrange his ideas in 
a logical sequence, and to regulate his acts according 
to consistent principles. His reflection is not so 
much that of abstract formal reason as of the whole 
man; his feelings, his moral qualities, his esthetic 
intuitions, take part in it by putting questions to him, 
directing him in his course, and setting bounds to 
his conclusions. His thought in regard to religious 
matters finds it especially hard to free itself from the 
influence of the necessities of the spirit and the moral 
judgments of conscience. For this reason the philo- 
sophers, in their criticism of religion, proceed much 
more deliberately and moderately than the free- 
thinkers of Romance nations; for the latter are 
guided in their research by abstract, formal reason, 
which denies religious conceptions and institutions all 
the more readily because it does not take the trouble 
to consider the matter from all points of view and 
according to deep-lying motives. The voice of con- 
science and the divination of his feelings force the 
German to the conviction that some precious truth 
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lies concealed in that which was sacred to his fathers, 
even though his reason may not recognise it. It is 
his duty to seek this truth beneath the antiquated 
wrappings; not till he has found it does he dare to 
cast aside the traditional forms; he maintains his 
position of negation unhesitatingly only after he has 
found a positive substitute for that which he has 
abandoned; having made sure of the spirit, he can 
easily dispense with the letter. 

To the truth of this all our great thinkers and 
critics are witnesses,—Lessing and Herder, Kant and 
Fichte, Schleiermacher and Hegel. But this virtue 
has a weak obverse. Where religion and imagination 
are so powerful that it is impossible for logical reason 
to assert itself, religion becomes degraded to a mere 
blind faith, priding itself, perchance, upon its want 
of thought, its “credo quia absurdum”; or else it 
seeks to create a belief for itself by means of a poetic 
imagination, and frequently attains a fantastic mysti- 
cism in which deep meditation approaches dangerously 
near the abyss of insanity. Examples of this are not 
wanting in German religious history, but, since they 
are exceptions, they cannot be considered as typical of 
German nature. 

Among the Germans of different sects and creeds a 
compromise is struck between the ,necessity of the 
reason, which cannot be entirely ignored, to have an 
opinion even in matters of religion, and the impulse 
not to be disturbed in the possession of traditional con- 
ceptions and habits of thought. Thought is given juris- 
diction over certain domains, and in return submits un- 
questioningly in other matters, and also manifests an 
unconditional willingness to defend the positions of 
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traditional belief. It thus happens, by means of a 
sophistically demoralised understanding, that the most 
incredible view is looked upon as worthy of belief, and 
a tradition beyond the conception of the imagination 
as a reasonable truth. This attitude is common to all 
theology, but it is probably more frequent in that of 
Germany, where scholasticism took on a new lease of 
life after having run its course everywhere else, and 
where, moreover, it has not died out even yet, despite 
the Lessings, Kants, and Schleiermachers. It certainly 
cannot be denied that a tendency to obscurity and 
confusion, to subtlety and artificiality, to pedantry and 
formalism, as well as to a barbarous and involved style, 
is frequently characteristic of the reverse side of the 
German virtue of thoroughness and earnestness. 


In the foregoing pages the attempt has been made 
to point out those qualities of German national character 
which may be recognised in the historical develop- 
ment of the religion of the Germans. The question 
suggests itself, What can be predicted of the future of 
the religious development of the Germans, in view of 
the historical individuality of the religious character of 
the nation? To answer such a question concerning 
the future is always a difficult task, and is doubly so 
in the case of the German people. Here the highly- 
organised religious belief, as well as the mode of life 
in Church and Theology, stands in so close relation to 
political affairs that all changes and alterations of the 
spirit or form of politics exert an influence upon the 
religious life of the ecclesiastical community. 

One point, however, must be taken into considera- 
ation. Teutonism and Christianity, it has-been seen, 
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stood in the beginning in the relation of pupil and 
teacher, and only in a few particulars did the pupil 
oppose the passive resistance of his individuality to 
the control of the training through which he was 


passing. Already towards the end of the Middle 


Ages, however, the German peculiarity, as shown in 
mysticism, had a positive influence on the conception 
and form of Christianity, and finally in the Reforma- 
tion the German spirit developed its strength to such 
a degree that it succeeded in producing a new phase 
of Christianity, in the form of Protestantism. The 
relation, at first so one-sided, thus became reciprocal, 
and to such an extent that it is difficult to decide 
which of the two parties, Christianity or Teutonism, 
is more indebted to the other. 

The peculiar phase of Protestant Christianity, in 
which the influence of the German spirit is seen in 
contradistinction to the Roman, Greek, and Semitic, 
has developed along a line growing more and more 
distinct throughout the three centuries of Protestant 
history, gradually freeing itself from the alloy of 
medieval Catholic Christianity with which it was at 
first mixed in so large proportions. The obvious in- 
ference is that the German element in Protestantism 
will triumph completely over every foreign admixture, 
whether Romanism, Hellenism, or Semitism. 

The purely human and universal essence of Chris- 
tianity, the ideal religion of humanity, the religion of 
Jesus (according to Paul “the divine man,” according 
to John “divine logos”), will be bound up with 
German nature much more closely when it is freed 
from the Oriental forms derived from successive 
national incarnations in Semitism, Hellenism, and 
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Romanism. The ideal, ethically religious spirit of 
Christianity will receive glorious embodiment through 
reciprocal penetration with the noble German nature, 
which will attain thereby its most sublime moral 
spiritualisation. 


IX 


IS MORALITY WITHOUT RELIGION 
POSSIBLE AND DESIRABLE ?? 


At the present time the advisability of separating 
ethics from religion has become a burning question, 
since Societies for Ethical Culture are everywhere 
being formed independent of religious organisations. 
The latter, it is said, are no longer competent to under- 
take the moral education of the people; for although 
they have in the past played a part in the moral 
development of mankind, the world has reached the 
stage at which this aid is no longer required. Indeed, 
when the leading-strings of religion are dispensed with, 
a nobler and more firmly rooted morality will be estab- 
lished. Under present conditions religion is not only 
unable to afford any assistance in the development of a 
sound morality, but is a positive obstacle in the way. 
We shall in the first place state and examine the 
objections which are urged against founding ethics on 
religion, and then seek to determine the value of the 
substitute which is offered. Should it prove to be 
the case (1) that the objections rest on misunder- 
standing (particularly on a confusion between the true 
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essence of religion and its imperfectly developed 
forms), and (2) that the proffered substitute cannot 
afford a basis for a genuine and enduring morality, it 
would be evident that it is not necessary to separate 
religion and morality,—indeed that this is not pos- 
sible. Finally, it must be pointed out that since the 
suggested ethical reform is proposed by men of high 
moral character, it is not without its kernel of truth, 
which has only to be realised in another form. It is 
obvious that within the limits of the present article 
the question cannot be exhaustively treated, and that 
only the most important points can be indicated, 


I 


The chief objections which are urged against those 
who maintain that religion should be the basis of 
morality may be briefly summarised as follows: 
Religion, it is said, makes man dependent on the will 
of the divine law-giver ; it insists on a blind obedi- 
ence to the divine law, not because this is seen to 
have a reason and value, but simply because it is the 
law of God. Hence it deprives man of freedom, 
makes him the slave of a foreign will, and robs him 
of true human dignity and ethical autonomy, or 
rational self-determination in accordance with his own 
knowledge and insight. It leads him to depend upon 
divine rewards and punishments in this world and the 
next, and introduces fear and hope as motives into 
ethical action, Hence it gives a heteronomous and 
eudaemonistic tone to morality, whereas the ethical 
end should be pursued for its own sake alone. Further, 
it causes man to rely, not on his own moral strength, 
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but on the help and favour of the Deity. Indeed, it 
goes so far as to declare that he is utterly unable to 
be morally good without the supernatural aid derived 
from the means of grace which the Church affords. 
Hence it destroys moral courage and self-confidence, 
and renders impossible an earnest striving towards the 
Good. <A further result is that it makes human 
beings moral cowards, who are unable to offer resist- 
ance to the evil which it is their duty to contend 
with. And at the same time it directs their hopes 
and wishes so exclusively upon heavenly blessedness 
that the present life loses its value for them, and they 
become unfit for the affairs of practical life, seeing that 
their attention is diverted from the duties which this 
world presents and the good which can be realised in it. 

It is easy to content ourselves with a simple denial 
of the truth of these representations, but this is a 


method of procedure which produces no effect on the — 


individuals whose opinions we reject. We ought 
rather to show that the imperfections indicated above 
belong merely to the lower levels of religious develop- 
ment, that stand in a close causal relation to the 
stages of ethical evolution which are contemporaneous 
with them, and which like the latter are inevitably 
necessary. In this way we can prove that the things 
which must be condemned from the point of view of 
a later period, were not only unavoidable in their 
time, but had a value as means for the advancement 
of the race. The history of Yeligion, and particularly 
that of Christianity, makes manifest with sufficient 
clearness that the evils referred to do not spring from 
the nature of religion as such, and hence need not 
always be associated with it. In the early days of 
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Christianity, and later at the time of the Reformation, 
the theocratic form of religion was destroyed, and the 
freedom of the children of God set up as the ideal of 
true religion, We can maintain, therefore, that re- 
ligion and the ethical ideal, so far from being in con- 
flict, stand in as close a relation to each other as 
underlying reality and appearance, as root and tree. 
It is true that the ideal of religion, like all ideals, 
is not completely realised; that the ecclesiastical 
organisations necessarily fail to meet the requirements 
of the ethical ideal. In these institutions it is 
evident that old points of view have survived and 
coexist with the new, or at all events still have an 
influence upon them. The consequence is that the 
ethical shortcomings which are associated with the 
earlier stages of religious development still in part 
remain, and act as disturbing factors in the higher 
stages, with which they are evidently no longer in 
harmony. No impartial observer will feel inclined to 
deny that this is the case with all religions, including 
Christianity in its various forms. But we cannot 
infer from this that religion is altogether worthless, 
and that its influence on morality, undeniable in the 
past, will in the future wholly disappear. To draw 
this conclusion would be just as foolish as to declare 
that, since in all political communities the ideal of 
Right is not fully realised, therefore the State in- 
stitutions for the maintenance of rights in society must 
be abolished. This radicalism, whether it concerns 
Right and the State, or Religion and the Church, is in 
every case to be regarded as the consequence of imma- 
ture thought, which fails to comprehend the historical 
conditions of the development of the human spirit, and 
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accordingly is incapable of estimating aright the true 
value of existing institutions. It is undoubtedly true 
that the religion of the Church is imperfect ; but the 
task of improving it requires a clearer and more 
thorough understanding of religious matters than the 
supporters of a morality without religion can boast of. 

Morality stands or falls with the absolute obliga- 
toriness of the consciousness of duty, which renders 
the general laws and purposes of society binding on 
the individual, and with the certainty that the 
ethical end can be attained in this world. Some 
basis or sanction for the unconditional authority of 
duty must therefore be found, and this cannot be 
discovered in the will of the individual, or in that of 
a number of individuals. Still less can it be derived 
from that which is lower in the scale of existence 
than man, namely, nature. Natural laws and im- 
pulses by no means correspond exactly with those of 
morality, and indeed must be subordinated to the 
latter, and gain a moral character from them. Hence 
the moral sanction must have a transcendental ground; 
it must have as its basis some absolute or super- 
subjective rational will, 7.e. God. And in like manner 
the possibility of realising ethical ends is guaranteed 
only by the assumption that the world is adapted to 
the purpose of realising these ends, and that the 
good-will accordingly is not only the law of our 
action, but the power that governs the world. In 
short, that ethical ends are attainable involves the 
presupposition that God exists. 

The divine consciousness, therefore, must be pos- 
tulated as the necessary condition of the existence of 
the moral law, and of the possibility of its realisation. 
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History is a witness to the truth of this assertion, 
for it shows how the rudimentary moral institutions 
and concepts grew out of religious ideas, and de- 
veloped pari passw with them. On the other hand, 
the development of the ethical consciousness has in 
turn influenced religious conceptions, and it is for 
this reason that the Deity has come to be regarded as 
a moral agency, and that nature and society alike 
have been recognised as parts of an all-embracing 
and overruling divine world-order. When the two 
lines of development, the ethical and the religious, 
came together in such a way that the conception of 
an unconditional moral law was united with that of a 
world-ruling Providence, the “theocratic” form of 
religious morality came into being. At this stage 
the moral agent is not free, but is subject to a foreign 
will. He obeys the will of God, without judging for 
himself, and without being convinced of the ration- 
ality of his mode of action. This will rules him as 
an absolute and incomprehensible authority, which he 
obeys, just as he submits to an earthly power, from 
the mingled motives of fear and hope. Such a 
religion and morality are of course imperfect, but the 
natural imperfection of the minor still requires the 
discipline of the law, since he has not yet attained to 
freedom, and is incapable of determining his actions by 
a rational comprehension of the nature of the Good.’ 
This stage is so inevitable in the development of 
the ethical life that it is repeated in the life-history 
of every individual as well as in that of every com- 
munity. For reason was not implanted in man, as 
naive rationalism imagines, in the form of a ready- 


1 Of, St. Paul, Gal. iv. 1 ff. 
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made faculty, or the actual power to attain all that is 
Good and True. On the contrary, it must gradually free 
itself from its original connection with sense. Hence 
at the outset, the rational Ought, the ethical standard 
which is universally valid, stands in consciousness 
over against the natural self-will as a law imposed 
from without. And, since it confronts our own wills 
with an unconditional demand for obedience, nothing 
is more natural than that it should be regarded as 
the expression of a superior will external to us, and 
accordingly identified with the idea of a Deity 
exalted far above this world and ruling it, hke an 
omnipotent sovereign, from another sphere. 

The abstract transcendence of the religious con- 
ception of God, and the abstract dualism of the ethical 
law, correspond and mutually condition one another, 
so that one might as well assert that an imperfect 
conception of God results from defective moral insight 
as the reverse. It is absurd, however, to make a 
charge against religion on the ground that it was 
associated in the childhood of the race, and must 
always be associated, with this external morality. It 
was rather through the influence of religion that 
“when the time was fulfilled” this imperfect stage of 
morality was left behind and moral freedom attained. 
The advance, it is true, was not in the direction of a 
freedom without God, or a merely human autonomy, but 
to a freedom in God, a divine-human autonomy. For 
this is just the significance of the Christian conscious- 
ness of divine sonship—that man, while dependent 
on God, yet knows himself to be free. 

Man doubtless recognises the will of God as un- 
conditionally binding upon him, but this will is no 
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longer that of a foreign master ruling by force. It 
is that of a father, and hence is felt as essentially 
one with the individual’s own true will—with his 
good, perfection, and happiness. Hence his surrender, 
in obedience and love, to- the Good willed by God is 
no longer the service of a slave, but free activity and 
the realisation of his own true good. Self-determina- 
tion and obedience to God thus become one, and 
external authority and irrational caprice are alike 
excluded. The present generation ought not to find 
it difficult to understand this, for it is the central 
doctrine of the gospel,’ and the conception which 
gave rise to the Reformation. In view of the 
present conflict between socialism and individualism, 
the present age, more than any other, has reason 
to remember that history shows us (think, eg., of 
Rousseau and the Revolution) that abstract autonomy 
is always on the point of passing over into mob rule, 
which involves the worst kind of slavery, and that 
freedom in God can alone avail to steer us safely 
between the Scylla of ochlocracy and the Charybdis 
of individual caprice. 

In a similar way the objection can be met that 
religion obscures the true nature of the moral life, by 
introducing as motives the fear of punishment and 
hope of reward, and thus giving a eudaemonistic tone 
to morality. These motives are necessarily associated 
with the early stages of moral development, for, when 
the Good appears in the form of an external law, it 
can only influence the individual by means of hope 
and fear. And, as a matter of fact, the latter have 
played a most important and useful part in the 
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education of the race. But the children of God who 
have reached the years of discretion and are free, no 
longer require to be enticed to certain actions by 
rewards, or deterred from others by fear. Hence, as 
experience teaches, these motives gradually lose their 
power, and in their place appears, as the Gospel of 
St. John tells us, the idea of “eternal life” At this 
stage the individual has the present certainty of the 
inestimable value and endless content of his life, in 
virtue of his oneness with God; knows himself to be 
beyond the changes and chances of this temporal 
existence; and expects nothing in the future except 
the further development of the intrinsic richness of 
his nature— the manifestation of the glory of the 
children of God,” as St. Paul puts it.’ 

The religious belief in an overruling Providence, 
the conviction that the world must co-operate with the 
children of God, and aid them to fulfil their vocation, 
so far from being an impediment to ethical activity, 
is rather its indispensable support. For the will to 
act morally must be weakened if there is any cause 
to fear that the universe is either indifferent or hostile 
to the realisation of ethical ends, or that the world, as 
the dualists imagine, is the work, not of God, but of 
the devil. On the other hand, the moral agent can 
be of good courage if he has the certainty that the 
universe is subject to the will of God, and adapted 
for the establishment of His Kingdom, and yet that 
the efforts of God’s creatures can contribute to bring 
about this result. 

The doctrine of the grace of God may also at 
times be falsely interpreted in a quietistic-mystic 

' Rom. viii. 18 ff. % 2 Ibid. 28: 
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sense, but this is certainly not its true meaning. It 
does not imply that an omnipotent power exercises a 
direct influence on individuals, destroying thereby 
their own initiative. What it does mean is that the 
believer in God has the consciousness that he receives 
from God all he has, and particularly his religious 
and ethical strength, but that these have been given 
only for the purpose of being exercised and used. 
This consciousness, therefore, is not a hindrance to 
activity, but rather a powerful motive impelling the 
individual to employ in the service of God the divine 
strength which he has received. Humility and 
strength are here bound up together. Did Paul, 
Augustine, Luther, Knox, and other religious heroes, 
who regarded themselves as the chosen instruments of 
God, become listless and indolent quietists? Was not, 
rather, this very consciousness the source of their 
strength and activity ? 

But, it may be asked, do not the tendency to 
despise mere earthly goods and the pious regard for 
the things beyond this world have of necessity an 
injurious effect on morality? It cannot be denied 
that this has sometimes been the case, but this one- 
sided transcendental tendency is always a mere tem- 
porary phase in the development of religion, just as at 
certain times the youth is afflicted with an attack of 
sentimentality and world-weariness. The impulse to 
withdraw from the world does not belong to the 
essence of the Christian religion. For Christianity 
proclaims the coming of the kingdom of God on earth ; 
its aim is to make our body the temple of God, and 
our daily life a continuous and rational devotion to 
His service. It directs attention, therefore, not away 
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from the world, but to the world, to the transforma- 
tion of man as a natural non-spiritual existence into 
a divine-spiritual being. It was inevitable that the 
negative side of this process should at first have been 
most strongly emphasised. 

This error was corrected by the Reformation, which 
restored family, state, worldly occupation, science, and 
other natural and ethical institutions to their true 
position as manifestations of the kingdom of God upon 
earth, and as means by which that kingdom is to be 
more perfectly realised. For Protestants, the denial 
of self. and the renunciation of the world are no 
longer everything; they are but a “moment” in re- 
ligious morality. They form the necessary condition 
for the complete perfection of self and the world, and 
in this respect are of permanent worth. We must 
not interpret the statement, “Die to live,” either in 
an ascetic or in a naturalistic sense. The former in- 
volves neglect of the second part of the injunction ; 
the latter overlooks the first. The ethical ideal must 
not be brought down to the level of the merely 
existent, nor raised above all ordinary reality and 
placed in some other world. 

The individual of the present day is sufficiently 
protected from one of these dangers by the practical 
bias and realism of the age; but all the more is it 
necessary to find some means of preserving him from 
the other, and of counteracting his tendency to devote 
himself exclusively to the unsatisfying pursuit of 
finite ends. Religion supplies the necessary cor- 
rective, for it perpetually reminds him of the things 
which are essential, and brings him out of the 
clamour and strife of the world to calm reflection, so: 
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that instead of losing himself he finds himself in God. 
The ideai, which recedes ever more and more from the 
gaze of those who are immersed in worldly affairs, be- 
comes in the act of religious devotion an actual present 
reconciliation of “what is” and “what ought to be”; 
what in ethical action is only an ideal to be attained, 
is in religious exaltation a truth that is experienced. 
Religion supplies not only the basis of morality, but 
also its completion and the consciousness of its realisa- 
tion. Out of the chaos of particulars it makes a 
whole, for it views Becoming sub specie aeternitatis as 
Being, and in its intuitive belief presupposes the 
actual present realisation of the ideal. 


II 

From the side of the Church the charge is not in- 
frequently made against the supporters of a morality 
without religion that there is no depth or earnestness 
in their ethical convictions—indeed, that at bottom 
they are not less immoral than irreligious. This kind 
of polemic, however, will hardly convince any one, 
since it always impresses those who are impartial as 
being unjust. If we are to come to a clear under- 
standing on this weighty matter, we must above 
everything be just, especially in judgingeof our 
opponents; and it must therefore be admitted that 
among those who are estranged from religion are to 
be found many persons of high moral character, who 
labour zealously and conscientiously for the good of 
their fellow-men. 

On the other hand, however, one must be careful 
not to draw too hastily, from a few cases of this sort, 
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a general conclusion with regard to the normal re- 
lation between religion and morality. Least of all 
should one forget that the ethical principles and 
tendencies of such men did not develop of their own 
accord, but are the product of their education in a 
Christian community, which led them in youth by 
precept and example to regard the Good as the only 
thing of absolute value, and also implanted in them 
ideas and ideals, the feelings of reverence and of duty, 
devotion and love towards ethical authorities and 
institutions. Whether we are conscious of the fact 
or not, we owe all that is best in our moral con- 
victions and character to our upbringing in a Christian 
society. Now it is an undoubted fact that such a 
community rests on a religious basis, and that its 
ethical trend results from its religious beliefs. In it 
the Good is regarded as the only thing of absolute 
worth, not for utilitarian reasons, but because it is 
the content of the holy will of God; and its hope of 
the victory of the Good in this world rests, not on 
inductions from experience, but on the faith that the 
world is God’s, and that all which offers resistance to 
His will must be overthrown. 

This intimate relation between ethical convictions - 
and the religious view of the world may not hold good 
in the gase of a few isolated individuals who have 
rejected Christianity. Nevertheless it is a fact that 
cannot be disputed, and one that is engrained in the 
consciousness of the community. Would the ethical con- 
victions remain and be equally potent if the religious 
basis were rejected, not only by a few individuals, but 
by whole generations? History does not seem to give 
any warrant for an affirmative answer to this question, 
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but shows rather that, when religious faith is lost and 
scepticism and unbelief prevail, the moral conscious- 
ness of the masses declines, or is totally subverted. 

One can easily understand why this should be the 
case. What the supporters of an independent system 
of morality offer in place of the religious basis is 
essentially inadequate, and, whether they proceed on 
empirical or idealistic lines, the result is the same. 
Those who start from the empirical standpoint— 
which is always the most obvious mode of explana- 
tion—attempt to show that, in order to satisfy his 
natural longing for happiness, man must restrain his 
momentary desires and take account of the happiness 
of others, which is closely connected with his own. 
In this way, when he rightly understands what best 
subserves his own interests, he comes to adopt the 
maxim: “Strive for the greatest possible happiness of 
the greatest possible number.” 

But in all this two questions, on which everything 
turns, have been disregarded: (1) What is the content 
of the conception “happiness”? (2) Why should I 
seek the happiness of others at all, and not confine 
my attention exclusively to my own? The term 
“happiness” in ordinary usage has no definite mean- 
ing, for what it denotes depends entirely on the 
individual concerned. How, then, is it possible to 
say in what the “common” or “greatest possible” 
happiness of human beings consists? Is the matter 
to be put to the vote, or settled in some similar 
fashion? And would the result of an inquiry of this 
sort be that the true lovers of mankind would be 
inclined to accept its verdict as the absolute standard 
of moral conduct ? Would they not rather say that 
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the all-important thing is to educate men up to the 
point at which they would be able to make right 
judgments in reference to their well-being, and re- 
cognise what “true happiness” is? But the hedo- 
nistic principle, on which as a rule the morality 
of naturalism is based, would thereby be virtually 
transcended, for the mode of procedure indicated above 
involves an appeal to some absolute criterion of truth, 
which stands above and is superior to the subjective 
feelings of pleasure and pain; and, once invoked, this 
criterion would assert its inalienable sovereign right — 
to direct human conduct without any regard for 
hedonistic motives. 


One must also bear in mind that those who base. 


morality on the natural desire of the individual for 
his happiness should show cause why a regard for 
the happiness of others should be demanded. The 
representatives of this line of thought treat this 
question—the Achilles’ heel of every system of utili- 
tarlanism—in a very summary fashion. They simply 
assume that the general happiness includes that of 
individuals, and that the latter, in striving for the 
welfare of others, are adopting the best means for 
securing their own. But the matter is not quite so 
simple as this would seem to imply. Experience, 
rather, shows that the well-being of others, of a 
society, or a nation, quite frequently involves the 
destruction of individual happiness, renunciation of 
personal interests, and even in certain circumstances 
the sacrifice of the individual’s life. On the utilitarian 
standpoint what ground can be adduced to justify this 
self-sacrificing conduct ? 

From the fundamental principle that each in- 
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dividual should seek his own happiness, this mode of 
behaviour cannot be proved to be obligatory. On the 
contrary, one would think that self-abnegation for the 
benefit of others, so far as it is at variance with this 
principle, should be condemned as immoral. Utili- 
tarians are seldom resolute enough to draw these 
deductions from their premisses; they seek to avoid 
the difficulty by laying stress on the numerous artificial 
motives whereby society impels the individual to act 
for the common good, and restrains him from actions 
that are hurtful to the community — fear of civil 
punishment or of disgrace, hope of honour or of other 
social rewards. But, in the first place, it is clear 
that these motives, drawn from the external conse- 
quences of action, can account neither for the outward 
action or its inhibition, nor for the internal disposition 
which preceded it; they might give rise to legally 
just, but never to truly moral, actions. Hence the 
principle of utilitarianism is not fitted to be the basal 
principle of morality, for that is most concerned with 
the spirit in which the action is performed. 

The principle of Utility could at most be only the 
principle of a system of law. But even this is 
doubtful. For, if the agent is moved to action merely 
by a consideration of the useful or injurious conse- 
quences of his actions to himself, what is to prevent 
him from pursuing his own advantage at the expense 
of others without the slightest scruple, when he can 
do so without fear of suffering any serious results ? 
The Utilitarian could not blame the egoist who was 
clever enough to use others for his own ends, without 
coming into conflict with the law or incurring social 
odium. Even the criminal who understood how to 
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escape legal penalties could not be censured. It is 
clear, however, that in a community where such views 
were prevalent even the legal system could not con- 
tinue to exist, and would dissolve, leaving nothing but 
chaos, bellum omniwm contra omnes. 

But if the Hedonists bring into account the in- 
ternal as well as the external consequences of action 
(conscience, self-respect, or self-contempt, etc.), they 
borrow surreptitiously from the idealistic principles 
which they have rejected. It is incumbent on them 
to make clear how the ethical feelings in question 
could ever have come into being if their standpoint 
is the true one. While it is certain that man is 
governed by the sense of duty, and avoids the bad as 
the source of all unhappiness, one cannot use this 
feeling, which depends on the consciousness of duty 
and thus presupposes the absolute authority of the 
Good as such, as the ground of this very consciousness 
and the basis of morality. 

If you once teach the individual that his natural 
striving after happiness is the supreme principle of 
action, you cannot prohibit him from seeking his 
happiness in the satisfaction of the particular impulses 
which are for him the most powerful. If these happen 
to be sensuous and selfish, you may pity him for 
his poor taste, but you cannot charge him with the 
violation of any ethical principle. You may remind 
him of the undesirable inward consequences of his 
conduct, the pain of a bad conscience or of self-con- 
tempt; but this will have little effect, for you appeal 
to feelings which ought not on your principle to 
exist, feelings to which he is perfectly indifferent, or 
which he repels with contempt since they prevent 
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him from seeking and enjoying his own happiness 
in his own way. You cannot gather grapes from 
thorns. Once make the sense of subjective well- 
being the principle of morality, and no dialectic skill 
will ever succeed in deducing from it the sacredness 
of duty, the unconditional authority of the Good 
and its independence of the inclinations of the in- 
dividual. 

It must be pointed out, in addition, that eudae- 
monism is self-destructive by reason of the inherent 
contradictions which it contains. It ends in pessi- 
mism and a resigned submission to the course of 
events, as both ancient and modern history testify. 
While the Cyrenaics made positive pleasure the end, 
the Epicureans contented themselves with ataraxia— 
a state of inward tranquillity independent of outward 
circumstances, which was to be gained, not by the 
restless pursuit of enjoyment, but through content- 
ment and placidity, that is, through a renunciation 
of passionate desires and a restraint or partial sup- 
pression of natural impulses. The whole history of 
ancient times shows the continual repetition of a 
process which always remains essentially the same: 
at first there is a naive delight in the world of sense 
and the expectation of unlimited enjoyment in the 
pleasurés which it offers, but in the end the sensuous 
world is despised as a vain and fleeting show, and 
comes to be regarded as a source of disappointment 
and the origin of all evil. 

The same thing is observable in modern times. 
John Stuart Mill shared with the English Utilitarians 
the opinion that the supreme principle of conduct is 
the desire for happiness—in the last resort, desire for 
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one’s own happiness. His own experience convinced 
him, however, that pleasure eluded his grasp so long 
as he made it the direct end of action, and that it 
could only be attained in an incidental way when 
something else was aimed at, and not as a mere means 
to pleasure, but as an ideal end.’ And it is not by 
chance that an age in which naturalism and eudae- 
monism flourish, is followed by an era of pessimism 
(which may be called.“ negative eudaemonism”). The 
judgment which pessimism passes on the world depends 
upon the answer to the question: Does man obtain 
that happiness which he thinks his due? It finds 
that this question must be answered in the negative, 
and therefore concludes that it would be better if the 
world did not exist. Its historical significance con- 
sists in this, therefore, that it proclaims the bank- 
ruptcy of positive eudaemonism, which finds the truth 
of morality in the affirmation of the impulses of the 
natural human being as such, and in the striving to 
satisfy these to the greatest possible extent. Pessi- 
mism is undoubtedly right up to a certain point, for 
it is clearly impossible that man, who as a rational 
being is impelled to seek unconditional perfection, 
should find complete satisfaction in any finite ends or 
in any sum of them. These can never afford him 
anything more than a relative satisfaction or happi- 
ness. Pessimism errs only in stopping short after 
having refuted natural eudaemonism, instead of ad- 
vancing to a positive and higher principle. 

The idealistic moralists of ancient and modern 
times (Plato, the Stoics, ete.) have found this principle 
in Reason, which, acting independently of desire and 


1 Cf. Autobiography, p. 142. 
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inclination, determines solely from its own nature the 
law of ethical conduct. Kant, the classical represent- 
ative of idealistic morality, presupposed an absolute 
opposition between the law-giving reason, which he 
regarded as purely formal thought, and the natural 
desires of man, from which all the content of action 
was derived. Hence morality became a_ perpetual 
and fruitless conflict, and required an individual to 
deny all his inclinations and obey duty for duty’s 
sake, without any prospect of realising an end of any 
value, or of attaining the Good in any way. Such a 
morality must necessarily result in a pessimistic sub- 
mission to things as they are. 

Kant was enabled to avoid this only by intro- 
ducing a religious postulate, which harmonised but 
ill with the uncompromising moral autonomy with 
which he set out. By means of this addition the 
opposition between reason and nature, virtue and 
happiness, formerly regarded as absolute, was over- 
come in some unexplained manner by the omni- 
potence of God, and happiness was connected with 
virtue as its reward. The inconsistency of this pro- 
cedure has been frequently pointed out, and it is 
evident that, if we ourselves ought not to strive after 
goods of some sort, it is not legitimate to demand of 
the Deity a guarantee for the attainment of the 
summum bonum. But, however certain it is that 
the postulate of a subsequent reconciliation through 
divine agency of the dualism between nature and 
reason is not consistent with the rigorism of Kant’s 
theory, it is equally certain that only by its means 
did his system escape shipwreck on the rock of 
pessimism. 
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Fichte rejected this postulate, since he saw that it 
involved a relapse into the eudaemonism formerly 
repudiated. Two courses therefore remained open: 
either to assert a transcendental unity behind the 
empirical opposites, reason and will, and thus return 
through the moral order to a religious basis of 
morality; or to regard the opposition in question as 
original and absolute, and so come to view the world 
as the irrational product of a blind Will. Schopen- 
hauer, as is well known, chose the latter alternative, 
while in Fichte’s system the Kantian idealism began 
to throw off its exclusive subjectivity and to take an 
objective form, which had as a further result a 
deepening of the religious consciousness. According 
to Fichte and Schiller the reconciliation of the 
opposition between reason and will, which Kant 
looked forward to as the result of the intervention of 
the Deity, is realised in the inner experience of man 
when he adopts the Good as the law of his life, and 
thus, instead of viewing it as the mere command of a 
transcendental law-giver, feels it as the life-giving 
power of the Divine Spirit. In this way the opposi- 
tion between subjective morality and religion, which 
still remained in Kant’s system, was overcome, and 
the necessary relation of the two was recognised. 

Herder, Jacobi, and Schleiermacher also sought to 
develop Kant’s system of morality along the same 
lmes. While they approved of his rejection of 
utilitarianism, they could not accept his view of the 
irreconcilable opposition between reason and nature, 
duty and inclination. They were convinced that 
these opposing factors could be harmonised in a 
higher morality, where duty and inclination were at 
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one, and the good was associated with happiness. 
They designated this ideal in different ways; they 
called it Humanity, Moral Beauty, Freedom, Piety, 
Love; but they were all agreed in this, that it was 
the divine in man which raised him beyond the 
narrow limits of self, and brought him into relation 
with the original source of all Good. The develop- 
ment of idealism thus resulted in the establishment 
of a religious morality, which, though it might be at 
variance with the beliefs of the Church, was in all 
essential points in harmony with Christian ethics. 
And this relation was never denied by the poets and 
thinkers referred to. Although holding themselves 
aloof from Church and creed, they knew history too 
well not to recognise that the human sympathy and 
education of the heart, which they regarded as the 
ethical ideal, were fruits that had ripened on the 
tree of Christianity. 

Their successors about the middle of the present 
century, Feuerbach, Mill, Comte, etc., were the first 
who began to emphasise the distinction between 
worldly morality and the ethics of Christianity. 
But at the same time their ethical systems became 
naturalistic instead of idealistic, or wavered incon- 
sistently between the two conflicting standpoints. 
An important factor in bringing about this result 
was the application of the natural-science theory of 
Evolution to the explanation of the facts of the 
moral consciousness. From the incontestable fact 
that morality, like everything human, developed from 
small beginnings under the influence of various causes, 
the hasty conclusion was drawn that morality is based 
on no transcendental a priori principle; that it is 
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simply the product of natural, and indeed material, 
conditions, under which man has been evolved from 
the brute; and that the notion of the unconditional 
authority of duty must therefore be explained as one 
of the illusions for which habit and heredity are 
responsible. 

This naturalism, if logically carried out, obviously 
leads to unrestrained egoism and the warfare of every 
one against every one else. It stands in strange 
contrast, therefore, with the strong feeling of human 
sympathy which prompts the evolutionist writers to 
establish an ideal of common weal as the standard \by 
which conditions that are the result of natural pro- 
cesses are to be judged,—an ideal which is claimed to 
have universal validity, and which demands the com- 
plete renunciation of self. While it is true that the 
content of this social ideal never, as a rule, rises above 
the hedonistic level, yet the idealistic standpoint has 
been adopted when ideals are set up which have a 
higher claim upon us than the actually existent. It 
is one of the most striking inconsistencies of an 
inconsistent age that the naturalistic evolutionary 
tendency, which logically excludes any recognition of 
the authority of ideals and the supremacy of the 
Ought over the Is, should coexist with the idealistic 
tendency already noted. When we remember, more- 
over, that empirical and idealistic systems of morality 
have this in common, that they are both independent 
of religion, we may regard this mixture of naturalistic 
and idealistic elements as a sign that morality when 
cut loose from religion has lost its regulative principle. 
For religion alone can mediate between the conflict- 
ing claims of that which has become and that which 
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is in process of becoming, and harmonise the rights of 
the individual with those of society. 

The humanitarian tendencies of our time deserve 
respect, and are specially valuable as practical means 
for counteracting the theoretical materialism of the 
age. But it cannot be denied that those who em- 
phasise these tendencies are under the sway of a 
naive optimism, which can scarcely survive in the 
light of the actual facts. When love for mankind in 
general is no longer the result of religious belief, as 
it is with Christians, but rather a substitute for it, it 
is a serious question whether human beings as we 
actually find them are so amiable that we can con- 
tinue to love them, and devote all our energies to 
their service. When the philanthropist is rewarded 
by bitter ingratitude and his noblest endeavours are 
frustrated by man’s dulness and wickedness, will not 
his courage fail and his enthusiasm be quenched if he 
is not inspired by a belief in the divine power of the 
Good which transcends this world of appearance ? 

One can maintain a love towards all men only if 
one believes that a manifestation of the Deity is con- 
cealed behind the outward appearance; but how can 
one believe in the divine im man, if one does not 
believe in a Divinity above and prior to man? It 
is always possible, of course, that the feeling of duty 
may be sufficiently strong to be permanently effective 
after the philanthropic enthusiasm has died away. 
Experience frequently proves that there are beings 
stoical enough to cling undismayed to duty for duty’s 
sake, though they have no good feeling towards their 
fellow-men, and may even regard them with open and 
avowed contempt. To preserve their self-respect they 
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obey, consistently or inconsistently, the law which — 
they believe to be prescribed by their reason. Such 


=) 


/ 


individuals may command respect, but they seldom _ 


inspire affection. We may admire the strength which 
enables them to defy the world, but we have little 
confidence that this strength will avail to overcome 
it. The hardihood which they require to maintain 
their attitude to the universe is fatal to those more 
tender feelings which link men to the world, and 
touch the hearts of their fellow-men. 

This harsh and stern virtue is not kindly and 
attractive, but cold and repellent. It isolates the 
individual, and therefore destroys the influence he 
might otherwise exert on society. The sense of 
isolation, moreover, is but too apt to produce a pessi- 
mistic feeling of bitterness and a contempt for the 
mass of mankind. This is frequently the fate of 
those strong spirits who would replace the humble 
and trustful morality of the pious by a proud morality 
of reason and autonomy. And for weaker spirits, it 
is greatly to be feared, this respect for the free law of 
reason is an inadequate substitute for the support 
which religion can yield to the moral agent in his 
struggle with the trials and temptations of life. It 
is true that the belief in particular dogmas may 
often disappear without detriment to morality, for 
they are but artificial and fallible interpretations of 
religious experience; but when belief in religion as 
such has vanished, and with it the conviction that the 
course of the world is subservient to the purposes 
of God, what can shield the ethical consciousness from 
the blight of scepticism ? 

If the Good is not the power that rules the world, 
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why should J recognise it as the absolute law of my 
conduct? If I find myself in a world where self- 
seeking in numberless forms and disguises reigns and 
thrives, why should I be different from others and 
sacrifice my own interests and inclinations to that 
which I have been taught to regard as my “duty” ? 
The sceptical understanding will prompt the inquiry, 
why duty should have a higher authority than my 
selfish desires. If it is but a creation of my own 
mind, why should I not be lord over my own thoughts ? 
If it is a rule of conduct which I have voluntarily 
adopted, why should I not free myself from it when it 
has become irksome tome? And if it is a law which 
others have invented and prescribed, why should I 
obey others who were no better than I am, and who 
simply acted for their own interests? If there is 
nothing bu. selfishness everywhere, why should the 
self-seeking of others have a higher sanction than my 
own? Do not my own interests concern me most 
intimately? Am I not justified, then, in making 
them the sole guiding principle of my conduct ? 

It is not easy for those who repudiate the 
religious basis of morality to cope successfully with 
these sceptical objections. Where shall we find the 
basis and sanction of duty if not in the absolute 
rational Will, which must be assumed as the common 
ground and unifying principle behind the opposition 
of self and the world, of individual and society ? 
Only because all individuals are conscious of their 
union with the super-subjective divine Will, which is 
at once the common ground of their being and the 
unconditional law of all action, do they feel that they 
are related to one another as parts of one organism, 
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that they share in the same life, and are governed by 
the same law. Only in this transcendental union, 
which is Religion, does the consciousness of duty as 
something above all individual caprice have its roots. 
From the same source is derived the guarantee for the 
inalienable rights which each member of the organism 
possesses in virtue of his nature as a moral and rational 
being. When founded on religion, human society is 
an ethical organism in which each individual feels 
himself related to the others by mutual rights and 
duties; torn from its religious basis it becomes a 
chaos in which each one wars against the others, and 
the others war against him. 


Ill 


The futility of the attempt to construct a morality 
without religion would be more evident than is usually 
the case, if those who essayed the task consistently 
carried out the principles with which they started. 
But, as a rule, the true state of affairs is concealed by 
the fact that motives are introduced which are in 
reality of religious origin, and whose ethical validity 
is dependent on the fact that they are derived from a 
super-subjective and transcendental source. One might 
even go so far as to maintain that the repudiation of 
religion is more apparent than real on the part of 
those who would establish a morality independent of 
religion, and particularly in the case of the most 
serious representatives of this theory. They reject 
the definite dogmatic and ecclesiastical form of 
religion with which they are acquainted. Does it 
follow that they are strangers to religious belief and 
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to piety in every sense? It is hard to believe this in 
the case of those who are endowed with a genuinely 
moral disposition. 

The upright man who is concerned, not merely with 
the outward appearance of the Good, the legal and the 
respectable, but with the Good itself, cannot avoid 
attributing the highest right to that which he re- 
cognises as having the highest value. In other 
words, he must hold that the successful maintenance 
and realisation of the Good is a necessary demand of 
reason. Profoundly convinced of the legitimacy of 
this demand, he will believe that the Good is the 
victorious power above reality, z.e. that the world is so 
constituted that the Good can and must be realised in 
it. This conviction is already religious belief; it is 
the religion of Fichte, Matthew Arnold, and many 
idealistic moralists. One might urge, of course, that 
such a belief is vague and indeterminate. Its sig- 
nificance, however, is not to be underestimated, and it 
contains the germ of a fruitful development. 

Fichte, it will be remembered, soon passed from a 
belief in the moral world-order to a faith in God, as 
the original source of all that is Good and True. In 
fact, if the Good is the End of the world, it is an 
obvious consequence that it is also its Ground; and if 
it is both Ground and End, it must be the power 
which has guided and governed the course of the 
world from the beginning, and will continue to do so 
in the future. But to recognise this is to adopt the 
Christian faith in God, as Fichte’s later writings on 
the philosophy of religion made evident. We are 
justified in supposing, therefore, that many of those 
who imagine that they uphold a morality without 
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religion, are really more religious than they know of 
and admit. At all events, we can say of many of 
them, in the words of the gospel: “This man is not 
far from the kingdom of God.” 

The motives which keep such men back from a 
closer and more conscious relation to religion are not 
always blameworthy. They know religion only in its 
churchly form, with its hard and fast traditional 
dogmas and devotional ceremonies. Much of this 
they find repellent, because it is in their opinion un- 
worthy of belief and valueless, or even positively 
harmful to morality. This regard for the truth, 
which prevents them from believing what is un- 
worthy of credence merely because it has been handed — 
down from past ages, is assuredly deserving of respect. 
Indeed we may hold it to be an ethical virtue, which 
as a rule is not valued highly enough by the adherents 
of the morality of the Church. We must even go 
further, and admit that some of the charges which 
have been made against the religion of the Church 
are not without a basis in fact; for, while religion as 
such can never be a hindrance to morality, the con- 
erete form in which the historical religion is embodied 
may frequently prove a stumbling-block. 

And this is the justification of the attempt to 
separate ethics from religion: it preserves morality 
from the danger of being influenced in a one-sided and 
injurious way by religion as embodied in ecclesiastical 
organisations. This influence must not always be 
attributed to selfish motives on the part of the rulers 
of the Church. It is an inevitable result whenever 
the Church, instead of confining its attention to, the 
development of the true religio-ethical disposition, and 
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striving to awaken and strengthen the feeling of duty, 
of love, and of confiding hope, attempts by direct 
interference and prescription to guide and control the 
character of external actions. Moral conduct can 
nowhere be healthy and normal unless it adjusts itself 
to the character of the objects to be treated. It 
therefore always requires to be guided by correct 
technical knowledge of the natural laws of cause and 
effect which obtain within the particular field. Hence 
any interference with action which ignores this real 
objective point of view can only produce confusion in the 
ethical life and be an impediment to its development. 

A system of law or government under ecclesiastical 
direction would be, irrespective of the motives which 
prompted this intervention, as harmful to the life of a 
nation as the art of medicine under similar conditions 
would be to the sick, or a system of education to the 
young, or a science of nature or history to the attain- 
ment of truth. If the interference be prompted by 
selfish motives, as has frequently been the case, the 
mischief will, as a matter of course, be correspondingly 
greater. The chief source of harm, however, does not 
lie so much in the blameworthy motives of the repre- 
sentatives of ecclesiastical authority as in the contra- 
diction which is involved when the Church, despite its 
abstract point of view, arrogates the right of directing 
conduct which depends upon the nature of concrete 
conditions. In the case of a priestly hierarchy which 
aims at worldly supremacy, there is an inevitable 
tendency to assume control of ethical conduct; and 
accordingly the Roman Catholic Church calls forth the 
strongest reaction on the part of those who maintain 
that morality should be separated from religion. 
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This tendency, however, is common to all Churches, 
and can be observed in all the Protestant denomina- 
tions, especially in those that are most perfectly 
organised. In opposition to this, the morality 
without religion finds its justification in that it 
combats this attempt of the Church to meddle with 
worldly affairs, and thus leaves room for that mode 
of action, on the part of the community, which is 
prescribed by reason, and is in harmony with the 
actual constitution of the world. Its error consists in 
this, that it excludes at the same time the salutary 
influence of religion on the moral disposition of man, 
and thereby does away with those ideal motives with- 
out which morality cannot permanently retain its 
purity and strength. For while morality as a 
subjective disposition on the part of the moral agent 
requires the ideal principle of religion, as concrete 
action it is dependent on concrete natural conditions, 
and is thus independent of the religion of ecclesiastical 
institutions. | 

Finally, the question may be raised whether it is 
not possible for those who strive to establish an 
independent system of morality to so distinguish 
between a legitimate polemic against ecclesiastical 
intervention and an unjustifiable attack on religion as 
such, that they will be able to repudiate the former 
alone and retain the latter as the basis of morality. 
The difficulty arises from the fact that religion is 
under the care of the very organisation whose 
influence is so objectionable. The result is that an 
attack on the Church is almost invariably harmful to 
the religious life of the community, and so indirectly 
injurious to morality. This danger can only be 
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avoided if those members of the Church who make a 
clear distinction between the essence of religion and 
ecclesiastical dogmatism strive perpetually to bring 
about such a reformation in the Church that the 
former will become more and more prominent, and 
the latter come to be recognised as merely the symbol 
and vehicle of religious and ethical conceptions. The 
Church, as the organisation of the religion of the 
community, is so powerful that it cannot be affected 
by any attacks and attempts at rivalry that proceed 
from non-religious sources, and are undertaken in 
behalf of merely worldly interests. 

If one would enter the field, with some hope of 
success, against churchly dogmatism and ecclesiastical 
supremacy, one must enlist the aid of religion itself, 
and employ against the narrow and obscure conceptions 
of the Church dogmas the ideal of a morally pure and 
undefiled religion. In short, one must strive for the 
reformation of the Church in the name of the eternal 
religio-ethical idea. This can only be done from 
within, along the line of historical development. 
Hence it can only be accomplished with the help of a 
scientific theology. Societies for Ethical Culture, 
which despise these methods, are as helpless and 
impotent against the Church as a band of robbers 
before a strongly defended fortress. The only result 
of their efforts will be that the religious sentiment of 
the community will suffer. Hither there will be a 
loss of religious and ethical convictions and a conse- 
quent ethical retrogression, or their efforts will 
indirectly contribute to promote a reaction, having as 
its consequence a relapse into dogmatism and ecclesi- 


_agsticism. In both cases the effect will be contrary to 
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what they really desire. It is evident, therefore, that 
those who are in earnest in demanding a truly ideal 
morality and a truly ethical community must labour, 
not for a morality outside of the Church, but for a 
reformation within the Church. 


Xx 
FREE FROM ROME! 


THE end of our century shows, as in other relations so 
also in Church life, remarkable contradictions. In the 
Reichstag of the German Empire, two-thirds of the 
members of which are Protestants, the Catholic 
Centre, led by the ultramontane chiefs, is the deter- 
mining party, consideration for whose wishes anxiously 
occupies the Government and the Parliamentary 
parties. “Catholic is Trump!” This cry goes, alas, 
not without reason, through the German Empire. On 
the other hand, a remarkable fermentation is going 
on in Catholic countries—the alienation of the more 
earnest minds from the Roman, Jesuitically secularised 
Catholicism, and the turning toward sound evangelical 
piety and toward independent, national Church-de- 
velopment. The reason of this anti-Roman movement 
is partly the awakening of the personal religious 
conscience, which, not satisfied with the Romish 
formalism, disgusted and repelled by the Jesuitical 
miracle-swindle (& la Leo Taxal!), longs for sound 
religious nourishment; partly also the national con- 
sciousness which recognises the dependence upon this 
priesthood without a country, and upon the high- 
priest at Rome as a shame and a calamity for the 
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people. The result of the Spanish-American war has 
clearly opened the eyes of many to the fact that the 
dominion of Rome finally brings moral and political 
ruin to the people who unconditionally yield them- 


selves to it. Even in typically Catholic Spain the __ 


question has arisen: “Shall we wait until we are 
entirely dislodged by the strong Protestant powers? 
Should we not rather rouse ourselves and become 
Protestants?” In France in particular the Catholic 
priesthood is agitated by the mighty evangelical 
movement which for two years has had its organ in 
the journal entitled Le Chrétien francais, which is 
read by more than five thousand priests. There are 
heard such things as this: “There exist at this hour 
among the Catholic clergy of France a weariness, a 
satiety, an impetuous desire for reform, for original 
Christianity, for regeneration through the Gospel. . . . 
The Romish Church has become a government, a 
means to an ecclesiastical career, in which all cre- 
dulity, all superstition, is exploited, a source of income 
is made of everything; she holds herself up on the 
heights, and scorns the lowly, when they do not serve 
her ambition and interest. She thus crucifies Christ 
every day by pharisaic apostasy.” 

The editor of this sheet confesses that a light and 
a power arose in him on the day when he compre- 
hended the saying: “A mediator between God and 
man, Jesus Christ.” “And now no more priests, no 
masses, no meritorious works, no indulgences, no 
relics, no wonder-working virgin, but Jesus Christ 
alone as Saviour. Taking my departure from this 
I have found the inner religion, the religion of the 
Gospel, have seized it with the conscience, that which — 
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Luther so finely called ‘the conscience bound in God’s 
word.’” And with this longing for evangelical free- 
dom of the individual conscience is joined that for the 
national independence of the Church. “We wish,” 
say these men, “to be French Christians, and no 
longer a nation of slaves who owe tribute to the 
Romans. France must triumph over clericalism, and 
constitute itself as a national Church.” A similar 
impulse toward national independence in relation to 
Rome is manifest in Catholic circles in North 
America. This “ Americanism” has been condemned 
by the Pope as heresy in February of this year (1899), 
and its leaders have submitted, but whether or no the 
Churches also will yield is yet to be seen. 

Recently in Germany the case of Schell has caused 
no little excitement. This good Catholic theologian 
wished to prove that Catholicism, as he conceived it, 
is a principle of progress, but he could not refrain 
from raising many bitter complaints against the 
actual Catholicism, as it has taken shape under the 
dominion of the Jesuits, and from protesting against 
this compulsion of the conscience, which suppressed 
every tendency to receptivity of the truth. For this 
the Jesuits did not let him go unpunished. Upon 
their insistence the pope put the writings of this 
liberal professor under the ban, and the man, who is 
by no means a Luther, humbly submitted—a new 
proof of the fact that all attempts at reform within 
Catholicism go miserably to pieces, so long as one 
has not the courage to lay the axe at the root of 
the tree and renounce Rome altogether. But the 
individual Catholics friendly to reform will hardly 
- find this courage, so long as they have not the support 
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of the people; and the consciousness is not accordingly 
awakened in‘the Churches that the highest good of 
the individual and of the whole people is in peril 
under the Romish hierarchical ban. 

This consciousness has now awakened among the 
German Catholics of Austria, and has given itself a 
powerful expression in the watchword: “Free from 
Rome!” The impulse to this significant religious 
movement was given by the national strife of the Ger- 
mans of Austria for the saving of their nationality and 
their language against their oppression and subjection 
by the Slavs. In this desperate conflict the Catholic 
German people of Austria find themselves not only left 
in the lurch by their Church, but also betrayed and 
sold. While the Czechic and Slovenic priests stand 
at the head of the national Slavic movement, are the 
chief supporters and promoters of the Slavic propa- 
ganda and of the contest against the Germans, the 
German clergy, on the contrary, and the Catholic 
popular party organised by them, are on the side of 
the enemies of their people! Moreover, there is the 
unhappy condition that for years many German 
Churches no longer get German priests, but only 
Czechic and Slovenic, who can scarcely speak their 
language. In the Prague journal, Bohemia (May 5, 
1899), a German Catholic writes: “ For decades it 
has been made very difficult for the German in the 
Austrian countries of mixed dialects to conform to 
his confession. The German priesthood has been 
nearly or more than decimated. And the bad Liberals 
have not done this; no, the episcopacy itself has 
done it, not knowing how (and not being inclined !) 
to care for the recruiting of the German priests. 
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Why should it be appointed to the German in 
Austria to have so few priests of his own nationality, 
or none at all? Why is it required of him to hear 
the Word of God from the mouths of preachers to 
whom the German expression is becoming more and 
more difficult? In all Prague, which numbers more 
than 30,000 Germans, there is not a single German 
pastor. But also in purely German Churches of the 
Prague archdiocese we find only too often, exclusively 
or preponderatingly, Czechic pastors. Likewise in 
Lower Austria and Steinmark, villages entirely Ger- 
man are provided with Czechic pastors. On the 
contrary, could one imagine a Czechic parish with 
a German pastor or vicar? Never!” 

Whence these unheard-of conditions? The Catholic 
contributor of that article to the Prague journal did 
not answer this question, but the answer is not far to 
seek. They are the results of a system long prepared 
and consequently pursued, in the carrying out of 
which the Government, the high nobility and clergy 
co-operate, and the final purpose of which is nothing 
else than to make Austria a Catholic Slavic state, and 
to let the eight millions of Germans perish in Slavisin. 
This Catholic Slavic state, which embraces Germany 
on the east and south, has been chosen by the Romish 
policy as the supporting point whence to proceed 
gradually to crush or dismember the German Empire. 
This is the reason why the Austrian clergy as a 
whole, even those of them who speak German language, 
had instructions from Rome and Vienna to place them- 
selves in the conflict between Slavs and Germans on 
the side of the former; and in the slavish obedience 
to which they have been educated by the Jesuits, the 
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German priests have willingly followed this anti- 
German policy. Promoters of Rome’s ambition, 
they have become the enemies, the betrayers of their 
German nationality! 

Is it then to be wondered at that in this distress 
and tribulation the German-Austrians begin to ask 
whether they must remain for ever bound to the 
Church, which is a stepmother to them, and treats 
them with such hostility, when they remember that 
their fathers belonged to another Church, the Church 
of Luther, by means of which North Germany has be- 
come what it is to-day, and that the Protestant faith 
of their fathers was suppressed, and that of Catholicism 
again forced upon them by just this same Romish- 
Jesuitical policy to which it is proposed now again to 
subject them? In fact the present Free from Rome 
movement in Austria is only a retying of the thread, 
which in the last quarter of the sixteenth century 
. was broken by Romish cunning and force, a return 
to the Reformation, which in the year 1578 was still 
dominant over twenty-nine thirtieths of Austria. And 
with what brutal violence was the magnificently grow- 
ing grain of the evangelical life then trodden down in 
Austria! On the 21st of May 1584, the citizens of 
Graz, together with the women and children, fell at 
the feet of Charles the Archduke, and implored him 
to leave them in peace and unconstrained to enjoy 
their evangelical faith. But the Archduke announced 
to them through an officer of the court that “they 
would effect nothing if they were to stand day and 
night on their heads.” 

The Protestant school in Graz founded by the 
authorities was abolished, and a Catholic university 
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established in its place, of which the Jesuits had 
control. Protestant preachers were driven out of the 
cities and villages, heretical books were burned, Pro- 
testant churches, cemeteries, and schools were closed 
and destroyed. Catholic commissions with armed 
forces marched through the land in order. to compel 
citizens and peasants again to become Catholics, and 
he who would not submit was obliged to emigrate. 
All the representations and prayers of the authorities 
availed nothing with Ferdinand II. This fanatical 
pupil of the Jesuits declared in cold blood that he 
would rather reign over a desert than over a fruitful 
land full of heretics! And as emperor he made this 
terrible saying only too true, for by his violent pro- 
cedure and the breaking of his word to the Pro- 
testants he brought about the outbreak of the Thirty 
Years’ War, and in 1629 by advice of his Jesuitical 
confessors he issued that infamous edict of restitution 
by which the religious war in Germany, that was 
already dying out, was rekindled and intensified into 
the awful fury whereby, after thirty years, not only 
the Austrian but also the German countries were 
made almost a desert. With all this, that Hapsburg 
fanatic was unable to exterminate the heretics in the 
rest of Germany, although he succeeded in suppress- 
ing Protestantism in his Austrian fatherland. 

The consequences of this counter-reformation were 
in every respect fatal. The most competent, the most 
cultivated, the spiritually and politically most active 
portions of the population were lost to the country. 
The independent bourgeoisie were subjected to a 
spiritless feudal absolutism. The Jesuits made them- 
selves masters of the higher instruction at the uni- 
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versities and gymnasia, and under their oppression 
the spiritual life of Austria fell into a deplorable 
stagnation. Strict censorship and troublesome ex- 
clusion in relation to the empire contributed their 
part to repress the spiritual life. The German Lied, 
which, until that time had had its most fruitful soil 
in Austria, was crowded out of church and school ; 
and, superseded by Latin and French, the German 
language fell into contempt among the nobility and the 
higher bourgeoisie. In particular was the numerical 
proportion of the Germans to the Slavs changed 
in Germany to the disadvantage of the former in con- 
sequence of the counter-reformation, for the greater 
part of the German population emigrated on account 
of their faith, and those who were left were often un- 
able to maintain themselves in their Slavic environ- 
ment. When one considers, moreover, the systematic 
bond of spiritual intercourse which had existed for 
centuries between the Germans of Austria and their 
racial kindred in the empire, one can perhaps conceive 
that the former more and more fell behind the rest of 
the nation in their mental development, and gradually 
became estranged from its entire life. A spiritual 
and political stagnation, which produced a deviation 
from the great stream of historical development, and 
completed a one-sided, provincial, and singular point 
of view, was the calamitous consequence of the violent 
reconversion of the Austrians to the Catholic Church. 

Of all these cruel wounds, which the Romish- 
Jesuitical despotism has during three hundred years 
inflicted upon their nationality, the Germans of Austria 
are again reminded to-day, when they see the Romish 
Church allied with the Slavs, who are bent upon the 
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annihilation of the national sentiment of Germany. 
This is the reason for the cry, “Free from Rome!” 
which now goes through their ranks. That the 
national conflict gave the impulse to this movement 
is quite correct; but may it be thence concluded that 
the entire movement is merely political, has nothing 
to do with religion, and that no religious fruits are 
to be expected from it? This opinion, which is 
zealously circulated, especially by the Jesuits, is funda- 
mentally wrong. Two things are overlooked in this 
matter: First, that Protestantism essentially and from 
the beginning has also a national side, and consists 
in a protest of the independent national spirit against 
the Romish anti-national world - theocracy; and, 
secondly, that the national-ethic side stands in the 
most intimate connection with the really religious— 
the liberation of the personal conscience, bound in 
God, from the priestly mediation of Catholicism. So 
close is the connection of these two sides that the one 
cannot really be achieved without the other. From 
which side soever the departure may be made, the 
other side will and must be a supplement to it as a 
necessary consequence. 

Let us, however, see all the course of things in 
the age of the Reformation. Luther certainly pro- 
ceeded from the personal stress of conscience, and the 
chief matter to him was this: to become sure of his 
religious well-being through facts in the Gospel. And 
yet how mightily did he strike the national chord in 
his first reformatory writings, as in the one entitled, 
“To the Christian Nobility of the German Nation on 
the Improvement of the Christian Condition!” He 
summons his Germans finally to shake off the yoke 
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of foreign tyranny, under which they bad so long 
suffered ; “How do we Germans come to this, that we 
must endure such robbery and exaction from the 
Pope? If the French kingdom has defended itself 
against them, why do we Germans suffer ourselves to 
be fooled and derided?” The Germans should no 
longer put up with this deception that Rome may be 
made to see “that the Germans are not always out of 
their senses, but having once become Christians, and 
intending no more to suffer the jeering and shaming 
of the holy name of Christ, they regard God and 
God’s honour more than the power of men.” Such 
strong words of national revolt at Rome’s tyranny 
fired the souls of the German people as much 
at least as the preaching of justification by faith. 
Patriotic men hke Ulrich von Hutten and Franz von 
Sickingen first derived their enthusiasm for Luther’s 
cause from just this point of view, but they did not 
stop here; rather they sought justification for the 
national liberation in the religious side, in the evan- 
gelical faith. It is touching to read how the 
knightly Haudegen von Sickingen had the New 
Testament explained to him in the long winter 
evenings at his Ebersburg by his learned friend 
Hutten. 

With the Ziirich reformer, Zwingli, the national- 
political and the religious-theological sides of his 
‘interest were so evenly balanced that it would be 
difficult to say which of the two was the more 
important to him. And everywhere, when the entire 
population in city or country went over to Pro- 
testantism, political-social motives were in some degree 
united with the religious. To whom would it then 
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have occurred to examine the individuals coming 
over, aS to whether or no they had an accurate know- 
ledge of the dogmatic distinguishing principles of 
Protestantism? The matter of immediate importance 
was the simple resolve, Free from Rome! and away 
to the Gospel! Everything besides would arrange 
itself in time. 

When to-day the Supreme Evangelical Consistory 
at Vienna appears to be of the opinion that no one 
should be permitted to come over unless he can 
stand an examination as to his theological know- 
ledge of the Protestant dogma, this strange require- 
ment rests, mildly expressed, upon a very one-sided 
apprehension of Protestantism, as if it were only 
primarily a theological system of doctrine. Rather 
Protestantism is a moral-religious principle of life, a 
manner of apprehending not only one’s relation to God, 
but also to the world and to oneself, and of order- 
ing accordingly one’s own life and that of society— 
the inmost connection of the religious and the moral 
and thus of the individual and the social ideal of life, 
this constitutes the real nature of Protestantism. 
As the Protestant will be immediately certain of his 
salvation in his own conscience, and not through the 
decision of a priest, and as he will know his moral 
task and duty in the same way, and not by means of 
a priest’s precept, just so he demands for the civil 
community, for the national state, the right to order 
its affairs independently of the Romish ecclesiastical 
politics, as the honour and welfare of his people 
require. And as he recognises everywhere in the 
manifoldness of the individual endowments a divine 
ordering, a means and an instrument for the fulfilment 
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of the particular life-work assigned to each, so he 
prizes also the national peculiarity of single peoples 
as a holy ordinance of Godjwhich is not to be ignored 
as something of slight importance, not levelled to 
empty uniformity, whether it be by an humani- 
tarian cosmopolitanism, or by an ecclesiastical world- 
theocracy. 

Accordingly, Protestantism wishes to see the 
national peculiarity respected in the religious life of 
the people, not, indeed, in the antique-heathen sense, 
as if each people should have its particular religion 
we know verily that there is One God over all men— 
but in the sense that one gospel be preached to every 
people in its own language, accepted according to its 
own understanding, and practised according to its 
own customs. The Christian spirit should not oppress 
individual nationalities, but ennoble and enlighten 
them to become peculiar manifestations and worthy 
organs of the universal kingdom of God. Therefore 
love for one’s own nationality, respect for its dignity, 
the defence of its rights, is a genuine Protestant- 
Christian trait, a mark not to be spurned of the truly 
Protestant disposition in diametrical opposition to 
Catholicism. 

For the Catholic Church is the international 
institution, which already, in the Middle Ages at least, 
was not national, but assumed an indifferent attitude 
toward national differences, but which since the 
sixteenth century has become quite decidedly anti- 
national, and hostile to the peculiar life of the several 
peoples. No people has had a bitterer experience of 
this than the Germans. Because the Reformation 
was a product of the German spirit, Rome sees once 
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for all in the German nature its own mortal enemy; 
whom it will never weary of combating with all the 
means at its disposal. This was made evident in the 
Council of Trent, which laid the foundation for the 
restoration of Catholicism. While then even the 
Catholic emperor and the Catholic Duke of Bavaria 
demanded concessions to the Protestants, in particular 
the generally-desired granting of the cup to the laity 
and the marriage of priests, the papal legates in 
league with the Spanish Jesuits, and the French 
cardinals succeeded in preventing the accomplishment 
of these modest wishes of the Germans. The papists 
did not want a mitigation of the confessional opposi- 
tions, they rather wished that these oppositions 
should be intensified, they wanted a rupture of the 
confessions, and with that hoped to make the dis- 
union of the German nation irremediable. Such was 
the aim of the anti-German interest of the Romish 
policy. 

The Romish legates succeeded then in the next 
decades in so embittering the feelings by their agita- 
tion at the German courts as to cause the breaking 
out of the Thirty Years’ War. The Catholic emperor 
carried on this war against his Protestant Germans 
for the most part by means of foreign soldiers and 
foreign, especially papal, subsidies of money. Set on 
by Romish confessors, the emperor then issued in 
1629 the unfortunate edict of restitution by which 
the horrors of this war were lengthened by twenty 
years. And when it finally caine to the conclusion 
of the Peace of Westphalia, there it was again Rome 
that did not accord this peace to the German people, 
already exhausted to the point of death, and did not 
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acknowledge it as equitable. When later, under the 
enlightened reign of Joseph II., a national impulse 
began to be awakened among the German clergy, then 
Rome knew how immediately again to stifle in the 
germ this stirring of national feeling by political 
intrigues and the educational arts of the Jesuits. 
And to-day wherever enemies of the German senti- 
ment of nationality are striving to put difficulties in 
the way of our national development, there Rome has 
everywhere her hand in the game. Why does the 
Catholic clergy support the Poles, the Czechs, the 
Slovenians, the Italians, the French in their propa- 
ganda hostile to the Germans, if not just in the 
interest of Rome, which sees in the German national 
sentiment its mortal enemy? Therefore the Germans 
of Austria are certainly not to be blamed if in their 
desperate conflict forthe preservation of their nationality 
they have made “ Free from Rome” their watchword. 

Whether now this movement has stability, and 
will lead to greater results, depends essentially upon 
its depth on the religious side. The protest against 
it is indeed the first step toward Protestantism, but 
it is not the whole of Protestantism. To denial must 
be added affirmation, to separation from Rome a turn- 
ing to the Gospel. For national enthusiasm can 
never supply to a people the place of religious faith. 
If a people tears itself away from an old faith without 
finding a new and better one, it falls at once into 
indifferentism, and when later the religious need more 
strongly asserts itself, it seeks its satisfaction in a 
return to the old faith, for man cannot endure to 
abide in empty negation. If, then, the Germans of 
Austria are really in earnest in breaking away from 
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Rome, they will not exchange the Romish faith for 
unbelief, but for a better, for the evangelical faith. 
Not as if they should accept the dogmas of our 
Protestant confessional writings, in which we ourselves 
discern only a very imperfect expression of the Pro- 
testant-Christian spirit. But the only question for 
them is the return from the Papal Church to the 
simple Christian faith of the Apostolic Churches, which 
had no sacrifice of the Mass, no celebrating priests, 
no Pope-king, and no Jesuits, no Inquisition and 
persecution of heretics, no worldly treasures and 
politics of world-dominion, but were simple brother- 
hoods of pious men, who knew themselves to be united 
by a common love to God, to Christ, and to one 
another, and by the upright striving after a righteous 
and pious walk worthy of their faith, They needed 
no priests and confessors, because the spirit of sonship 
eried in their hearts “ Abba, Father,” because they all 
in the power of this spirit felt themselves as free 
children of God to be priests and kings, in faith 
lords of all things, and likewise in love servants one 
of another. 

This is the glorious liberty of the Gospel, as the 
Apostle Paul announced it, and as Luther again 
brought it to light, whose simple truth, received in 
hearty faith, makes the conscience free and glad, and 
the people free and strong. 

Will our Austrian brethren also, after their eyes 
are opened to the Romish deception, find the way to 
this source of truth? We rejoice to hear that affairs 
are already taking this turn. The well-known leader 
of the national movement, Wolf of Vienna, recently 
said in Dresden : “I did not believe that the religious 
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movement would so soon surpass the political.” <A 
committee in Bohemia writes: “We think no longer 
at all of the original motive of the withdrawal, but 
listen with devout attention to the preaching of the 
Gospel, and are Protestants with full conviction.” 
And again: “Do you wish to know in what Church 
true religion prevails? Visit, then, an evangelical 
service. You will come away full of inward satis- 
faction, and return again.” Another writes: “If 
there is a Church in which the holest is conserved, 
where what I feel is expressed, it is the Protestant 
Church. Our cause is too important a cause; it 
seems to me to be a desecration if one calls it only 
a national cause, it is the holiest that I know.” The 
conduct of the opponents also points to the conclusion 
that the movement is a profoundly religious one. If 
if were a question of a merely political demonstration, 
the Romish Church would be little concerned about 
it. But the fact that the Papists are beginning to 
be seriously troubled about the matter, so much so 
that they have taken it in hand to interfere in 
national affairs and to show consideration for the 
troubles of the Germans (as even the ultramontane 
Germania recently did, after it had for years treated 
the entire national movement in Austria with Romish 
scorn),—this is for us the best evidence that it is 
here really a question of an earnest religious move- 
ment, the scope of which no one can estimate. 

If all this is so, then there comes to us German 
Protestants the inevitable task not merely to lend to. 
the men of our race in Austria a moral support, by 
a manifestation of our fraternal sympathy, but to 
afford them effective help— not, indeed, political 
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assistance (for all interference in their political-national 
conflicts could only injure their cause), but certainly 
religious. What they need is the extending of the 
hand of brotherhood, in order not only to free them- 
selves from Rome, but also to come into the evan- 
gelical faith, and there to be religiously at home. The 
Evangelical Confederation was quite right in saying: 
“Tt is the sacred duty of German Protestantism and 
a test of its vital force that it help the Austrians to 
a knowledge and acceptance of evangelical truth. A 
greater task than to co-operate to this end cannot be 
set for our confederation.” It is a question first of 
all to distribute Protestant pamphlets, and in the 
next place of pecuniary support: for the establishment 
of Evangelical Churches. That large financial re- 
sources are necessary to this end is a matter of course ; 
and accordingly the request goes to all who have at 
heart the cause of Protestantism and of the German 
nationality to contribute their part to the furtherance 
of a movement which for Protestantism and for the Ger- 
man people may belong to the most important events 
of the close of this century: for Protestantism, because 
for it the recovering of the believers who once be- 


longed to it, and of whom it has been robbed by the — 


perfidy of Rome, is a debt of honour, a test of its 
vital force, and a pledge of its future universal victory ; 
but for the German people, because without this 
religious recovery the eight millions of Austrian 
Germans would doubtless be nationally lost to us— 
an irreparable loss and a fatal weakening of our power 
in the conflict with the Slav nationality, which is our 
rival in the maintenance of an honourable position in 
the politics of the world. It was granted to our 
20 
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nation to see realised the dream of the fathers in the 
establishment of- the German Empire. Who knows 
whether the next generation will not see the com- 
pletion of the Reformation which remained unfinished 
in the sixteenth century, the great work of delivering 
the German races from foreign Papal dominion? Let 
us observe the signs of the times, and contribute our 
part to cultivate the grain for a future abundant 
harvest ! 
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TEACHER 


By ORELLO CONE, D.D. 


‘*One of the excellences of Dr. Cone’s work is that it is mainly 
exegetical. He denies himself the luxury of expanding Paul’s posi- 
tions either speculatively or experimentally. It may be presumed 
that no interpreter escapes from the influence of certain presupposi- 
tions, but in Dr. Cone there is, at any rate, an obvious attempt to be 
fair and unbiassed. His exposition of the teaching of St. Paul will 
stand comparison with any hitherto published, and will be found 
most instructive.”—Marcus Dops in the British Weekly. 

‘* The work is one of great ability and extensive learning, evincing 
much acumen and exegetical power. It deserves to take a high place 
among the many treatises that have been written on the greatest of 
the Apostles.” — The Scotsman. 

‘*The book is extremely interesting . . . and in its later chapters 
contains a careful and useful summary of the chief points in Pauline 
teaching.” — The Critic. 

“It is impossible to speak too highly of this admirable book. 
As an exhaustive and luminous account of the life and work of St, 
Paul as a missionary to the Gentiles, and as a teacher, it stands 
unrivalled.” —Aberdeen Journal. 

*¢The whole volume is an able one, and has been very carefully 
thought out.” —Glasgow Mail. 

“Among the treatises on Paulinism published of recent years, 
this book takes a high place. In the present writer’s judgment it 
surpasses all others written in English in acumen and vigour, A 
special merit of the presentation of Paul’s ideas is the fulness and 


‘lucidity with which the subtle and mystical elements of his thought 


are stated.”’—Prof. E. T. Hrycxs, in The Church. 

‘“‘No doubt students of all schools may learn much from these 
erudite and masterly researches, even as they do from those of 
Pfleiderer, to whom the volume is dedicated.” —Baptist Magazine. 
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“T have found it to be an education to read this book, an education for the 
pulpit.’ —Dr. Parker in The British Weekly. i ‘ 

“There is in the book a very vivid realisation of the conditions under which the 
Old Testament revelation was vouchsafed, and therefore a clearer understanding 
of what that revelation really was. It will form an admirable text-book for the 
student, and a welcome pasture-ground for the preacher.”—The Independent. 

“A most important addition to the higher Biblical criticism, a masterly 
marshalling of facts and theories as viewed from the advanced standpoints, a 
scholarly contribution towards the settlement of some theological points around 
which the hottest controversy has arisen.”=Bradford Daily Telegraph. 

“No one can read many of his inspiring and eloquent pages without realising 
that to him the Old Testament is something more than the dead record of a dead 
past. Preachers, and all others who have occasion to teach from the Old Testa- 
ment, will find this book to be invaluable.”—Christian World. 

“The reader will carry away from the book some vivid impressions, such as 
that the prophets were not persons who filled an ‘office,’ but living religious men ; 
that the truths they preach were reached by wrestling mind and heart with the 
problems of their people’s life and the destinies of the kingdom of God.” —Bookman. 
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SECOND SERIES 
THE DUTERONOMIC REFORMATION IN 
CENTURY VIL, B.C. 


By ARCHIBALD DUFF, M.A., LL.D. 


A continuation of the author's History of Hebrew Religion, which seeks to present 
in order the religious thinking of each writer, to note the significance of the 
sequence and the constant rise of religious problems and efforts for solution, 
This should tell the story of Divine self-disclosure, seeing which, we see God. 

We enter now the seventh century, and watch the coming of the change in 
worship and in thinking at the Reformation under Josiah. : 

The contents are : 

I.—A sketch of the general history of the Hebrews, and of the glory and the 
fall of the Assyrian World-Empire, between 700 and 600 B.c. “ 

IIl.—Studies of Nanum and ZePHAnta, the forerunners of the Reformation. 

II1,—Examination of the Narrative of the Reformation in 2 Kings xxii., xxiii. 

IV.—A view of the popular religion just before the Reformation, obtained from 
the original Iamwistic and HLouistic books of story. These, found interwoven 
in the Bible from Genesis to Kings, are given here each in full, with estimates of 
the religion of their readers. This unravels also the double narratives of Genesis 
etc., which so perplex many. ; 
he iat the Reformation SbAr ity its followers and its critics, will occupy a 
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** This elaborate and scholarly work. . . . We must leave to pro- 
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The Times. 

** Full of learning, and forms a perfect mine of critical research.” 
—National Observer. 

‘This truly great and monumental work.” —Critical Review. 
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Darstellung, die auch die verwickeltsten Fragen in angenehmster 
Form darzubieten vermag, haben lingst schon seinen Namen bei 
den Fachgenossen hochangesehen gemacht.”—Deutsche Litteratwr 
Zeitung. 
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ORIEL PROFESSOR OF THE INTERPRETATION OF HOLY SCRIPTURE AT OXFORD, 
AND FORMERLY FELLOW OF BALLIOL COLLEGE ; CANON OF ROCHESTER 


AND 


J. SUTHERLAND BLACK, M.A., LL.D. 


ASSISTANT EDITOR OF THE ‘ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA’ 


SCOPE, OF = LHE WORK 


The primary aim has been to supply a much felt want by applying 
to every detail within the scope of a Bible Dictionary the most exact 
scientific methods now in use, so as to provide, in dictionary form, 
completely yet concisely, the results of a thorough-going critical 
study of the Old and New Testaments. 

Whilst the Lneyclopedia Biblica is meant for the student, other 
readers have constantly been kept in view. The details that are so 
valuable for one reader are of much less, if any, use to another, 
Such matters have, therefore, been given as a rule in smaller type, 
and any one who wishes to do so can usually learn the general 
meaning of an article by reading simply the large type parts. 

The work has, on the whole, proceeded simultaneously throughout 
the alphabet, so that all the articles, from the largest to the very 
smallest, might be collated with each other in as far as they are 
mutually dependent or illustrative,—the results of this collation 
being given in very full references to the numerical section of the 
cognate article. 


A detailed Prospectus of the Work will be forwarded on 
application to 3 
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